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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  JULY,  1821. 


Art.  I.  The  History  of  En^land^  from  the  first  Invasion  by  the 

Homnns,  to  the  Accession  of  Mary.  By  the  Rev.  John  Lingard. 

4io.  Vols.  1.  to  IV.  pp.  2274.  London.  1819—20. 

opus  magnum  of  an  adequate  history  of  England  re- 
^  mains  yet  to  he  achieved.  To  the  several  atteiilpts  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  to  accomplish  this  herculean  labour, 
attach  either  literary  imperfections  or  objections  of  a  still  more 
serious  kind.  Rapin,  indeed,  though  a  tedious,  is  a  faithful 
chronicler,  and  in  perusing  his  heavy  narrative,  we  feel  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  impartiality  and  general  accuracy  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  which  the  lively  pages  of  Hume  fail  to  inspire.  Of  the 
two,  the  foreigner  is  the  most  of  an  Englishman  in  feeling:  the 
servile  principles  and  anti-Christian  bigotry  of  the  apologist 
for  the  Stuarts,  disqualified  him  to  do  justice  to  the  history  of 
his  country.  The  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Henry  cannot  be  con- 
siilered  as  supplying  this  desideratum  in  our  literature,  since 
it  is  an  imperlVct  history.  Of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner’s  volumes, 
we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  more  fully  :  as  far  as 
they  go,  they  claim  to  be  regarded  as  highly  valuable  contri* 
butions  to  our  historical  library  ;  but  they  do  not  atfect  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  afiirmatioa,  that  the  writer  who  should  combine  all 
the  requisites  for  success  in  the  evolution  of  this  ‘  great  argu¬ 
ment,’  has  not  yet  appeared.  Among  those  requisites,  antece¬ 
dently  to  all  the  intellectual  preparation  which  is  necessary 
for  the  undertaking,  a  freedom  from  party  prejudice  would 
seem  to  he  a  jirimary  qualification  ;  and  yet  this  is  perhaps  the 
least  likely  to  be  realized.  The  Protestant,  it  may  be  admitted, 
is  liable  to  have  his  decisions  on  some  points  warped  by 
his  jealousy  of  ecc  lesiastical  domination  :  he  may  not  make  due 
allowance  for  the  errors  of  a  darker  age,  or  he  may  receive 
with  too  easy  a  credulity  the  injurious  statements  of  party 
writers  on  the  side  of  the  Reformed  faith.  From  a  Romanist, 
however  liberal,  the  text  of  history  will  be  likely  to  receive  ‘a 
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vfhich  nliall  be  still  more  at  variance  with  fairness  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  ^riiose  j^reat  transarlions  from  which  the  civil  and  re- 
iii'ious  institutions  of  our  country  have  derived  much  of  their 
present  as|>e(‘t  and  character,  it  would  he  scarcely  possible  tor  a 
zealous  mendier  of  the  Uomish  Church  to  exiiihitin  a  just  liy:ht, 
or  in  all  their  heariui^s.  Without  imputiui;  to  the  Ilomnn  (Ca¬ 
tholics  of  this  countrv  in  the  present  day  a  larger  share  ol  re- 
lit;ious  hii^otry  than  to  other  denominations,  we  must  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  (piestion  whether  they  cotdd  turnish  an  historian  per¬ 
fectly  c'ompeteiit  and  disposi’il  to  do  juslict*  to  tin*  authors  (»r 
instruments  of  the  I'iHi^^lish  Kefoi  luation.  \N  e  cannot  concede 
to  them  as  Koiuan  Catholics  an  exemption  Irom  the  partialities 
common  to  men  ;  nor  can  we  fortjel  that  there  are  certain  pre¬ 
judices  immediately  and  inseparably  conm‘ctetl  with  the  narrow, 
exclusive,  and  intolerant  spirit  and  do^^mas  of  their  ecclesiastical 
system. 

Mr.  I  iin&'ard  is,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  a  per'^on  of  upright 
and  honourable  intentions.  Ilis  knowItMlt^e  and  ability  are 
signally  evinced  in  his  performance.  Hut  the  iidluence  of  his 
professional  prejudices  as  a  Koman  (.Catholic  clergyman,  is 
visible  at  every  step.  J’lie  history  of  Kin;land  in  his  hands, 
assumes,  in  many  parts,  an  aspect  altogether  novel.  Instead 
of  the  encroachments  of  iinpiincipled  ecclesiastics,  we  have 
]»resented  to  us  the  patient  and  unmerited  sulVerin^s  of  ai^i^rieved 
and  innocent  men  ;  ami  where  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
track  the  footsteps  of  the  persecutor  and  the  oppressor,  we  are 
invited  to  witness  the  movements  of  the  benignant  instructors 
and  benefactors  of  mankind.  M'e  will  not  impute  arlitice  and 
disini^eniiousness  of  intention  to  the  dexterity  with  which  this 
colouriui;  is  ^iven  to  the  facts  alluded  to.  lUit  the  ^ood  faith 
and  veracity  ol  the  Historian  cannot  he  conceded  without  im¬ 
plicating  hi*»  competency  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  Per¬ 
versions  of  historic  verity  so  palpable,  not  to  he  chargeable  on 
desif^n,  must  have  orii^inateil  in  a  most  laimmtahle  strength  of 
prejmlice.  It  would  he  an  interminable  task,  to  point  out  all 
the  misrepresentations  which  we  have  foumi  in  those  sections 
of  the  woik  which  relate  to  ecclesiastical  alVairs  ;  and  we  must, 
perforce,  content  ourselves  with  a  few  illustrations  of  this  sys¬ 
tematic  sacrifice  of  candour  to  the  sjiirit  of  party. 

The  disputes  in  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  kinj;  Ki^frid,  archbishop  Theodore,  and  bishop  W'il- 
frid  were  the  chief  parties,  form  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  facts 
and  inferences  which  claim  peculiar  notice  as  supplyin*'  iiu- 

})ortant  and  emphatic  evidence  of  a  determiiu'd  spirit  of  inter- 
erence  and  encroachment  on  the  part  of  Uome  and  her  suf¬ 
fragans.  \et,  we  are  pithily  informed  by  the  present  Writer, 
that  they  occupy  a  *  disproporliuuate  space  in  our  modern 
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‘  liistoru’H.’  It  may  well  suit  IMr.  Ijintrarci's  purpose  to  dospatch 
tin  •so  matters  liijluly,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  huvini^  derited 
‘  ail  adventitious  interest’  from  the  intiucuee  of  ‘  religious  pre- 
‘  judiee’  ;  hut  he  cannot  he  permitted  thus  to  alter  the  character 
of  sut'staiitial  facts,  nor  to  attc'st  his  own  exemption  from  the 
hii^otry  which  he  imputes  to  others. 

liet  tliut  portion  of  Mr.  Lini^ard’s  work  which  chronicles  the 
rare  iloerviiii^s  of  the  notorious  ami  canonized  Diinstan,  alVords 
a  sull  more  conspicuous  instance  of  prejudice  and  perversion. 
'I'hat  name  has  always  heen  associated  in  our  minds  with  other 
h'elinijs  than  those  of  veneration.  We  have  heen  accustomed,  on 
the  credit  of  current  history,  to  consider  its  possessor  as  a 
tierce  and  ainhitious  man,  employins^,  without  scruple,  artifice 
and  violence  to  attain  his  ends,  and  recklessly  treading  down 
all  that  stood  in  his  way  to  elevation  and  power.  In  the  inge¬ 
nious  jiai^es  of  Mr.  l/in£;ard,  nothin"  of  this  appears  :  the  saint 
assumes  the  character  of  an  ardent  and  consistent  reformer,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  own  interest,  and  zealous  for  the  restoration  of 
the  pure  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  order  to  estahlish  the 
accuracy  of  this  singular  representation,  as  well  as  to  vindicate 
the  n  putation  of  that  ferocious  and  heartless  rutlian,  Odo, 
archhi>hop  of  Canterhury,  Mr.  li.  has  recourse  to  a  plan,  of 
which  the  in^i  nuity  is  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  the  fairness. 
After  a  repetition  of  the  convenient  formula,  that  Dunstun 
‘  occupies  a  disproportionate  space  in  most  of  our  modern  his- 
‘  tories,’  he  i^oes  on  with  what  appears  to  us  a  complete  system 
of  mystificiitiaiij  min^lin"  to^etlier  facts  and  palpable  calum¬ 
nies,  withluddiii"  important  circumstances,  and  admitting  or 
rejecting  authorities  just  as  they  liappmi  to  assist  or  to  counteract  his 
views,  until  the  whole  reality  of  this  |)ortion  of  history  is  rc- 
verseil.  'I’lu!  uiifortnnate  Kdwy,  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen, 
whose  only  crime  si'ems  to  have  been  his  spirited  resistance'  to 
the  ove  rhearing  violence  of  the  jiricsts,  is  peremptorily  "affirm¬ 
ed  to  have  ‘  remdered  himself  contemptible  by  the  immorality 
‘  ol  his  private  life.’  Now,  what  are  the  authorities  on  which 
Mr.  l/mgard  his  vnilured  lliis  charge?  Precisely  such  as  an 
historian  IViMi  from  undue  bias,  would  have  felt  to  he  trust¬ 
worthy  ofdy  when  supporliMl  by  positive  and  undeniahlc  facts. 
'File  whoh*  ot  this  statement  rests  upon  the  insinuations  and  as¬ 
sertions  of  monks;  the  rancorous  enemies  of  Kdwy,  andthe 
o.v  offirio  eulogists  uf  .Dnnstan.  The  very  language  *  of  their 
imputations  against  the  moral  character  of  the  king,  betrays  not 
only  malignant  hostility,  hut  on  impurity  of  imagination  ^ihat 
might  fairly  raise  a  <picstion,  to  which  party  the  accusation 
would  most  justly  apply.  It  was  unworthy  of  a  writer  of  his¬ 
tory  to  retail  the  miserable  scandal  which  iinncachcd  the  mo¬ 
narch  of  incest;  a  calumny  instantly  refulrtl  by  the  evident 
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rancour  of  liis  assailants,  by  Ibc  4»bsrnrity  which  involves  i(,an(f  | 
by  the  other c'ircutustanccs of  the  story.  Nor  are  the  a(teiii|»ts  ol  | 
Mr.  Liiu^ard  to  ilis|)ru\e  the  inarriai^e  of  Kdwy  and  Kthelijiva,- 
inoie  huccesslul.  'I'he  abuse  (|iioted  by  him  from  the  monkish 
annalists,  amounts  to  nothin;^.  'I'lie  e|)iihets  ineretrLc  and  mu- 
livr  imjnifleuftf  on  which  he  places  so  much  reliance,  are  clearly 
no  more  than  >itii{>erative  terms,  of  which  the  import  is  indis¬ 
putably  ascertained  by  the  distinct  acknowleilpMoent  that  she 
was  4fuvvn — ‘  regina  while  tln!  aiillioritit's  of  .Malmesbury  ^ 
ami  NVallini;foril  ilecisivi'ly  t'stablisli  their  union.  On  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  endea\onr  to  li\  anotlu!!’ marriauft*  on  Kdwy,  we  have 
not  a  word  to  waste.  'The  brutal  conduct  of  Dnnstan  in 
forcing^  imt  ‘  conduct iug'  ri  nigtum^'  ‘  riolcutcr  (if).stntc- 
*  tum^'J  ImIw  V  iVom  his  bride,  is  veiled  ;  tin*  unmanly  rc- 
veiii;*e  of  Odo  in  braiulini:;  FilndL^iva  on  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron, 
is  concealeil  ;  and  his  sidiseipient  atrocities  are  ascrilied  on  most 
slemler  ^riuimls  to  the  Mercian  insiirt;ems.  'l*he  notices  of 
Dnnstan's  life  which  are  interspersed,  are  written  in  the  same 
spirit  of  partiality  :  the  claims  to  celestial  communications  which 
lu!  is  allirmed  to  have  made  for  interestetl  purposes,  are  lii'htly 
touched  ;  and  the  hea>iest  imputation  on  his  character  is  thus 
dismissed. 

*  During  his  leign’  (that  of  Kdw.ird  the  Martyr)  ‘  happened  the  tragic 
catasiro|;he  at  Colne,  w  hich  has  furnished  modern  w  riters  with  a  pre¬ 
text  lor  accusing  the  primate  of  impiety  and  murder.  If  w  e  may  believe 
their  narratives,  Dnnstan  had  the  art  to  counterfeit  a  miracle  in  defence 
of  the  monks.  Hy  his  orders,  we  are  told,  the  floor  of  the  room,  destined 
to  contain  the  iiicmbers  of  tlic  council,  was  loosened  fromthewalls:  dur¬ 
ing  the  lieliberation  the  temporary  supports  were  removed:  and  while 
the  primate  was  secure  in  his  seat  above,  thei  e.*'tof  the  assembly  were 
precipitated  to  the  ground;  Yet  if  we  dive.st  the  real  fact  of  its 
modern  embellishments,  it  will  be  reduced  to  this  ;  that  the  floor 
sank  under  the  accumulated  weight  of  the  crtiwd  :  that  the  archbi¬ 
shop  hud  the  good  fortune  to  support  himself  bv  a  beam  :  and  that 
of  the  others  some  were  killed,  and  many  were  hurt  in  the  fall. 
More  than  this  was  unknown  to  any  ancient  writer:  the  contrivance 
anil  object  ascribed  to  Dunstan  are  tlie  tictions  of  later  writers.’ 
Vol.  1.  p.  *250. 

By  similar  mode  of  statement,  we  should  lind  no  difli- 
culty  in  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  history.  We  feel  it  (jnite  J 
unnecessary  to  enter  further  into  the  real  eirenmstaiices  of  this  h 
atrocious  transaction,  hut  would  oid\  remmil  .Mr  l^iut^ard,  that  | 
he  has  omitted  the  impi>i  taut  fact,  that  this  ‘  trairie  ea!astro|)lie*  ■ 
followed  instantaneously  on  Duustau's  direct  and  hignijicanl  * 
afjpcal  to  Heaven. 

'The  transactions  between  Henry  11.  and  the  turbulent  Heeket, 
ar«  related  in  the  same  spit  it.  The  king  is  treated  with  little 
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coriMnony,  ami  tlie  sainted  iirclibishop  appears  under  a  very 
dilVerent  aspect  from  llrat  which  he  has  usually  worn  in  history, 
and  I'rofu  tliat  which  a  less  partial  survey  and  an  ampler  detail 
would  have  compelled  Mr.  I /mii^ard  to  exhibit.  It  is  scarcely 
cuslihle,  iliat,  alter  so  complete  a  specification,  supported  in 
all  )H)ints  hy  (|uotations  and  relerciices,  as  that  which  occurs  in 
Lord  LytthMon's  life  of  the  second  Henry,  a  writer  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  shonhl  venture  on  the  very  (piestionable  experiment 
of  varnishitu^  the  character  ol  IJecket.  Hut  the  story  is  left 
half  told,  while  the  lorm  and  features  of  its  hero  are  traced  in 
lines  shadowy  and  indistinct.  Hy  these  means,  the  necessity  of 
u  more  direct  investiiijation  is  ailvuntaefeoiisly  eluded.  NV’ith 
shrewder  judgement  than  his  precursor,  Mr.  Herimjton,  Mr.  1^. 
has  avoided  such  a  decidiMl  commitment  of  himself  as  that 
reverend  t^enthMiian  ha/.arth'd  when  he  exultini^ly  exclaimed  : 

‘  (Jive  me  the  greatest  heroes,  whom  ancient  times  did  ileify,  or 
such  as  a  more  temperate*  posterity  has  registered  on  the  lists 
‘  ol  fime,  and  1  will  say  that  llecket,  w  hen  he  closeil  his  life,  was 
‘  full  as  ^rcat  as  they.  All  his  native  cneri^y  then  collected  at 
‘  the  heart ;  and  scein;^  the  heavens,  ns  he  thought,  opened 
^  to  him,  he  f(dl  us  blessed  martyrs  had  done!*  The  present 
Historian  has  trust(‘d  to  the  less  venturous  expetlient  of  im¬ 
perfect  narrative.  We  have  no  disposition  to  vindicate  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  artifice  which  marked  some  parts  of  the  conduct  of 
Henry  ;  yet,  w  t*  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  maintaininii^,  that 
wluMi  he  resisted  the  ini(piitoiis  claim  set  up  by  Hccket,  and 
opposecl  the  scandalous  abuses  t»f  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  ho 
strui^ij^led  not  only  for  tin*  honour  of  his  crown,  hut  for  the  well- 
h(*ini;'  of  his  people.  We  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without 
relei  rin;>;  to  31  r.  'rurner's  admirable  narrative  of  the  transactions 
of  this  important  period.  He  has  held  the  balance  with  the 
most  scrupidous  impartiality  ;  and  a  recurrence  to  his  statements 
would  furnish  the  most  impressive  illustrations  of  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  (d'  Mr.  Lini^ard's  details.  He  is,  indeed,  accused,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Lord  Lytticton,  by  the  present  W  riter,  of  havin<^  laid 
iiiniue  stress  upon  a  letter  written  hy  Gilb<*rt  Toliott,  bishop  of 
iiomlon,  severely  reprehendin*^  the  conduct  of  Hccket;  and 
we  are  referred  to  31  r.  Hcrini;ton*s  Appendix  for  the  proof  that 
the  comjiosition  in  tpiestion  is  a  fori^iTy.  Mr.  H.’s  arguments 
may  possibly  he  satislactcry  to  Mr.  L.  ;  hut,  notwithstanding 
the  triumphant  s«‘lf-gral illations  of  their  Author,  they  have  by 
no  means  Hashed  conviction  upon  our  minds.  A  copy  of 
the  letter  exists  among  the  Cotton  31SS.in  the  Hritish  Museum; 
and  its  title  is  inserted  in  the  index  to  a  volume  of  3188.  in  the 
V  utican  library,  though  the  epistle  itself  is  wanting  at  the  page 
relerred  to.  Mr.  Herington  treats  this  circumstance  as  a  very 
trivial  matter ;  hut  it  seems  to  us  much  easier  to  account  for  the 
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disapiv'iirance  of  the  ohnoxioiis  (iocuinmt  from  the  collection, 
than  to  invent  a  reason  for  the  indicial  reference.  And  alter  all, 
this  is  hut  a  suhordinate  point :  the  main  facts  of  Hecket’s  ca¬ 
reer  are  on  substantial  record,  and  heyonti  the  reach  of  perver¬ 
sion  or  inisn)»prehension.  His  own  lan"uatj(.*  manifests,  incon- 
trovertihly,  his  violent  and  ainhitious  character  ;  and  his  actions 
were  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  words. 

Mr.  Lins^ard  <loes  n(»t,  however,  put  himself  forward  ns  the 
defender  of  the,  Po|>e’s  temporal  authority.  I'liouijh,  as  we  firmly 
Indieve,  tliat  claim  is  only  in  nhev  '.nce,  it  is  not  likely,  under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  to  find  open  utlvoc  ates  amoni^  the  enlii^htened 
partisans  of  the  Holy  See  ;  and  .Mr.  L.  is  too  skilful  a  writer  to 
entani^le  himself  in  improfitahle  controversies.  His  lan^iia&^e 
oil  this  head  is  distinct  and  saij^acious,  thoii<;h  qualified  hy  the 
intimtilion,  that  the  limits  hi'tweeii  the  spiritual  and  the  teinjio- 
ral  power  are  ‘  questionahle.*  In  the  notorious  case  of  the 
excommunication  and  deposition  of  Kint:^  «lohn,  he  remarks: 

*  'The  reader  has  seen  that  Innocent  j;rouiuled  his  temporal  pre¬ 
tensions  on  the  ri^hl  which  he  possessed  of  judging  of  sin,  and  of  the 
obligations  of  oatlis.  'I  his  doctrine,  hostile  as  it  ini^ht  he  to  the  in- 
rlependence  of  sovereigns,  was  often  supported  hy  the  sovereigns 
themselves,  'rims,  when  Kiehard  1.  was  held  in  captivity  hy  the  em¬ 
peror,  his  mother  Kleanor  repeatedly  solicited  the  pontiff  to  procure 
his  liberation  hy  the  exercise  of  that  authority  which  he  possessed 
«>ver  all  temporal  princes.  Itym.  i.  7‘J — 7S.  'I'hus  also  John  himself 
hud,  as  we  have  seen,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  same  authority  to  recover 
Normandy  from  the  king  of*  France.  At  first,  indeed,  the  popes  con- 
tenteil  themselves  with  spiritual  censures:  hut  in  an  age,  when  all 
notions  of  iustiee  were  modelled  alfer  the  feudal  jurisprudence,  it 
was  soon  admitted  tha^.  princes  hy  their  disobedience  became  traitors 
to  Gotl ;  that  as  traitors  they  ought  to  forfeit  their  kingdoms,  the  fees 
which  they  held  of  CiOil :  and  that  to  pronounce  such  sentence  be- 
longcil  to  the  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  earth.  Hy  those 
means  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  (fod  became  the  sovereign  of  the 
sovereigns,  and  assumeil  the  right  of  judging  tliem  in  his  court,  and 
of  transferring  their  crowns  as  he  thought  proper.*  Vol.  II.  p. 

'riie  reign  of  John  is,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  ably 
written,  and,  though  we  miss  those  minor  details  and  comments 
which  throw  so  tniich  light  on  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  de¬ 
monstrate  the  injurious  iutiuouce  of  sacerdotal  asrciulaucy,  wc 
are,  on  the  whole,  satisfied  witli  the  narrative  of  the  leading 
events  ol  that  remarkable  period.  On  the  memorable  transac¬ 
tion  which  transferreil  (iie  allegiance  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
snpn'ine  lordship  of  his  realm,  to  the  Roman  ]>ontiir,  Mr.  Lin- 
gani's  remarks  are  at  once  temperate  and  forcible. 

•  This  trans;iction  has  heaped  eternal  infamy  on  the  memory’ of 
John.  Kvery'  epithet  of  reproacli  has  been  expended  by  w  . iters  and 
readers  against  the  pusillanimity  of  a  prince,  who  could  lay  the  crown 
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of  Englffiul  at  the  foot  of  a  foreign  priest,  and  receive  it  from  him 
again  us  his  vassal  and  tributary.  It  was  certainly  a  disgraceful  act : 
but  there  are  some  considerations,  which,  if  they  do  not  remove,  will 
at  least  extenuate  his  offence.  Though  the  principles  of  morality  arc 
unchangeable,  our  ideas  of  honour  and  infamy  perpetually  vary  with 
the  ever-varying  state  of  society.  To  judge  impartially  ofourwnces- 
tors,  V  e  are  not  to  measure  their  actions  by  the  standard  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  manners  and  notions  :  we  should  transport  ourselves  back  to  the 
age  in  which  tliey  lived,  and  take  into  the  account  their  political  in¬ 
stitutions,  their  principles  of  legislation  and  government.  1®’  Now  in 
the  thirteenth  century  there  was  nothing  so  very  degrading  in  the 
state  of  vassalage.  It  w’as  tlie  condition  of  most  ot  the  princes  of 
Christendom.  Even  the  king  of  Scotland  w  as  the  vassal  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  king  of  England  the  vassal  of  the  king  of  France ; 
the  one  for  the  lands,  w  hatever  they  were,  wduch  he  held  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  crown,  the  other  fur  his  transmarine  territories  :  and  both  were 
frequently  seen  in  public  on  their  knees,  swearing  fealty,  and  doing 
homage  to  their  feudal  superiors.  John  himself  had  been  present 
when  William  the  Lion  subjected  the  Scottish  crown  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  :  and  it  was  but  nine  years  since  Peter,  the  king  of  Arra^on,  had 
voluntarily  become  the  vassal  of  Innocent,  and  bound  himself  and  his 
successors  to  the  yearly  payment  of  tw’o  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of 
gold  to  the  holy  sec.  Nor  were  similar  precedents  wanting  in  his  own 
family.  He  knew  that  his  father  Henry,  powerful  ns  he  was,  had 
become  the  feudatory  of  pope  Alexander  III.:  and  that  his  brother, 
the  lion-hearted  Richard,  had  resigned  his  crown  to  the  emperor  of 
(iermuny,  and  consented  to  hold  it  of  him  by  the  payment  of  a  yearly 
rent.  John  in  his  distress  followed  these  examples  :  and  the  result 
seems  to  have  recommended  his  conduct  to  the  imitation  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  patriots,  who,  to  defeat  llie  claim  of  his  grandson  Edward  1.,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  pope  for  their  superior  lord,  and  maintained  that 
Scotland  had  been  always  a  fief  of  the  church  of  Rome.  '2®* 
Neither  is  the  blame  of  this  transaction  to  he  confined  to  the  king- 
It  must  be  shared  with  him  by  the  great  council  of  tlie  barons,  his 
constitutional  advisers,  the  very  men,  who  two  years  later  extortcnl 
from  him  the  grant  of  their  liberties  in  the  plain  or  Rurinymead.  The 
cession  was  made  by  their  advice  and  with  their  consent :  whence  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed  that  there  was  something  in  the  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  would  justify  the  king,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
Some  writers  have  imagined  that  their  motive  was  the  hope  of  avert¬ 
ing  the  threatened  invasion,  or  if  it  could  not  be  averted,  of  at  least 
preserving  John  on  the  throne  by  the  intervention  of  the  same  power, 
which  had  so  nearly  precipitated  him  from  it.  There  is,  however, 
some  reason  to  believe  that  it  originated  with  the  barons  themselves, 
w  ho  eagerly  grasped  at  the  opportunity  of  humbling  the  pride,  and 
checking  the  violence,  of  the  despot,  whom  they  abhorred.  From 
that  moment  they  began  to  demand  the  grant  of  their  liberties.  On 
his  refusal  they  appe.iled  by  their  agents  to  the  gratitude  of  the  pope, 
now  become  bis  and  their  sovereign,  reminding  him  that  **  it  was  not 
**  to  the  good-w  ill  of  the  king,  but  to  them,  and  the  compulsion  which 
“  they  had  employed,  that  lie  was  indebted  for  bis  supetiority  over 


1  uf  Kt^ijland. 

'•  th#»  F.ng)i!»h  fTowri  ”  InnfKJcnt,  fiowrvcr,  mippnrtPil  tbp  cwu^e  of 
yryficnl :  noc!  tbp  hiironfi  trflHftfrrrpd  tlipir  allr^inncp  to  I.nois,  tbe 
«on  of  I’bilip.  I  bp  men,  who  tould  thus  placi*  on  the  throne  tlie 
heir  of  tfie  l>en('h  monarchy,  were  certainly  cn|»al)le  of  Fuhjectln^ 
it  to  the  fendnl  control  of  the  lienci  of  their  chnrcii.’ 


I  e  hate  had  oera'»ifm,  in  a  former  aitieh*,  to  jwlvert  to  Mr* 

I  liinijard’**  eonteinptmnm  f*stiinate  <d  the  lahotirs  and  <d»nrnet('r 

I  of  WyclilVe.*  I  le  Inm  ♦‘vid»*ntly  loiiml  it  dilfienlt  on  this^td^ject 

i  to  preMcrve  his  nmial  imnlei alioii,  and  to  keep  his  laiti»tiao;e 

I  frmn  rnnnini;  into  imef  tive.  In  reptesentino;  hint  as  etttctinu;, 

in  the  year  Idtit),  into  a  *  fierce  lint  litlienlons  controversy’ 
with  the  mendicant  friars,  he  stnilionsly  eonceals  the  fact,  that  lie 
<  was  ail vfieatinif  the  cause  ol  the  I  ni\eiMitv  ai»ainst  ntiMi  who  were 

constantly  infrinj>inix  units  statutes  and  pi ivile*res,and  invei^lint^ 
f  the  yonnijer  stmlents  Iroin  tin*  collejre  to  the  consent.  lie  omits 

also  to  state,  that,  as  a  reward  lor  his  /eahnis  set  vices,  he  was, 
in  the  follow ini^  year,  elevated  to  the  dionitv  of  master  of  Ha- 
liol  f'ollem',  and  in  Id7‘2,  to  the  diviait\  ehair.  ‘  In  l:MV>,’ 
savs  Mr.  I  lini^ard,  ‘  /o/  tnroms  ndih  n*hi<‘h  wc  aro  not  oo 

*  lywfiinfcf/,  >Vy elilh' snpeiseded  Woodhall  the  warden  (oflVm- 

*  ti'rhm\  hall',  and,  llu  nfff)rol)<iiioH  of  ihv 

‘  expelled  hoth  him  and  his  monks.’  I  low  the  expulsion  oi  his 
ptedeeessor  eoald  he  the  net  of  viillVt*,  Mr.  \t.  iloes  not  ex¬ 
plain  ;  hut  he  hitnsell  supplies  the  contradiition  to  his  state- 
ment.  oodhall  was  ej«*ett‘d  hv  Ari'hlnsliop  ls|ip,  the  fonnder 
ot  the  eidlei»e,  and  the  monks  were  repl.tced  hv  secnlars,  in 
eonseipienee  of  tlte  inirii^m's  ami  hroiK  Iw  whi«*h  they  were  de- 
fentinjf  the  deo-iiTii  of  the  new  tonndation.  After  mentioninjj 
the  pr»‘ferment  s\d*se<piently  conlertvil  on  \>'vcllde,  Mr.  lany^ard 
adds  : 

*  To  aeeejit  ol  prt'tennent  was  sn  contrnn’  to  the  principles  which 
he  aderwards  taught,  tlnil  it  i*»  prohahh*  he  had  not  vet  defennined  to 
^'oihraee  thr  of  a  Mi*  coniinned  however  to  lee- 

*  tore  at  t^xtord,  and  iinitnti'd  in  his  manner  ot'lite  the  nosferitv  of  the 

n>«*n  whom  he  so  warmly  oppostul,  lie  alwavs  wtmt  hareioot,  and 
was  clad  in  a  ^ewa  ol  the  i*t>ars4''*t  russet.  T-v  decree*  he  diverted 
his  invectives  front  the  friars  to  the  whole  hody  of  the  elergv.  The 
pope,  the  bishops,  the  roetors  ami  caraics,  smarted  sueeessivelv  nn- 

i-  *b'r  the  lash . To  disseminate  liis’prineiples,  he  colircifd  a  My  of  | 

fnnntii's^  whom  he  «listinji»uishe<l  by  the  name  of**  poor  priests.”  They  J 
were  eiad  like  himsell,  proli'ssctl  their  determination  never  to  accept  I 
of  any  henertee,  and  undertook  to  exeteise  the  calling  of  itinerant  1 
preachers  without  the  license,  and  even  in  opposition  to  the  aiithorilv  \ 
ol  the  bishops.  1  h<'  coarseness  of  \\  vclltfi'V  invectives,  and  the  re- 
fmetory  conduct  ot  Id?  poor  priests,  soon  became  subjects  of  astonish* 

*  I'clcelic  Review  for  June,  p.  J1.5. 
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mrnt  ftiul  complinnl . The  insurrection  of  the  common*  had 

rriMteil  a  Mroiij^  prejudice  af^aiunt  the  new  tloclrines  of  the  Reformer, 

It  nuiif  hf  that  the  itinerant  preachers  l»ad  improved  on  the  leMont  of 
their  ma*itor .  it  we  can  believe  the  assertions  of  the  contempo- 
r.irv  writers,  we  nni^t  admit  that  their  sermons  were  calculated  to 
awaketr  iir  the  people  a  spirit  of  discontent  aind  insutmrdination,  and 
to  h'-in^  into  cont'Mnpt  the  estadriislied  auiliorities,  both  in  church  and 

staite . Kxempliiry  in  his  morals,  he  (Wyclilfe)  declaimed  against 

vice  with  the  freedom  and  severity  ot  an  apostle  ;  but,  whether  it  were 

fmhcif  nr  prejudice^  hedirected  hisbitterest  invectives  almost  exclusive- 
y  Hgaiinst  theclergy.  In  pro»)f  of  his  doctrines  he  appealed  to  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  and  thus  made  his  dinciples  judges  between  liiin  and  the  bishops. 
.Several  versions  of  the  sacred  writings  were  even  then  extant:  but 
they  were  confined  to  libraries,  or  only  in  the  hands  of  person*  who 
avnired  to  superior  Hiinctily.  Wychife  made  a  new  translation,  multipli¬ 
ed  the  copies  with  the  aid  of  transcribers,  and  by  his  poor  priests 
recommcndi*d  it  to  the  perusal  ot  their  hearers.  In  their  hands  it 
became  an  I’ngim*  of  wonderful  power.  Men  were jhiltered  hif  the  appeal 
tn  their  private  judgement  ;  the  new  doctrines  insensibly  acquired 
partisans  and  protectors  in  the  higher  classes,  who  alone  were  ac- 
rpi.iinted  with  the  use  ot*  letters  ;  a  spirit  of  iiupiiry  was  generated  ; 
and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  religious  revolution  which,  in  little 
moie  than  a  century,  astonisheil  and  convulsed  the  nations  of  Kurope.’ 
V<d.  I II.  pp.  IbO  — I !*S. 

'I'o  unravel  this  adroitly  woven  tissue  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
it  would  be  nupiisite  to  go  inort*  into  detail  than  our  limits  will 
admit  of.  The  insionation  that  WycliiVe  was  instrumental  in 
fomenting  the  lelndlitm  under  W  at  'Fyler,  is  worthy  of  (be 
‘  contemporary  \m iters*  to  whom  Mr.  l/mgard  refers,  that  is  to 
say,  the  monkish  historians,  the  virulent  enemies  of  the  Uefor- 
iner  ;  hut  an  enlightened  and  impartial  writer  would  not  have 
permitted  himself  to  set  down  the  ('ahimny  as  an  historical  fact 
on  so  suspicious  testimony.  ‘  'I'hat  this  is  an  aspersion  invented 
‘  by  the  enemies  <d  the  |•|•ote^tunt  caus«»  to  sully  its  doctrines,* 
remarks  om*  of  \\  yclilVe*s  hiographers,  ‘  is  abundantly  apparent 
‘  troin  hence;  that,  had  it  been  in  the  power  of  the  |N*rsecutors 
‘  of  the  Kel’onner,  to  have  liisteued  ujion  him  so  foul  an  acciisa- 
"  ‘  ti<ui,  they  most  cheerfully  woidil  have  availeil  themselves  of 

‘  this  sure  method  of  crushing  tin*  man  whose  ruin  they  were 
‘  contriving  hy  any  ami  every  means  they  cotdtl  devise,  .\inong 
‘  (liose  who  most  siilVercd  either  in  tludr  pro|M»rty  or  persons, 
j  ‘  were  many  who  were,  notorious  for  (heir  adherence  (o  (ho 
^  ‘  cause  of  reformation  ;  a  circumstance  which  would  not  Iiavo 

I  ‘  happene<l,  had  the  disc  iples  of  Wyclilb*  f.ivoured  these  tiirbii- 
S  ‘  lent  proceedings.* ♦  Mr.  LiiiganTs  statement  of  VVyrliIfe*s 

•  Lite  of  VVicklif,  by  the  Rev.  JI.  H.  Baber,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  his  New  Testament.  4lo.  I^ondon.  1810.  p.  xxii.  In  this 
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cloctrincs’  not  Iom  dininijenuoiis  ;  and  his  attempt  to  deprire 
him  of  the  honour  of  liavint^  ht*en  the  first  to  undertake  a  com¬ 
plete  Kn^lish  version  ot  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  con¬ 
temptible.  What  does  he  mean  by  ‘  several  versions  of  the 
‘  sacred  writiiii^s*  previously  ex<unt  ?  If  he  inttMuls  by  this 
expression,  parts  of  the  Scri|)tures,  his  lan^iia^e  is  calculated  to 
mislead.  If  he  means  to  assert  that  there  wen*  extant  several 
versions  of  the  whole  nil)le  in  the  vernacular  tonj>;ue,  it  behoved 
him  to  adduce  further  evidence  than  the  hare  assertion  contained 
in  Sir  Thomas  .Mor»*N  l>ialoi;ues.  How  pitiable  the  prejudices 
which  could  lead  a  (Miristiaii  clergyman  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  employ  the  laii^uat^e  of  depreciation  atid  tlisplacency  in 
reference  to  the  vast  and  noble  iiiidertakiiii^  by  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  first  reinlered  accessible  to  our  countrymen  in 
their  own  lani;iia';;i‘ !  lint,  for  WyclilVe’s  labours,  Mr.  l/mv^ard 
has  no  i^atitude,  and  lor  his  genius  and  elevation  of  mind,  no 
adrninttion. 

We  should  launch  at  once  on  the  stormy  and  haveidess  sea  of 
controversy,  were  we  to  touch  on  all  the  points  on  which 
what  we  should  term  the  increase  of  knowledp*,  but  what  Mr. 
Lin^ard  would  stii^matisc  us  the  factious  spirit  of  innovation, 
would  set  us  at  variance.  For  this  we  have  little  leisure  and 
loss  inclination.  We  shall,  therefore,  passing  by  the  intervening^ 
periods,  proceed  to  otVor  a  few  fi^eneral  remarks  on  that  portion 
of  his  fourth  volume  which  comprises  the  history  of  Henry  the 
Ei;:;hth. 

'That  eventful  reiy^n  offers  to  the  keen  and  skillul  controvertist, 
an  extensive  ran^e  of  debateable  ;;round.  'I'liero  is  scn.cely  a 
sin^^le  position  that  may  not  he  contested  ;  and  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  coniu'cteil  with  the  various  transactions,  may  easily 
be  so  manai^ed  as  to  i^ive  them  the  hue  and  aspect  best  suited 
to  the  views  and  fecrmi;s  of  the  commentator,  it  comprehends 
that  critical  period  when  li^ht  and  darkness  were  contlictini^ 
with  each  otlier  ;  when  the  partisans  of  ilomish  domination, 
who  luwl  Ion*;  acted  on  the  principle  that  ii^norance  is  weakness, 
were  beginning  to  teel  the  pressure  of  the  antagonist  maxim 


volume  will  be  found  an  ample  summary  of  Wycliffe’*  opinions, 
which  the  reader  of  Mr.  Lingurd*s  work  will  do  well  to  compare  with 
that  gentleman’s  account  of  them.  See  also  Turner’s  History  of 
England.  Vol.  II.  pp.  t‘21 — Three  years  after  Wycliffo’s 
death,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  complained,  that  ‘  the  eternally 
‘  damned  sons  of  .Anti-Christ,  the  discify/rs  and  follou'crs  of  Mahomet^ 
‘  conspiring  with  a  diabolical  instigation,  confederating  together 
‘  under  the  name  of  Lollards,  and  actuated  by  insainty,  were  pouring 

*  out  their  poison  from  their  hoiKyed  mouth,  under  the  veil  (k*  great 

*  wnctity.’ 
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that  ‘  knoulodfjo  is  power/  Hut  liljiU  aru!  kTiowlecljjo  \TCTe  a» 
yet  impel  lecl ;  aiul  tlie  (iefeiulers  of  tlie  ‘  old  learninf^  ’  had  thit* 
iiiiinense  advuntun^e  over  the  free  inquirer,  that  they  were  tena¬ 
cious  of  tlu*ir  opinions,  and  expert  in  the  defence  of  them,  wliilethe 
ndvoeates  of  reforiuation  were  venturini;  on  an  old,  indeed,  and 
sure,  hut  disused  and  half-ohliterated  path.  Hrighlness  was 
upon  it,  hut  broken  and  oliseuied  hy  partial  haze.  Safety  was 
uitiiin  it;  hut  menaces  and  penalties  visited  it  with  transient 
jMM'il.  Joy  and  triumph  were  in  its  horizon,  hut  ditViculty  and’ 
sutlerin^  contimully  ui  ijeil  to  di'viation  from  tlie  *  ri<;ht  onward* 
course.  We  oui;;hl  not  then  to  he  surprised  that  some  of  the  Ke- 
lormers  were  feehleaud  hesitating  in  conduct,  that  they  occasion¬ 
ally  shewed  symptoms  of  uncertainty  in  o|)inion,  or  that  they* 
degraded  themselves,  and  hetrayed  their  cause,  hy  retaiuinsf  a 
portion  of  that  spirit  of  |)ersccution  which  they  had  irnhibed 
iVom  their  ‘  nursini^  mother,’  the  C'hurch  of  Rome.  It  is  not, 
however,  from  a  Catholic  historian,  that  we  shall  expect  justice 
to  their  memory  :  tluar  virtues  arc  not  inserted  in  his  brief,  and 
his  antipathies  will  not  dispose  him  to  extenuate  tht  jr  faults. 
We  will  not  accuse  Mr.  Lin^ard  of  ‘  setting  down  uni'lit  in 
‘  malice.*  Of  Henry  himself,  he  could  not  speak  too  harshly. 
Wolsey  is  somewhat  spared,  (iiardineris  introduced  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  renders  us  curious  to  know  the  shape  under  which  he 
will  take  his  station  in  the  rci^n  of  Mary.  Hut  Cranmer  ap|>ear9 
in  a  very  unfavourahle  li^ht.  The  weakness  and  vucillation  of 
his  mind  ollered  ‘  verjje  enough*  for  the  deterioration  of  his 
character;  and  the  opportunity  is  not  iiej^lccted.  Nor  has  Mr. 
l/mi^ard  done  justice  to  the  character  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
from  whom  he  endeavours,  without  any  authority,  to  take  aw'ay 
the  merit  of  defendini^  Wolsey  in  his  disgrace.  We  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  vimlicating  these  men.  The  cause  of  the 
Reformation  cannot  he.  identi(ie<l  with  Henry,  for,  though  he 
njecled  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  he  retained  the  ahsurdities  of 
J*o|»ery  ;  nor  with  ('ranmer,  for  he  was  deficient  in  firmness  and 
decision  ;  nor  with  Cromwell,  since,  although  he  gave  an  enlight- 
iMied  protection  to  the  professors  ol  the  new  doctrines,  it  ii  yet 
iloiihtful  how  far  he  had  himself  embraced  them.  Hut  Cranmer 
had  many  and  consjiicuous  virtues ;  Cromwell  was  an  eminent 
statesman  ;  and  while  by  no  means  anxious  that  their  failures 
should  be  concealed,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  suppression  of 
their  better  qualities.  The  narrative  of  Edward’s  brief  and 
agitated  reign  is  closed  with  the  following  observations. 

‘  Within  the  realm  poverty  and  discontent  generally  prevailed. 
The  extension  of  enclosures,  and  the  new  practice  of  letting  lands  at 
r^ck-rents,  had  driven  from  their  homes  numerous  families,  who^ 
fathers  had  occupied  the  same  farms  for  several  generations:  and  the 
increasing  multitudes  of  the  poot  began  to  riesort  to  the  more  pOjim* 
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lous  towns  in  search  of  that  relief,  wliich  had  been  formerly  distrU 
huted  at  the  gates  of  the  m('^a^terie8.  Nor  were  the  national  morals 
improved,  if  we  ma>  judge  fn)m  the  portraits  drawn  by  the  most 
eminent  of  the  refinueil  preachers,  i  hey  assert  that  the  sulferings 
of  the  indigent  were  vieweil  with  inditlerence  by  the  hard-hearted¬ 
ness  of  the  rich  ;  that  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  the  most  haretaced 
frauds  were  avowed  and  justilied;  that  robbers  and  murderers 
escaped  punishment  by  the  paitiaiity  of  juries,  and  the  corruption  of 
judges  ;  that  church-livings  were  given  to  laymen,  or  coiuei  ted  to 
the  use  of  the  patrons;  that  marriages  were  repeatedly  dissolved  by 
nrivate  authority  ;  and  that  the  haunts  ol‘ prostitution  were  multiplied 
beyond  measure,  llow  far  credit  should  he  given  to  such  represen¬ 
tations,  may,  perhaps,  he  doubtful.  Declamations  from  the  pulpit 
are  not  the  best  historical  evidence.  Much  in  them  must  he  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  exaggeration  of  zeal :  much  to  the  alfectation  of 
eloquence.  Still,  when  these  deductions  have  been  made,  when  the 
invectives  of  Knox  and  l.e\er,  of  Ciilpin  and  Latimer,  have  been 
reduced  by  the  slainlartl  of  reason  and  experience,  enough  will 
remain  to  justil’y  the  conclusion,  that  the  change  of  religious  polity, 
by  removing  many  of  the  former  restraints  upon  vice,  and  enervating 
the  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts,  had  given  a  holder  front  to 
licentiousness,  and  opeiu  d  a  wider  scope  to  the  indulgence  of  crimi¬ 
nal  passion.’  Vol.  IV.  pp.  47(),  477. 

There  is  consuininate  art  in  this  passage.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  skilful  selection  of  phrase  in  the  words  ‘  re- 
‘  ligioii.s  polity,’  ainl  the.  ile\tt‘rous  ascription  of  ‘  allectalion’ 
to  the  Vehement  and  simjile-mimled  men  whose  ‘  invectives’  are 
made  the  basis  of  the  aiftiihil.iting  ‘  conchision.’  'I’he  relaxation 
ot  morals  eon.^etpient  upon  the  tlissentions  and  commotions  of 
this,  and  of  the  pieceiling  reign  ;  the  criminal  c'xcesses  both  of 
Catholics  and  Pioteslants;  the  dissolute  jninciplcs  and  haliits 
introduceii  and  maintained  by  the  licentiousness  and  depiLvity 
of  Henry;  all  these  are  mingleil  in  one  portentous  mass,  and 
identified  with  the  progress  ol  the  Reformation.  'I'o  give  a 
formal  answer  to  insiiuiutioiis  like  these,  would  he  to  rescue 
them  liom  the  tdli’cts  of  the  only  sensation  they  are  ever  likely 
lo  excite.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  cite  a  counter  state¬ 
ment,  collected  *  Irom  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  King 
‘  Henry  the  Kighth.’  ‘  'The  cathedral  elergv,’  say  ihey, 
‘  throughout  the  kingdom,  gave  themselves  up  wholly  lo  idle- 
‘  ness  anil  pleasure.  'They  decried  uinl  discouraged  learning  ; 
‘  atlirniing  that  learning  would  bring  in  heresy,  and  all  manner 

*  of  mischiel.  I'he  rural  ami  parochial  clergy  were  universally 
‘  ignorant,  slotldul,  itlle,  superstitious,  proud,  and  vicious ; 
‘  nieaching  most  of  them  hut  once  a  ipiarter  on  a  Sunday,  aiul 
‘  hut  few  more  than  once  a  month,  on  the  first  Sunday  tiiereof. 
‘  in  Ijcnl,  sermons  were  more  frequent;  hut  these  usually  turned 

*  on  abfetinence,  coufession,  the  necessity  of  corporal  severities, 
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*  pilijri  in  acres,  the  onnchin«4  of  the  shrines,’ aiul  the  relics  of  the 

*  saints,  anti  the  "rent  use  of  intlnl^enees . No  pains  were 

*  taken  to  inform  the  people  of  the  hatehilness  of  vice,  anti  the 
‘  excellency  of  holiness,  or  of  the  wontlerfnl  love  of  Christ,  by 
‘  which  men  miijht  he  cn:^a:;etl  to  ucknowleticre  untl  obey  him. 

‘  It  was  far  otherwise  on  the  holy  or  saints'  days,  for  on  them 
‘  the  monks  anti  the  friars  and  others  wonltl  ascend  the  pulpit, 

‘  and,  insteatl  of  sermons,  hurancrue  the  people  on  the  merits, 

‘  snpertn't)<<;ations,  anti  miraclt^s  of  the  saints,  to  the  memory  of 
‘  whtnn  the  tlay  was  tietlicatetl ;  mac:n‘f>ni‘C  their  relics,  which 
*’  they  always  took  care  to  inform  them,  were  laiti  u))  in  such 
‘  anti  such  places.’*  After  this,  we  need  only  intpiire  in  what 
‘  the  former  restraints  n|)on  vice’  consistetl.  Were  they  tt)  be 
found  in  the  sale  td’  intlnli^enees,  anti  of  masses  for  the  tleatl  ? 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  have  yit>Itletl  to  the  necessity 
t»f  making  the  prect'dincT  strictures  ;  and  we  now  feel  ourselves 
at  iihert)  to  expn'ss  our  hiiifh  uilmiration  of  Mr.  l/mi^artl’s  labours 
ill  all  that  le'^artls  the  secular  history  of  our  country.  He  has 
invariably  imposcti  upon  himself  thi^  severe  hut  indispensable 
cxertitM)  of  iiivostii^atiiii'  untl  compurin*^  primary  authorities; 
and  this  tryiii:*’  task  he  seems  to  have  executtsl  with  peculiar 
facility,  tlistinctiicss,  anti  tlccision.  lie  never  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  writer  sittini^  with  his  limbers  between  the  leaves  of  an  oltl 
folit),  lefcrrini^  fi  tmi  one  tt)  anotiier,  and  eiitaiic^h'd  amonc^ 
the  imperfectly  comhinetl  frac^meiits  on  which  he  is  vainly  striviii!^ 
to  fix  his  hewildert‘tl  atieiititni  :  lie  wieltls,  on  the  contrary,  his 
chimsy  ami  tiftt  n  tliscort!ant  materials  with  atimirahle  mastery  ; 
lie  tliscriminales  with  clearness  anti  jirecisioti ;  and  his  summings- 
up  are  contlenst'tl  untl  comprehensive.  In  this  particular,  we 
should  hi‘  fiisposetl  tt)  say  that,  with  the  exce|)tit)ii  of  Mr.  Sharon 
'ruriuM*,  he  excels  all  other  motlerii  wriii*rs  of  l*’ni;llsh  history  ; 
since  even  Dr.  If  enry  was  loo  fiv<{mMilly  s  ilisfietl  with  secondary 
information.  'Mu*  scattercti  untl  confiisetl  traiis.ictioiis  of  the 
Aiiijlo-Saxon  periotl,  under  the  skilful  maiiai^einent  of  Mr.  Liii- 
tl,  find  an  ea^y  anti  interestiiit^  arranirement  ;  ami  the  admi- 
iiistraiions  of  the  Hretwahlas,  iht*  \ ieissitmles  t)f  the  dilf'ereiit 
kiiii;;doms,  anti  the  reiti^ns  t)f  the  W fst  Saxon  riih'rs,  as  well  as 
oi  tilt*  monarehs  of  Kiii'lantI,  are  vii^oronsly  sktdchetl. 

Not  withstaiitliitiT  tin*  tlefects  of  the  Saxon  institutions,  they  con¬ 
tained  the  elements  of  freedom  and  impartial  justice  ;  anti  to  their 
orii^inaii'in  may  he  traced  many  t>f  tlie  most  hiijhly  valuetl  of  our 
present  pi ivileir^.s.  |ti  ajj  t||(*  various  tlepaiMineiits  of  jutlicial 
inlministrafion,  care  was  taken  to  introdiict?  tin*  most  eir  ctive 
uLj.  nfs.  'I’he  hii^hest  political  tribunal  of  the  realm  is  thus  de- 
sciiiied  by  Mr.  Lin^urtl. 
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*  All  the  occasional  courts, respectable  as  they  mi^ht  be,  were  eclipsed 
by  the  superior  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  “  nnckle  synoths  or  wite- 
nageinots,”  the  great  meetings,  or  the  assemblies  of  the  counsellors, 
which  were  regularly  convened  at  the  festivals  of  Christinas,  Kaster, 
and  Whitsuntide,  and  occasionally,  at  other  times,  as  dilficult  circum¬ 
stances  or  sudden  exigencies  might  re(|uirc.  Who  were  the  constitu¬ 
ent  members  of  this  supreme  tribunal,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  de¬ 
bate  :  and  the  dissertations,  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  have  only  con¬ 
tributed  to  involve  it  in  greater  obscurity.  It  has  been  pretended  that 
not  only  the  military  tenants  had  a  right  to  be  present,  but  that  the 
ceorls  also  attended  by  their  representatives,  the  borsholders  of  the 
tythings.  The  latter  part  of  the  assertion  has  been  made  without  a 
shadow  of  evidence,  and  the  former  is  built  on  very  fallacious  grounds. 
It  is  indeed  probable  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  states 
most  of  the  military  retainers  may  have  attended  the  public  councils: 
yet  even  the  deliberations  were  confined  to  the  chieftains ;  and  no¬ 
thing  remained  for  the  vassals  but  to  applaud  the  determination  of 
their  lords.  Hut  in  later  times,  when  tlie  several  principalities  were 
united  into  one  monarchy,  the  recurrence  of  these  assemblies,  thrice 
in  every  year  w  ithin  the  short  space  of  six  months,  would  have  been 
an  insupportable  burthen  to  the  lesser  proprietors:  and  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  greater  attended  only  when  it  was  required  by  the 
importance  of  events,  or  bv  the  vicinity  of  the  court  'I'he  princijial 
members  seem  to  have  been  the  spiritual  and  temporal  thanes,  who 
held  immediately  of  the  crown,  and  who  could  command  the  services 
of  military  vassals.  It  was  necessary  that  the  King  shoulil  obtain 
the  assent  of  these  to  all  legislative  enactments  ;  because  w  ithout  their 
acquiescence  and  support  it  was  impossible  to  carry  them  into  execu¬ 
tion.  To  many  charters  we  have  the  signatures  of'  the  witan.  They 
seldom  exceed  thirty  in  number  ;  they  never  amount  to  sixty.  They 
include  the  names  of  the  king  and  his  sons,  of  a  few  bishops  and  ab¬ 
bots,  of  nearly  an  equal  number  of  ealdormen  and  thanes,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  of  the  queen,  and  of  one  or  two  abbesses.  Others,  the 
fideles  or  vassals,  who  had  accompanied  their  lords,  are  mentioned  as 
looking  on  and  applauding:  but  there  exists  no  proof  whatever,  that 
they  enjoyed  any  share  in  the  deliberations. 

‘  'Fhe  legal  powers  of  this  assembly  have  never  been  accurately 
ascertained :  pr«>b.ibly  they  were  never  fully  defined.  To  them,  on 
the  vacancy  of  the  crown,  belonged  the  choice  of  the  next  sovereign: 
anil  we  find  them  exercising  this*  claim  not  only  at  the  decease  of  each 
king,  but  even  during  the  absence  of  Kthelrcd  in  Normanily.  They 
compelled  him  to  enter  into  a  solemn  compact  w  ith  the  nation,  before 
they  would  acknowledge  him  a  second  time  for  king  of  England.  In 
ordinary  cases  their  ileliberations  were  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign:  and  as  individually  they  were  his  vassals,  as  they  had 
sworn  “  to  love  what  he  loved,  and  shun  what  he  shunned,”  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  generally  acquiesced  in  his  wishes.  In 
the  preambles  to  the  Saxon  laws  the  king  sometimes  assumes  a  lofty 
strain.  He  decrees:  the  witan  give  their  advice.  He  denominates 
himself  the  sovereign  :  they  are  his  bishops,  his  ealdormen,  his  thanes. 
But  on  Ollier  occasIous  this  style  of  royalty  disappears,  and  the  legis- 
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lative  enactments  arc  attributed  to  the  witan  in  conjunction  .with  the 
king.  The  same  diversity  appears  in  treaties  concluded  with  foreign 
powers.  Some  bear  only  the  name  of  the  king  ;  in  otliers  the  witan 
are  introduced  us  sanctioning  the  instrument  by  their  concurrence.  In 
their  judicial  capacity  they  compromised  or  decided  civil  controversies 
among  themselves;  summoned  before  them  state  criminals  of  great 
power  and  connexions;  and  usually  pronounced  the  sentence  offer- 
feiture  and  outlawry  against  those  whom  they  found  guilty.  As  legis¬ 
lators  they  undertook  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crimes,  and  the  due  administration  of 
justice.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  359 — 361. 

'I'lie  continual  agitations  of  the  realm  do  not  seem  to  have 
prevented  the  active  prosecution  of  commerce,  or  tlie  acquisition 
of  wealth.  When  William  the  Norman  revisited  his  continental 
dominions  after  the  CuiHpiest,  the  tjnglish  whom  he  carried  in 
his  train,  attracted  iniicli  attention  :  the  females  were  admired  as 
niudels  of  beauty,  ami  their  attire  excited  astonishment  by  its 
magnitieenee.  'I'he  Conqueror  took  with  him  such  a  pnd’usioii 
of  wealth  as  to  give  a  somewhat  extravagant  itiea  of  the  pros* 
perity  of  his  new  possessions  ;  and  one  of  his  historians  tells  his 
readers,  that  England  ‘  far  surpasses  the  (laiils  .iii  abundance  of 
‘  the  precious  metals.  If  iu  fertility  it  may  he  termed  the 

*  granary  of  Ct  res,  in  riches  it  shouhl  he  called  the  treasury  of 

*  Arabia.  T'he  Knglish  .women  excel  in  ilie  use  of  the  .needle, 
‘  and  ill  the  embroidery  of  guhl ;  the  men  in  every  species  ef 

*  elegant  workmanship.  Moreover,  the  best  artists  of  Ger- 

*  many  reside  among  them  ;  and  merchants  import  into  the  island 

*  ‘  the  most  vuhiaiile specimens  of  foreign  manufacture.’  On  other 

*  authorities  it  is  stated,  that  embroidery  and  gohlsmitlis’  work  of 
superior  execution  were  known  to  the  cuiitineiital  nations  by  the 

^  term  ‘  opera /I  iiy/tca.* 

The  immediate  ett’ects  of  the  Norman  invasion  .were,. no, doubt, 
injurious,  and  the  reigns  of  the  first  Englisli  iiiouarchs  ufi  the 
A  race  of  Rollo  were  stern  and  oppressive.  T'lie  military  devasta- 
I  tions  of' William,  and  the  extreme  fondness  of  .the  .new.  line  of 
^  sovereigns  for  the  chase,  trunsforined  many  valuable  tracts  of 
^  land  into  iiniiroritable  wastt  s,  and  visited  the  natives  with  in- 
^  tolerable  privations.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  dillicult  to  determine 
d  whctlier  llie  country  deriveil  improvement,  or  not,  from  the  inter- 
f  mixture  of  the  invaders,  or  from  the  introdiiction  of  new  customs, 
^  tenures,  laws,  and  tribunals.  Wc  are  rehictant  to  engage  in  a 
discussion  at  once  so  diiliiuus  and  extensive;  though  Mr.  Lin - 
^  garil  has  furnished  a  skilful  selection  of  materials  elucidatory  of 
these  topics,  'riie  first  Henry  conferred  some  htMietits  upon 
I  his  sulijecls,  and  distinguished  himself  by  providing  for  (he  due 
<  adiiiiiiistratioii  ol  justice  ;  but  his  personal  rapacity,  the  severity 
lof  his  temper,  aud  his  ties  true  U  Ye  passioa  for  theebase,  iaflioied 
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auATfrin!^  not  to  Im*  <H)in]><'nsat(Ml  by  the  casual  equity  of  his  rule. 
11  enry  II.  aseeiHlcd  the  fbrone  amid  tlic  calamities  with  uhidi 
the  herre  conte.sts  and  baronial  oppressions  of  the  stormy  rei^n 
of  Stephen  had  vi.sited  I’hiL^land.  lie  found  that  there  were  still 
ill  re^elVl‘ for  him  additional  perplexities  in  the  encroachments 
of  the  cleruy,  and  the  turbulence  of  his  sons.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  l/micard  of  the  (piarrel  be¬ 
tween  Henry  and  llecki't.  Tor  no  other  piirjiose  conceivable 
by  us,  than  that  of  prejudicini;  the  reader’s  mind  ai'ainst  the 
former,  ami  thus  preparini;  him  to  side  with  the  latter  as  the 
victim  of  cralt,  violence,  ami  oppression,  an  unfavourable  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  monarch  is  introduced,  contrary  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice,  at  the  commencement  of  his  nMijn.  It  is,  however,  power¬ 
fully,  thou'jh,  w«‘ think,  not  cpiite  fail  ly  drawn. 


‘  llelbre  I  proceed  with  this  narrative,  1  sliall  lay  before  tlie  reader 
a  sketch  of  the  kind's  character,  as  it  has  been  delineated  by  writers, 
who  livetl  in  hi>  court,  and  observed  his  conduct  uiuler  the  vicissitudes 
of  alonj;  and  eventful  rei^n.  Between  the  compieror  and  all  his  male 
descendants  there  existed  a  marked  resemblance.  The  stature  of 
Henry  was  moderate,  his  countenance  majestic,  and  his  complexion 
florid:  but  his  person  was  di^tij^ured  by  an  unseemly  protuberance  of 
the  abdomen,  which  besought  to  contract  by  tbe  united  aid  of  exer¬ 
cise  and  sobriety.  Few  per'^ons  have  etpialled  him  in  abstemiousness, 
none  perhaps  in  activity.  lie  was  perpetually  in  motion  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  i-lvery  moment,  wliicli  eould  be  spared  from  more  im¬ 
portant  concerns,  he  devoted  to  hunting  :  but  no  t'atigue  could  subdue 
his  lesticssuesb :  aiter  the  chase  he  wouKl  snatch  a  hasty  repast,  and 
then  rising' from  table,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  bis  attendants,  keep 
them  walking;  or  standing  till  bed*time.  During;  his  education  in  the 
castle  of  Gloucester  he  liad  ac(|uired  a  kno\\lcd;4e  of  letters  :  and  after 
his  accession  delighted  in  the  c«>nvcrsation  of  the  learned.  Such  was 


the  power  of  iiis  memory,  that  lu:  is  said  to  have  retained  whatever 
hr  had  heard  or  rt'ad,  and  to  have  recognised  nt  the  first  glance  every 
person  wliom  he  hud  previously  seen.  He  was  elocpient,  afl'able,  fa- 
celioii';  uniting  with  tlu*  dignity  of  the  prince  the  manners  of  the 
Henil  email  :  hut  uiuler  tliis  tascinatln^  outside  was  eoneealeil  a  heart, 
lliiit  eouhl  ilesi'cnd  lo  the  iiasest  ai  litices,  and  sport  with  its  own  ho¬ 
nour  aiui  veiueitv-  No  one  woukl  helleve  his  assertions  or  trust  his 


promises,  yet  lu*  justified  iliis  habit  of  duplicity  by  tbe  maxim,  that 
It  is  belter  to  repent  of  woriU  tlian  of  facts,  to  be  guilty  of  falsehood 
than  to  iail  in  a  tavourlte  pursuit.  Tbou^b  possessed  of  ample  do¬ 
minions,  and  ilesiroiis  of  extending  tliem,  be  never  obtained  the 
laurels  c'f  a  eoiupuTor.  His  ambition  was  checked  bv  bis  caution. 
Lven  in  the  lull  tide  of  prosperity  he  would  stop  to  calculate  the, 
chances  ngaiu'>t  him,  and  frequently  plungcil  himself  into  real,  to 
avoiil  imauinaiy,  evils.  Hence  tl'e  cb.iracteristic  feature  of  his  policy 
w.'is  delay  :  a  hasty  decision  could  not  be  recalled  :  but  he  persuaded 
lumselt  tlial  procrastination  would  allow  him  to  improve  every  advan. 
Uq^e  vfiiicii  neeiJent  luight  oder.  In  Ills  uwu  dominions  he  wislicd, 
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MVi  a  contemporary,  to  concentrate  all  power  within  !»is  own  person* 
Ho  w  as  jealous  of  every  species  of  authority  which  did  not  emanate 
from  himself,  and  which  was  not  subservient  to  his  will.  His  pride 
delighted  in  confounding  the  most  haughty  of  his  nobles,  and  depress¬ 
ing  the  most  powerful  families.  He  abridged  their  rights,  divided 
their  possessions,  and  married  their  heiresses  to  men  of  inferior  rank. 
He  was  careful  that  his  favourites  should  owe  every  thing  to  himself, 
and  gloried  it.  the  parade  of  their  imw’cr  and  opulence,  because  they 
were  of  his  own  creation.  But  if  lie  was  a  bountiful  master,  he  was 
a  most  vindictive  enemy.  His  temper  could  not  brook  contradiction. 
Whoever  hesitated  to  obey  his  will,  or  presumed  to  thwart  his  desires, 
w  as  marked  out  for  his  victim,  and  was  pursued  with  the  most  unre¬ 
lenting  vengeance.  His  passion  was  the  raving  of  a  madman,  the 
fury  of  a  savage  beast.  In  its  paroxysms  his  eyes  were  spotted  with 
blood,  his  countenance  seemed  of  tiame,  his  tongue  poured  a  torrent 
of  abuse  aiul  imprecation,  and  his  hands  w  ere  employed  to  iiiHict  ven¬ 
geance  on  w  hatever  came  within  his  reach.  On  one  occasion  Huniet, 
a  favourite  minister,  had  ventured  to  offer  a  plea  in  justification  of 
the  king  of  Scots.  Henry’s  anger  was  instantly  kindled.  He  called 
Humet  a  traitor,  threw  down  his  cap,  ungirt  Ins  sword,  tore  od*  his 
clothes,  pulled  the  silk  coverlet  from  his  couch,  and  unable  to  do 
more  mischief,  sate  down,  and  gnawed  the  straw'  on  the  floor.  Hence 
the  reader  will  perceive  that  pride  and  passion,  caution  and  duplicity, 
formed  the  distinguishing  traits  in  his  character.’  Vol.  11.  pp.  l-l,  2,  U. 

A  Catholic  clergyman  is  not  exactly  the  individnal  to  whom  wc 
shouhl  look  for  a  fair  statemtMit  of  all  the  transactions  which 
fiistinguish  the  reign  of  John  us  one  of  the  most  remark  able 
in  the  Hiiglish  annuls ;  hut,  making  some  necessary  deiliictions 
on  tlie  score  of  professional  partialities,  Mr.  Lingard  has  ac¬ 
quitted  liimself  satisfactorily.  ’I'he  (ireat  Charter  is  justly  re- 
preseiiteil,  not  as  a  new  cotie,  nor  as  an  assertion  of  the  fiindu- 
meiitdl  principles  of  legislation,  but  as  a  correction  of  palpable 
abuses  in  the  old  system,  and  as  the  assertion  of  certain  rights 
and  immunities  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  crown. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  celelirated  parliament  summoned  by  Si¬ 
mon  tie  .Montlort,  earl  of  lieiccstcr,  in  1205,  Mr.  L.  enters  into 
the  much  agitated  tpiestioii. respecting  the  composition,  in  prior 
,  times,  of  the  great  <‘oiineil  of  llie  realm.  It  is  beyond  contro¬ 
versy,  that,  ill  this  instance,  rejiresentativcs  were  present  from 
the  counties,  eiti«*s,  anti  boroughs ;  but  it  has  been  contended, 
that  it  was  a  novel  measure,  adopted  hy  Leicester  for  the  further- . 
I  ance  of  his  own  views.  Mr.  Lingard  embract^  this  opinion.  He 
4  hultls  (hat  under  the  earlier  Norman  kings,  the  parliamenU  were 
i constituted  strictly  on  feudal  principles,  being,  on  ordinary  oc-, 
casions,  ‘  composed  of  tlie  bishops'  and  abbots,  the  earls  and 
*  barons,  the  ministers  and  judges,  and  the  neighbouring  knights, 

‘  holding  of  the  crown  hut,  under  more  pressing  ctreum*^ 
stances,  (he  monarch  was  accustomed  to  summon  tbe  whole  body 
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of  Ills  truants  if)  ohlrl'.  'riirrr  arc,  however,  instances  from  which 
it  u|)|>cur'«  that  kiiinhls  of  the  shire,  orii^iually  chosen  for  a  suh- 
ordiiiute  purpose,  hud  hecouic  a  usiiul  part  of  the  ti^reat  nalionul 
couiK’li.  'riie  introduction  of  the  rejnvsi'iitatives  o!  cities  and 
iM^roUi'le*,  seems  tf»  have  been  first  adopted  l»y  Leicester.  Mr. 
Liiii^arti  has  searched  in  vain  for  evidence  that  the  practice  had 
ohtained  previouslv  to  the  date  ol  de  .Montfort’s  pariiaineiit. 

On  these  points  \\e  havt*  follow (m1  Mr.  Idm^ard,  it  not  al* 
ways  with  entire  conviction,  yet,  with  much  interest  and  t^ratifi- 
ention.  Hut  we  no  sooiut  encounter  him  on  professional  i^ronnds 
Ihuii  wc  find  him  at  fault.  'I'he  history  of  the  illusti ions  Uohert 
Orosseteste,  hishop  of  Lincoln,  is  stated  to  have  had  ‘  consiiler- 
‘  ahle  inlori'sl*  attached  to  it  ‘  hy  the  partiolity  of  modern 
‘  wrilius.’  Our  readers  will,hy  this  time,  have  fully  understood  the 
lueanini^  of  this  inuendo.  It  is,  as  usual,  accompanied  with  a 
iiarruti\ein  which  all  that  is  ftitiitditt  is  left  out:  tin*  statements 
of  iMatthew  Paris,  who  alVirms  that  the  hishop  treated  the  l\>pe 
with  very  little  ceiemony,  are  dismiss(‘d  as  *  ridiculous  tales;’ 
anil  tin*  uceiedited  story,  that  ‘  he  died  under  a  sentence  of  sus- 
‘  |M>nsion  or  exeommunieation,’  is  rejected  us  derived  from  ‘  ques- 
‘  tionahle  authority.’  Of  all  such  olarin*^  evasions  we  can  only 
say,  vdlcunt  yit(tn(um.  It  mii;ht,  however,  have  been  expedi¬ 
ent  to  he  less  penMuptory  in  accusations  of  *  partiality.’ 

’I'he  rei^n  of  Ldward  I.  was  disiini;uished  hy  important  con- 
I’cssions  from  tin*  crown  t(»  the  people.  The  improvements  ef¬ 
fected  by  that  monarch  in  the  administi ation  (if  justice,  have 
procurcil  lor  him  the  title  of  the  Kni^lish  Justinian.  For  these 
salutary  reforms,  however,  it  is  well  nunarked  hy  Mr.  Liin<;ur<i, 
that  the  nation  was  indehtf*d  not  iin*r('ty  to  his  wisdom,  hut  also 
to  his  necessities;  ‘  since  they  were  alwa\ s  j^ranted  at  the  re- 
*  quest  of  his  parliament,  and  purehasv  d  with  the  voteofavahi- 
‘  ahle  aid.’  Hut  the  firmness  of  the  leadini:^  nobles,  supported 
by  the  spirit  of  (he  people,  wrested  from  the  haughty  and  re¬ 
luctant  kini;^,  a  still  more  valuahle  priviley^e,  in  ‘  the  sole  rij^ht  of 
‘  raiaiui;  the  supplies.’  \\  e  have  been  especially  gratified  with 
the  narrative  of  this  period  of  history.  That  portion  of  it  which 
relates  to  Edward’s  Scottish  expedition,  is  written  with  much 
discrimination;  and  the  follovvinj^  strictures,  though  they  may 
we^t*  the  ap|>earance  of  severity,  yet,  commeiul  themselves  to 
approbation  by  their  acuteness  and  independence  of  popular 
opinion. 

•  It  may  perhaps  offend  the  national  partiality  of  some  among  my 
reader^i  but  1  greatly  sinq^ect  th.it  Walinceoa  es  his  celebrity  as  much 
to  his  execution  as  to  his  exploits.  C)f  all  the  Scottish  chieftuinSt 
who  deserved  and  expvTienced  the  enmity  of  Eduanl,  be  alone 
(>ertsl)ed  on  the  gallows  :  and  on  this  uccouul  his  fate  called  forth  and 
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monopolized  llie  sympathy  of  his  coantrymen.  They  revered  him  at 
the  martyr  of  llicir  independence :  his  hlood  animated  them  to  ven¬ 
geance  :  the  huU  und  glens,  the  forests  and  mountains,  which  he  had 
frequented,  hecanie consecrated  in  their  eyes :  and  as  the  remetnhrunce 
of  his  real  exploits  gradually  faded,  the  aid  of  fiction  was  employed  to 
emhellish  and  eternize  the  character  of  the  hero.  If  wo  may  believe 
the  Scottish  writers,  who  lived  a  century  or  two  atler  his  death,  he  was 
gigantic  in  stature,  powert’id  of  limb,  and  patient  of  fatigue  beyond 
his  contemporaries,  lie  knew  no  passion  but  the  love  of  his  country. 
His  soul  was  superior  to  bribery  or  insult  :  and  at  the  call  of  liberty 
be  w  as  as  ready  to  serve  in  the  ranks  as  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
uimy.  His  courage  possessed  a  talismanic  power,  which  led  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  attempt  and  execute  the  most  hazardous  enterprises:  and 
w'hieli  on  Stainmoor  compelled  the  king  and  army  of  Kngland  to  Hee 
from  his  presence,  even  before  they  entered  upon  action,  linder  so 
brave  and  aceomplisiitd  a  leader  Scotland  might  have  been  saved;  she 
w:is  !(»st  through  the  jealousy  of  her  nobles,  who  chose  to  crouch  in 
chains  to  a  foreign  despot,  rather  than  ow  e  their  deliverance  to  u  man 
of  inferior  family.  Of  all  this  a  ptirt  may  perhaps  he  true;  hut  it  it 
derived  from  no  credible  authority:  much  must  he  false,  because  it  it 
contradicted  by  real  liistory.  Tlie  only  great  battles  in  which  Wal¬ 
lace  is  knuiKyi  to  have  fought,  arc  those  of  Stirling  und  I'.ilkirk.  In 
the  first  he  was  victorious:  hut  he  must  share  the  glory  of  the  aftion 
with  sir  Andrew'  Moray,  who  was  certainly  his  equal  in  comnnrd, 
perhaps  his  superior.  In  the  second  ho  was  defeated:  and  the  defeat 
was  the  most  disastrous,  that  Scotland  ever  experienced.  In  the 
history  of  the  next  five  years  his  name  is  scarcely  mentioned :  but 
wlien  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  made  their  j>cace  with  Edward,  hit 
interests  were  not  forgotten.  “It  was  agreeu  that  he  also  might  put 
“  himself  on  the  pleasure  and  grace  of  the  king,  if  he  thought  pro- 
“  pcr.“  lie  did  not  think  proper:  and  to  this,  whether  it  w’ere 
patriotism  or  obstinacy,  we  are  to  attribute  his  punishment,  lie  had 
been  summoned  to  a  parliament  of  both  nations  held  at  8t.  Andrew’s; 
and,  as  he  neglected  to  appear,  sentence  of  outlawry  according  to 
the  Scottish  law  was  pronounced  against  him,  with  Andrewr  Fraser, 
and  the  garrison  of  Stirling.  fMward  was  not,  however,  us  he  has 
been  represented,  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant.  He  still  occepted  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  Fraser :  and  contented  himself  with  the  captivity  of  Oli- 
phant  and  his  companions,  though  they  had  uselessly  involved  him  in 
so  much  danger,  und  entailed  on  him  so  much  expense.  If  the  fate 
of  Wallace  was  different  from  that  of  all  others,  it  proves  that  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  his  case,  which  rendered  him  less  deserving 
of  mercy.’  V^ol.  II.pp.  416— ^l-y. 

The  iiiipoiitic,  hut  hrilllanl  schemes  and  exertions  for  the  it* 
tainment  of  contintMitul  donainion,  which  tlistinguished  the  reigns 
ol  our  Edwards  und  our  llenrys,  find  an  adequate  narrator  in 
Mr.  Liiigard.  His  descriptions  of  battles  are  admirably  written: 
they  never  treiicii  on  the  marvellous;  authorities  are  carefully 
examined;  und  the  resnlis  are  judiciously  given  in  lani^uage  at 
once  simple  and  nervous.  The  rotuanlic  victories  of  Crecy, 
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were  eoiieenied,  by  the  al»ility  of  the  (MHiuiiniMlers,  the  unrivalled 
Hkill  of  the  Kfi!<;li**h  archers,  Hint  by  that  peculiar  rpiality  ot* 
British  tnnjps,  iinyiehliiu'  firmness.  'I'lu*  fuein(»ry  of  the  Kd- 
watds  is  eloiided  f»y  in'^tances  of  steriiiu’ss  and  iidli(*tion  of 
suf!erinur»  from  which  the  n  unc  ol  Man  v  ol  A/incoiiit  is  happily 
free  ;  hut  the  victor  ot  (’rrcy  has  heefi  (  hari^ed  with  actitms  or 
purposes^  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  mtilth’ss.  It  is  clear 
ii  oiu  llu!  e\plauati<»ns  (d’  the  present  llistmiau,  that  tiu*  ^('verity 
of  his  menaces  ai^uinst  the  sell-dt'voted  cili/.eiis  ol  ('alais,  was 
the  ellect  (d  puliev,  and  by  no  means  tiiat  <»!  ferncions  intention. 

'Tlie  wars  (d  tiie  Boses,  with  all  their  dependent  complications 
id’  political  ami  unlit. irv  tietail,  are  imravelled  hy  Mr  l/mi^aril 
witli  his  accustomed  skill.  'I  he  common  |■l•p(^rt  of  the  sail* 
i^ninary  and  hypocritical  character  of  Uivhard  III.  is  adopted 
tMi  i^ronmls  which  <‘annot  easily  be  shaken.  Atttnnpts,  in  soine 
detjree  plausible,  have  ln*en  tnaile,  to  e\oneiati‘  that  moniieh 
from  the  infamy  entailed  on  his  nanu'  hy  the  various  mnrtlers 
which  he  is  afVirmtMl  to  have  perpetrated  ;  ami  the  statements  and 
reasonini^s  <d'  his  ditbaeiU  deleinleis  huM*  been  imhoirnul  ami 
enforeed  hy  Mr.  I«ain<;  in  an  uppimdix  to  the  last  volume  ot 
Henry’s  llistory  ol  fiUirlaml.  Ilis  investiiraiion  is  ex('ented 
with  considerable  ability,  ilnniirh  (hert*  is  sinin*  liult*  eonfnsedness 
in  tlie  c«»inposition.  Biit  bis  statements  and  inferi*ne<*s  ari*  com¬ 
pletely  tleniolislw'd  by  Mr.  l/my^aul,  who  places  the  ipiestion  on 
its  orie^inal  foundation,  ascribes  (o  Uichaial  th»‘  atrocittns  mis- 
ileeiU  which  gained  him  (he  throne,  and,  on  a  halaitce  of  evitlence, 
decides  that  Perkin  NVaiht’ck  was  an  imp4)^tor. 

We  do  not  (hii»k  it  necc'^saiy  to  cnu‘r  on  the  examination  of 
the  ii'iiTos  »d  lleniy  Nlll.  and  his  S^iUi,  which  occupy  the 
fouilh  vohnnc,  havint;-  already  intimated  onr  opinion,  and  not 
lH.'iii^  aware  that  a  tidier  <'\pt>si(ion  of  our  sentiments  would 
answer  any  im|>ortaiit  purpose.  But,  as  wc  hav»*  been  pariion- 
l.irly  interested  hy  Mr.  L.’s  account  of  the  battle  of  Flodden- 
fiehl,  we  shall  extract  it  as  an  illustration  of  his  distinctness  in 
desii iptions  ol  this  kind,  linme.’s  stalmnents,  we  feel  no  ilis- 
po^ition  ti>  dismiss,  lie  is  .at  once  so  p.irtial  and  so  net^li^^ent  an 
liistorian,  that,  whether  we  init^ht  deem  him  riij'iit  or  wronij,  we 
should  seldom  think  it  expedient  either  to  refer  to  him,  or  to 
vindicate  onr  dissent  trom  him,  ns  an  authority  in  ipiesiioiis  of 
fad.  But  Dr.  Henry,  as  both  a  dilitreiit  inquirer,  and  a  man  of 
pure  intentions,  ilestnves  a  more  respccifnl  tre.itment,  and  we 
iiave  iixed  on  tins  pasHa;;i*  ol  history  us  udortiiii<>;  us  an  o|i|Mir- 
tuiiity  ol  reniarkini^,  that  lie  appears  to  ns  sfunetinu^s  to  indnit'6 
an  innocent  and  unconscious  partiality  towards  tiis  own  country¬ 
men.  Ill  the  narrative  ol  this  tier(*e  and  well-contested  enjnia^e- 
inent,  for  instance,  he  adopts  ali  the  romantic  tales  of  the  5)Cot- 
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liisioriuns,  and  introdnrrs  every  |>o«*ible  circtthiMthce  that 
may  ^<eem  to  extenuate  tlie  derided  ?uip(*riority  ol  the  Scutch  in 
numbers  and  position.  His  account  of  the  inantruvrea  of  that 
bloody  day,  is  confust’d  niul  spiritbas,  and  a  perlect  contrast  to 
tile  and  animated  sketch  below.  'I'lie  Scottdi  louKht  with 

their  eh  iraclerislic  couratce;  but  tlu’y  were  completely  out* 
;;^ener.illed.  'rin*  ndinirahle  inoveim  nt  su^V;ested  by  Lord 
j  Howard,  liad  rendered  utterly  useless  the  strong  |)ositioii  uml 
I  deieiisive  iiuMsures  of  Jaiiies. 

I  *  J  laving  dernolishcfl  the  castle  of  Ford,  James  le<l  his  army  ach>aa 
a  the  river,  and  encamped  on  the  hill  of  l'h»dden,  the  hist  of  tbc  Che¬ 
viot  mountains,  w  hich  border  on  the  vale  of  'rw(‘cd.  The  same  day 
^  the  earl  mustered  his  forces  ut  Holton  in  (ilentlale.  They  amountetl 
i  to  twenty-six  thousand  men,  chieHy  the  tenants  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  nortlicrn  counties,  and  the  men  of  the  borders,  neenstomed  to 
Scottish  warfare.  From  liolton  he  advanced  to  Wooler  liaugh, 

4  within  live  miles  of  the  enemy  ;  w’hence  he  viewed  with  surprise  the 
strength  of  their  position,  accessible  only  in  one  (pinrter,  and  timt 
iortified  w  ith  batteries  id' cannon.  Houge  Croix  was  again  despatched 
^  to  James,  with  a  messoge,  requiring  him  to  descend  into  the  large 
plain  of  .Miilield  between  the  two  armies,  and  to  engage  his  adversary 
<111  etpjal  terms.  '1  he  king  laconically  replied,  that  he  should  whit 
;  for  the  Fnglish  according  to  their  promise,  till  IVitlay  at  noOn.  Hurrry 
was  disconcerted  by  this  answer.  'I'o  decline  the  battle,  was  to  break 
his  word;  to  light  the  Scots  in  their  present  position^  was  to  invitedefC’iit. 
He  w  as  rescued  from  the  dilemma  by  the  bold  counsel  ol  his  sort, 
who  advised  him  to  tnarcli  towards  Scotland,  and  then  return  and  ns* 
sail  the  enemy  on  the  rear.  'I  he  next  morning  the  army  formed  in 
two  grand  divisions,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  a  battle  and 
two  wings,  'file  hr-t,  distinguished  by  tbe  name  of  tlfe  vanguard, 
obeyi'd  the  lord  admiral :  the  second,  called  the  rearguard,  wrns  Ted  by 
tlie  earl  liimself.  In  this  manner  the  Knglish  crossed  the  Till,  and 
keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon,  advanced  along  the  right 
I  bank  till  the  evening.  At  sunrise  the  following  day,  they  again  crossM 
the  river  by  the  bridge  of  '1  wisscl,  and  returning  by  the  lefl  banicnp* 
proaehed  the  Scottish  camp.  James  now  discovered  the  object  of  this 
movement,  wiiieli  at  lir^t  had  appeared  unaccountable.  He  ordered  bit 
mio  to  set  lire  to  their  huts,  and  hastened  to  take  possession  of  an 
eminence  nmre  tt»  the  north,  called  the  hill  of  Brankstoii.  The  smoko 
which  rose  from  the  Haines,  wa.s  rolled  by  the  wind  into  the  valley; 
and  entirely  intercepted  the  vievr  of  the  two  armies,  and  their  respcc* 
live  movements;  so  that  when  it  cleared  up,  the  admiral  found  iiini* 
self  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  beheld  the  enemy  on  its  siiihmit  at  the 
distanceof  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  disposed  in  hve  large  masses,  lome  df 
which  had  taken  the  form  of  squares,  and  others  that  of  wedgel. 
Alarmed  nt  their  appearance  and  nuinhersy  he  halted  his  division  ;  it 
S  was  MMm  joined  on  its  left  by  the  rearguard  udder  his  father;  and 
M)oih  advanced  forward  in  one  line.  At  the  same  time  the  Scots 
i^gan  to  descend  the  hill,  in  perfect  oriler  and  profound  silence.  As 
the  battle,  from  the  disposition  of  the  Scottish  forces,  cormiitcd  of 
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n  tcral  distinct  actiouk,  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  ibe  reader,  to  1 
travel  along  the  EnglLsh  line,  and  notice  the  result  of  each  conflict  in  | 
rnccesslon.  The  right  wing  of  vanguard  under  sir  Edmund  | 
Howard,  could  not  support  the  overwhelming  charge  of  a  large'  body 
of  spearmen,  commanded  by  tl)e  lord  Home.  'I'he  English  were 
broken  ;  and  their  commaniler  was  unliorsed :  but  while  he  lay  on 
the  ground  expecting  to  be  taken  or  slain,  the  battle  was  unexpectedly 
restored  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  bastard  Heron,  with  a  numerous  3 
band  of  outlaws.  Tlie  fugitives  rallied  at  his  call ;  and  a  doubtful  ^ 
contest  was  fiercely  maintained,  till  the  lord  Dacre,  with  the  reserve  ] 
of  tilteeii  bundled  horse,  charged  the  spt'arnien,  and  put  them  to  a 
precipitate  flight.  The  next  was  the  lord  admiral  with  the  major  • 
part  of  the  vanguard,  opposed  to  the  earls  of  Huiitly,  Errol,  and  Craw-  - 
forti,  w  ho  commanded  a  dense  mass  of  seven  thousand  Scots.  In  this 
part  of  the  field  the  contest  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  At  length 
Errol  and  Crawford  fell ;  and  their  followers,  discouraged  by  the  death  { 
of  the  leaders,  began  to  waver,  fell  into  confusion,  and  shortly  after-  ; 
wards  fled  in  every  direction.  Surrey  with  the  rearguard  was  attack-  . 
ed  by  the  king  himself,  .lames  fought  on  foot,  surrounded  by  some 
thousniidti  of  chosen  warriors,  who  were  cased  in  armour,  and  on  that 
account  less  exposed  to  the  destructive  aim  of  the  English  nrehers. 
Animated  by  the  presence  and  the  example  of  their  monarch,  they  ad- 
\aiiced  steadily,  and  t'ought  w  ith  a  resolution,  w  hich,  if  it  did  not  w  in,  at 
least  deserved,  victory.  'I’hough  Surrey  made  every  effort,  he  could  not  ? 
arrest  their  progress:  they  had  penetrated  w  ithin  a  few  yaids  of  the  royal  ; 
standard  :  and  James,  ignorant  of  the  event  in  other  parts  of  the  field, 
flattered  himself  with  the  prospect  of  victory.  Hut  in  the  mean  while,  | 
sir  Edward  Stanley,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  had  defeated  the  I 

earUof  Argyle  aiul  Lennox.  As  they  descended  the  hill,  the  Scottish  3 

ranks  were  disordered  by  the  murderous  discharges  of  the  archers  :  the  » 
inomenl  they  came  into  close  combat,  the  confusion  was  completed  by 
n  sudden  charge  in  flank  from  three  companies  of  men  at  ;ivms.  The 
Scots  began  to  retreat ;  Stanley  chased  lliein  over  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and,  wheeling  to  the  right,  leil  his  followers  against  the  rear  of 
the  imiss  commanded  by  James  in  person.  In  a  few  minutes  that  gal¬ 
lant  monarch  was  slain  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  fell  about  a  spear's 
length  from  the  feet  of  Surrey.  The  battle  had  begun  between  four 
ami  tive  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  decided  in  something  more  than 
an  hour.  The  pursuit  eoiitiiuied  uhout  four  miles  ;  but  the  approach 
of  night  and  the  want  of  cavalry  favoured  the  escape  of  the  fugitives. 

In  the  official  account  published  by  the  lord  admiral,  the  Scots  are 
said  to  have  amountCHl  to  eighty  thousand  men ;  a  imillitude  from 
which  we  may  fairly  deduct  perhaps  one  half,  as  mere  followers  of  the 
camp,  collected  more  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  tfinn  battle.  Ten 
thousand  were  slain:  among  whoui  were  the  king  of  Scots,  his  illegi- 
tliuate  son,  the  arclihihhop  of  St.  Andrews,  two  other  bishops,  two 
abbots,  twelve  carls,  thirteen  barons,  five  eldest  sons  of  barons,  and 
fifty  gentlemen  of  distinction.  Six  thousand  horses  were  taken,  with 
the  park  of  artillery,  amounting  to  seventeen  pieces.’ 

We  \\tkyc  derived  ?o  imich  gratification  and  injf ruction  from 
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these  volumes,  that  we  (h'eply  rei^ret  onr  inahilily  to  give  them 
iinqualifuMl  praise ;  nor  can  we  now  clisiiiiss  them  without  point- 
in*;  out,  in  hiiel,  their  distinguishing  excellencies.  Mr.  Liiigard 
has,  as  v/e  have  already  intimated,  been  equally  assiduous  in  re¬ 
curring  to  original  authorities,  and  skiUui  in  the  management 
and  application  of  them,  lie  has  at  all  times  displayed  in  his 
investigations  and  arguments,  a  vigorous  and  discriminating 
inimi  ;  |jis  views  are  comprehensive;  his  style,  though  nol 
highly  finished,  is  at  once  firm  and  tiowing :  on  the  whole, 
we  should  heextiemely  sorry  to  have  his  work  placi'd  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  frequent  reference. 

Art.  II.  A  \arrothr  of  Travels  in  Sort  hern  Africa^  in  the  Years 
ISlvS,  ISIS,  n/n/  ‘JO.  Accompanied  by  Geographical  Notices  of 
Soudan,  aiul  of  tlie  Course  of  the  Niger.  With  u  Chart  and 
I’lates.  By  Captain  G.  F.  Lyon,  U.N.  Companion  of  the  Ute 
Air.  Kitchie.  Ito.  Price  ‘Is.  London.  ISVI. 

i  S  Captain  Lyon  begins  the  detail  of  his  expedition  without 
^  ^  apjirising  his  readers  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  undertaken,  we  shall,  from  other  sources  of  information, 
communicate  oiu'  or  two  particulars,  in  order  that  the  object  of 
his  mission  may  be  better  understood.  Our  readers  are  aware 
of  the  various  attemjits  which  have  recently  been  made,  all  of 
them  unsuccessfully,*  to  explore  the  river  Niger,  and  to  reacii 
the  celebrated  city  of  Tombuctoo.  To  the  melancholy  results 
of  Mungo  l^ark’s  enterprise,  and  of  Major  Poddie’s  unfortu¬ 
nate  journey,  may  be  added  the  premature  fate  of  llorneinau, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  died  at  Tombuctoo  ;  but  more  recont 
accounts  render  it  probable  tliat  he  terminated  his  labours,  after 
considerable  sullerings,  at  Hakkanee,  the  chief  town  of  Noofy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nil.  N tithing,  liowever,  can  be  definitively 
pronounced  as  to  the  place  of  his  decease;  for  his  papers,  having 
been  forwarded  to  our  Consul  at  Tripoli  by  tlie  lL*y  of  Fezzan, 
wert»  unluckily  lost  on  their  road.  These  lailurcs,  it  might  have 
been  imagined,  were  not  likely  to  render  succeeding  travellers 
t‘namonred  of  an  expedition  which  has  hitherto  been  productive 
oi  little  more  than  peril  and  privation.  Hut  it  is  not  easy  to 
check  the  ardent  and  inquisitive  spirit  of  British  research. 
Indeed,  the  enthusiasm  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  Tombuctoo, 
and  to  develop  the  sources  of  tlie  Niger,  which  has  so  long, pre¬ 
vailed,  would  .seem  to  be  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  object, 
and  to  resemble  the  zeal  of  the  Poiiuguese  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 

•  We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  persons  employed  by  the 
African  Association,  to  prosecute  researches  into  the  interior  of 
.Africa;  Mr.  Ledyurd,  Major  l^Ioughton,  Mr.  Nicliollt,  and  Roentgen, 
a  German. 


'i*r<trt’ls  in  Ikorthttrn  A  fria^. 

fury,  to  clix'ovtT  toe  abode  of  the  imaginary  |)frsoiia«je 
by  Om*  iiiK'Outli  appellation  of  l*^e^ter  Jolni.  *1  bin  enthuHiasin 
far  from  as  yet  Hiiljsided.  Neiilier  dilliciiltieH  nor 

ilanjjers  have  delerre<l  successive  adventurers  Iroin  pursuing  an 
enterprise  in  wliicli  llieir  pretlecessors  have  not  merely  failed,  but 
perished 

Tripoli  liasbt'eii  C'i)nsidered  as  the  most  eli;jiide  point  from  wliicb 
t(»  cummence  tlieprosecurKuiol  (liscoveiiesin  the  Northern  interior 
of  Africa.  But  it  wus  only  three  or  four  years  ai^o,  that  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  that  state  encourui;e<l  any  hope  of  its  aid  or  co-opera¬ 
tion.  In  constMpieiiee  of  the  amicable  dispositions  evinced  by 
the  prcMMit  Biislia  toviards  the  British  (iovernment,  it  was 
resoUe^l  to  appoint  a  ptrrson  of  enterprise  and  talent  to  the 
olFice  of  V  iee-('oiisiil  at  Monr/onk,  tlie  caj»ital  ol  Fe/./nii, 
which  is  a  dt^pendeney  of  I  ripoli.  Between  Fez/.an  ami  I  om- 
hnetoo,  a  constant  interconrsi*  was  understood  to  exist.  Under 
these  eirrMimstaiiet's,  appartoilly  so  auspicious  tor  the  investiga¬ 
tion  nl  Alriea,  the  late  Mr  Uitehie,  ihen  private  seerc'lary  to  ??ir 
CMiarles  Stuart,  onr  amhassador  at  Paris,  a  yoimi;;  man  ot  seien- 
tilic  attainments  and  of  ;;real  zeal  lor  la’seareh,  and  who  had 
hiMMi  orit^inallv  edneateil  to  medit^ine,  was  selected  lor  the  under- 
lakint;.  ( hiptain  ^Marrvat  of  the  navv  vohiiU<*ered  at  the  same 
time  hi^  services  to  ueeompany  him  ;  and  niuler  the  authority  of 
tin*  British  ( ■ovi'rnnient,  tliey  were  to  make  every  etVort  to  em- 
hnrk  on  the  Ni^rr  for  the  piirpost^  of  exploring;  tliat  mysterious 
river.  ( 'iiTiimstanees  hav  iii'^  oeeiirred  to  indnee  that  otlieer  to 
reliiitpiisii  his  iii((*ntion  <»f  Joiiiin;^  the  inis'iion,  the  Author  of 
the  prt'seiit  volume  olVered  to  supply  (^aptain  Marry at’s  place, 
which  olVer  heini;  a<*(M‘p(ed,  the  Isolds  of  the  Admiralty,  to 
wtiom  application  for  tlial  purpose  luwl  Imm'U  madi',  accorded 
him  the  m'cessary  leave  of  ahsence.  i'ajitain  liVon  joined  Mr. 
Uitcliie  at  Tripoli  in  Novtunher  l^l>^,  havinij  already  ma<le 
some  proJiciency  in  the  Arabic  lanLma;;c,  wliicli  was  of  course 
consith'i  ably  increased  dtirini;;  his  sojourn  in  that  city. 

At  this  time,  Mohammed  el  Altikui,  the  Sultan  of  Fexzan, 
the  per>iin  whom  llonu'inan  liad  foriin  ily  accompanied  to  that 
kingdom,  was  at  I'ripoli,  and  hii^h  in  favour  with  the  Pasha. 
He  had  raised  himself  to  his  Snltanship  by  the  murder  of  his 
predecessor  and  his  two  sons,  ami  was  perpetually  occupied  in 
warring  u]>on  his  defenceless  neighbours,  from  whom  he  annually 
carried  oil'  trom  four  to  five  thousand  slaves.  From  one  of  tlicse 
slave-hunts,  he  had  just  returned  to  Tripoli  with  a  numerous 
body  of  captives  and  of  camels.  >Vi(h  this  potcntati*,  Mr. 
Kitchie  had  asfreofl  to  proot'cd  to  ^lourzouk,  the  capital  of 
Fezzan,  and  with  so  powcrtul  an  alliance,  our  Travellers  felt 
the  most  perlect  contideiice  us  to  their  safely  *,  a  coniidcncc 
wliich  was  au^mcntc4l  by  (he  llultcrin^  reiej>tion  they  met  with 
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fiuui  till*  Pallia,  who  nlto  Mr.  HUohir  |>ro<rrl«Hi  mmI 

to  iUv  iniasiou.  By  Ilia  tulvice,  Ihoy  Cli^in. 

t»rlvi*a  in  thi*  ^Inorinli  rnsliiiiip,  aa  worn  hy  tho  lM>ltor  rUaa  nf 
'rripoliiiPH;  hiil,  hoaidra  llio  drr»a  ol’  Moaloina,  it  borume  nooeanary 
liir  iIh'tii,  iih  far  an  |»raclicahh*,  lo  a<lo|)t  ihrir  innnnrra.  Mr. 
Uitcliii*  aamimni,  llirrHon*,  the  inime  (»f  ^  OHmil*  ol  Kifrhia; 
BrKord,  a  Mhi|»wriirht  who  had  onion'd  into  tlndr  arrvicr,  that  of 
Ali  ;  and  (*a^>tiiin  Lyon  rallrd  liiinHcH'  Said  hfii  nhd  Allah.  A 
tii'lii  (clerk  (d  the  mosque)  instructed  them  in  readiii;;  and  the 
ceiemoiiics  uHi!d  in  jirayer.  'riiey  received  aUo  minute  cautious 
iVoin  an  old  minister  of  the  I’asha,  wlio  had  travelled  in  Luro|N*, 
and  was  on  that  aceouiil  com|»etcnl  to  ^int  out  what  waa  moat 
likely  to  betray  them. 

(ya|itaiii  Lyon  does  not  aH’ect  to  ifive  a  dcseriiMinn  of  Tri|Ndl.* 
He  was  not,  however,  unobservant  ot  many  singular  iisai^s 
which  prevail  there.  t)f  a  curious  class  of  devotees  called 
Marfdioots,  he  ilraws  a  disi^ustiiifir  picture. 

*  They  are  a  set  of  people  much  ffjM»ken  of  in  all  Moslem  countries  ; 
but  it  strikes  me  that  the  requisites  necessary  to  constitute  one  4>t' 
these  saints,  are  not  every  where  the  same.  The  Marahoots  of  Tri¬ 
poli  are  of  two  classes  ;  idiots,  who  are  allowed  to  say  and  do  what¬ 
ever  they  please;  and  men  possessed  of  all  tludr  senses,  who,  by 
juggling  and  |>errormfng  many  hold  and  disf<usting  tricks,  estnidish  to 
themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  being  the  greatest  rogues  and  nui- 
sauces  to  Ih;  met  with.  They  assemble  every  Friday  afternoon  in  th# 
uiOH<|ues,  witere  they  eat  snakes,  scorpions,  iitft'cAing  to  be  inspirerl, 
and  comiiiittliq;  the  greaU'St  extravagances.  On,  or  rather  (>effiFe  the 
htgiuuing  of  their  aunual  festival,  which  last.s  three  days,  ilie  great 
Maruboot  is  Kupposed  to  inspire  those  who  are  to  up|H*ar  in  the  pre¬ 
cessions,  and  who,  according  to  their  abilities,  are  more  or  less  mad 
and  furious.  'I’lic  natural  fools  are  always  ready  for  the  exhibition  ; 
and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  their  looks  of  astonishment,  at  being  on 
that  day,  more  than  any  other,  brought  into  notice.  I>urfrig  the 
time  the  Marahoots  arc  allowed  to  parade  the  streets,  no  Christians 
or  .Jews  can  with  any  safety  make  their  appearance,  as  they  would 
instantly  be  torn  to  pieces. 

<  As  I  was  in  the  dress  of  the  country,  and  very  anxious  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  wlmle  of  the  ceremonies,  1  ventured  to  go  out  with  our 
Dragoman,  and  to  make  my  way  to  the  mosque  irom  whidi  the 
procession  was  to  set  out.  1  felt  that  my  sittiation  was  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  one;  but  being  resolved  on  the  attempt,  1  dashed  in  with 
Uic  crowd,  and  succeeded  in  getting  near  the  Saints,  who,  with  dis- 


*  The  best  delineation  of  that  city,  will  be  found  in  the  very  lively 
and  interesting  “  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Years’  Residence  at  Tripoli,^* 
written  by  the  sister-in-law  of  Mr.  Tuily,  the  British  Consul,  See 
Eclectic  Review.  N.S.  Vol.  viii.  p,  1*30.  A  description  will  be  found 
also  in  the  Travels  of  AJi  Bey,  published  in  1816. 
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ftheTelled  hair,  were  rapidly  tummf»  round,  and  \vorkinj»  themselves 
into  u  most  alarming  stale  of  phrenzy.  Had  1  been  discovered,  my 
lit'e  would  have  been  in  jeopardy.  Hut  1  wiis  able  to  keep  my  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  to  pass  unnoticed;  and  when  the  pert'ormers  were  suf- 
licJently  inspired,  I  sallied  out  with  them,  and  followed  them  througli 
the  streets.  One  had  a  large  nail  run  through  his  face  iroin  one 
cheek  to  the  otlier;  and  all  had  bitten  their  tongues  in  so  violent  a 
manner  as  to  cause  blood  and  saliva  to  flow  copiously.  They  were 
half  naked,  at  intervals  uttering  short  groans  and  how  ls;  and,  as  they 
they  proceeded,  threw  their  heads  backwards  and  forwards  with  a 
quick  motion  wliich  caused  tlie  l)lood  to  rise  in  their  faces,  and 
their  eves  to  project  frightfully  from  their  sockets.  One  or  two, 
w  ho  were  the  most  furious,  and  who  continually  attempted  to  run  at 
the  crowd,  were  held  by  a  man  on  each  side,  by  means  of  a  rope 
or  handkerchief  tied  round  the  middle.  1  observed  that  whenever 
the  Mariiboots  passed  the  house  of  a  Christian,  they  aHected  to  be 
ungovernable,  and  endeavoured  to  get  near  it,  pretending  they 
made  the  discoverii’s  by  smelling  out  I’nbelievers.  »  •  ♦  ♦ 

‘  Astlie  pow  erof  takingupserpentsand  scorpi<ms  is  supposed  tocou- 
titutea  Marfihoot,  I  determined  to  acquire  that  bonourable  title,  .^lr• 
Kitchie  bought  some  snakes,  w  hich  we  all  learnt  to  handle,  and  1  soon 
found  «)ut  a  way  of  taking  up  the  largest-  scorpions  w  ithout  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  stung.  However,  in  order  to  observe  the  ceremonies 
practised  by  these  pretended  saints,  1  sent  for  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated,  under  the  pretence  of  wishing  myself  to  become  a  Mara- 
boot.  This  fellow  went  through  numberless  prayers  and  forms,  spit¬ 
ting  in  my  hands,  taking  rose-water  in  his  mouth,  reciting  occasional 
prayers,  and  then  washing  his  own  mouth  and  hands  in  rose-water. 
After  bottling  up  the  rose-water,  he  tohl  me  to  drink  it  on  a  day 
specified^  and  tiiat  then  1  should  be  as  highly  gifted  as  himself.* 

pp.  y — 1 2, 

The  bazaars  are  open  every  day.  Slaves  and  goods  are 
earned  almut  by  auctioneers,  wbo  keep  up  a  continual  din, 
each  calling  the  price  last  bidtlen.  'I'lie  .lews  are  shut  up 
every  evening  at  sun-sel  in  a  cpiarter  of  tlui  town  wbieb  they 
exclusively  inhabit  ;  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  wear  turbans  of 
any  oilier  e«)lour  tb. in  blue.  '  Hut,  tboiigli  imicb  persecuted,  they 
engross  all  the  trade  aiitl  places  of  profit.  'Miere  are  a  few 
scliools,  where  reading  and  writing  are  taugbi  :  a  knowledge 
of  letters  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  necessary  passport  to 
places  of  trust  or  eimdunient.  Siili  llainet,  the  jireseiit  Mi¬ 
nister,  ran  neither  reail  nor  write.  Our  'rravellers  one  day 
put  t!u*  Koran  into  bis  bands  the  wioiig  side  uppermost,  beg¬ 
ging  him  to  repeat  a  few  lines  of  it.  He  evaded  the  rei^uest 
by  preieiiding  for  some  minutes  to  read  to  bimself;  then,  as¬ 
suming  a  sagacious  look,  be  returned  it  with  the  observation 
ibal  it  was  very  well  written.  The  women  stain  their  eyelids 
wiili  antimony,  wbieb  gives  an  enlarged  appearance  to  the  eye. 
'I'liey  use  aKo  rouge  in  great  (piantities.  Mamlukes  (gone- 
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rally  renc^iules,  or  purchased  slaves  from  Georgia  or  Cir¬ 
cassia,)  enjoy  the  highest  olVices  :  the  Pasha's  daughters  are 
not  |)erinitted  to  marry  any  others.  Some  crimes  are  coiisi- 
tlereil  as  capital  hy  law;  hut  many  are  reiicleie<l  capital  at  the 
whim  of  the  Pasha.  'I'tie  first  Jew'  wiio  happens  to  be  ut  hand, 
has  the  honour  of  hauixman  thrust  upon  him,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  go  through  with  the  duty.  Theft  is  punished  by  ampu¬ 
tation  of  the  foot  and  tlie  hand  :  tlie  operation  is  performed 
with  a  razor.  The  bastonado  is  the  general  punishment  for 
minor  olVences.  Some  culj»riis,  who  are  able  to  bribe  or  inllu- 
ence  tlie  persons  employed  to  see  the  sentence  ex(*cuted,  contrivo 
to  slulV  their  trowsers  so  as  to  escajie  without  much  sulfering. 
I'liis  punishment  is  iidlicttMl  on  all  ranks  at  the  discretion  of  tho 
Pasha  ;  and  should  his  own  sons  or  his  minister  flisplease  him, 
they  would  become  liable  to  it,  nor  would  they  consitler 
themselves  at  all  degraded  by  it. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  iMukiii  was  ready  for  his 
departure.  In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Uiichie  maile  every  reipii- 
sile  preparation  for  the  journey  on  the  Desert  ;  hut  the  allow- 
atice  made  by  (ioverment,  had  been  alreaily  expended  in  mer¬ 
chandize,  instrum  nts,  ^e.  ;  which  merchandize,  having  been 
sj'lected  in  Kngland,  was,  unfortunately,  totally  unfit  for  the 
inliM’ior.  Their  funds  were  still  further  reduced  by  Mr.  Uit- 
cliie's  having  advanced  three  hundred  dollars  for  some  articles 
he  hai  i,>.  oeured  for  JMukni,  which  were  to  be  repaiil  him  on 
his  arrival  in  Kezzan.  Such  was  the  inaiisjiicious  commence¬ 
ment  of  tin*  mission!  At  last,  on  the  3'2d  of  IMarch,  l-!9, 
the  knllle  (caravan)  jiroeeeiled  on  their  march.  Ca|)tain  Lyon 
divides  his  tour  in^o  two  jiarts  ;  the  first  comprising  the  expe¬ 
dition  fro:n  'rrijioli  to  !Mourz**nk,  wh<*re  Mr.  llitchie  died  ;  the 
second,  the  Author's  researches  in  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  final  return  to  Trijioli  ; — a  measure  which  was 
forced  upon  him  by  the  danger  of  proceeding  without  pecuni¬ 
ary  supjdies.  And  thus  ended  the  last  attempt  that  lias  yet  been 
communicated  tons,  to  jieneti  ate  into  the  interior  ol  .Vfrica. 

Mr,  llitehie's  debilitating  illness  has  ilejirived  us  of  that  por* 
tion  of  information  which,  had  longer  life  been  permitted  to 
him,  he  would  probably  have  imhodied  in  his  journal.  Rely¬ 
ing  on  a  retentive  memory,  he  unfortunately  delayed  it  till  it 
was  too  late.  (.Captain  Lyon  is  no  clerk,  and  he  aspires  to  nothing 
more  than  a  simjile  and  unvarnished  statement  of  his  atlven- 
tures,  Ills  tour  exhibits,  however,  a  jiicture  of  the  Desert, 
which  is  new  and  interesting;  and  the  narrative  claims  to  be 
exeiujited  from  too  fastidious  a  criticism. 

lu  the  katlle,  which  consiste<l  ofahouttwo  hundred  men,  and  an 
equal  number  of  camels,  were  several  parties  ofliberatcd  blacka, 
all  joyful,  Captain  l^yon  gays,  at  the  idea  of  returning  to  their  ' 
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native  land,  m.my  Imd  to  walk,  loijrther  nrith  their  yotini^ 

chiiilrt‘11,  a  ol  two  tlioii**an4i  inilea.  The  loliowiii*'  (*\* 

irai't  from  our  Aiithoi*H  journal,  will  convey  some  idea  ol  the 
delii^hts  4>l  traM'Hin:;  in  the  Desert. 

*  April  10.  At  7  A.  M.  cleared  tlu'  pass,  and  proceeded  to  a 
mmll  wadcy,*  where,  in  spite  of  a  slrt)nj;  Siioc,  we  succeeded  in 
pitching  our  tents.  1  he  .sand,  Injwever,  Hew  about  in  such  ijuau- 
tilies,  thill  we  were  unable  to  prepare  any  food,  and  we  coulil  not 
even  see  thirty  yards  from  us.  Mukui  took  shelter  with  us,  and  ad- 
viieil  us  to  strip  to  our  shirts  as  the  best  way  of  w  ithstanding  the 
sand-showers.  In  the  aUernoon,  the  wind  having  a  little  subsided, 
we  cleared  away  the  heaps  of  sand,  which  had  eolleeted  round  our 
goods.  We  fountl  on  examining  some  of  our  stores,  that  a  large 
organ  had  been  burst  by  the  heat  and  excessive  <lryness  of  the 
wind.*  p.  70. 

Sockna  stanils  on  an  itntnmtse  plain  of  gravel.  If  is  a  walled 
lowrt),  cotitaining  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  In  its  \lei- 
nity  tln'te  grow,  in  a  hell  ot  saml,  two  iinndied  thonsainl  date 
trrt*^,  which  pa>  a  «lnty,  attd,  owing  to  their  excellctice,  fetch 
a  high  priiv  at  I'ripoii.  Ail  attiinals  in  the  town  ah'  led  on 
them.  The  water  here  is  brackish  or  hitter.  'The  (piatitity  of 
flies  is  so  immense,  that  dappers  of  wild  hulls*  hair,  tieil  to  a 
short  stick,  are  an  iitilispensahle  appendage.  'The  people  of 
Sockna  speak  a  langtiage  called  F'^taha,  which  onr  .\nthor 
conji-ctiircs  to  he  the  original  llrehtT  tongue.  Here  Mukui  was 
employed  from  day -light  till  dark  in  ieeei\ing  tribute. 

‘  .\»  soon  as  the  business  of  one  party  is  settled,  a  prayer  is  re¬ 
cited,  and  rtmm  is  left  for  another  set,  who,  tliough  they  dispute 
nl>out  paying,  are  never  suHered  by  Mukni  to  carry  their  point ; 
for,  just  as  they  appear  most  confulenl  of  having  their  complaints 
attended  to,  some  one  of  Mukni*s  men  cries  out  “  The  raltha!” 
(or  first  chapter  ot  the  Koran,)  every  one  joining  in  that  prayer. 
This  is  the  signal  for  tlie  poor  creatures  to  retire,  and  they  are  then 
obligtnl  to  consider  their  claims  as  settled.*  p.  7  K 

A  journey  across  the  Desert,  it  may  he  easily  imagined,  is 
not  very  leilde  in  incident  be\oiid  the  ordinary  didicnlties  and 
privations  ol  want  of  water  and  provisions.  'I'licse  onr  'I'ra- 
vellers  cxperieuoed  in  oery  shape.  At  length  lliey  entered  the 
palm-gio\e>  and  gardens  of  Monr/.onk,  in  llie  suit  of  Mukni, 
who  was  anxious  that  his  new  .Mamlukes  should  he  ‘  as  fine  as 
‘  his  own  ptople’  on  entering  tlie  capital  ot  his  ilomiiiions. 


•  Watloy  is  a  valley  through  which  tlie  rains  fi»rm  a  temporary 
stream.  13ut  in  Fezran,  where  ruin  is  almost  unknown,  they  arc 
nicrely  smooth  delh,  not  producing  a  single  plant. 
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'rhov  \uH*n  thirl  y-nino  il«y»  Triimh,  aiii)  tht^  itmt),  with 
tlio  r\r(*|)tion  of  Sorkiia  ;iihI  its  vicinity*  hnil  bc^n  »  lircitry 
ilcsrrt,  liavina^  but  few  w«*IN,  anil  those  ol  salt  water.  Nothini( 
coiilil  liswr  bivn  more  fortunale,  than  their  tnivellintf  with  the 
Sultan  ;  lor,  otherwise,  their  ilitVuMilties  must,  the  Atithor  says, 
liave  hetMi  iiisiiperalile. 

*  At  noon,  if  a’c  eouhl  find  a  tree,  we  stopj^eil  under  it ;  if  not, 
\vr  sat  under  the  shadow  of  our  horses.  'I'he  Sultan  was  grand 
victualler,  and  generally  produced  a  hag  of  bread  or  dates.  Kacli 
one  then  had  a  portion  enough  only  to  break  his  fast;  and  after  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  a  few  mouthfuls  of  water,  stretched  himself  out,  and 
slept  until  the  camels  came  up.  These  rests  were  very  refreshing  to 
the  men  and  the  horsi*s  ;  hut  the  loaded  camels  never  made  any  stop  ; 
neither  did  the  poor  Negroes,  who,  with  their  wives  and  their  little 
children,  plodded  on  the  whole  day  over  a  hurning  soil,  often  for 
sixteen  hours,  and  sometimes  for  iwentyr,  whenever  want  of  water 
made  a  forced  march  necessary.  One  ol  our  party,  a  poor  old  man 
totally  blind,  arrived  safe  at  Mour/.ouk  from  'Fripoli.  lie  had  walked  all 
the  w.jy,  led  by  his  wife,  and  w'as  kept  alive  by  the  !n>pe  of  onoc  more 
hearing  tljc  voices  of  liis  countrymen.  Our  tents  were  pitched,  when 
the  groiind  was  sulfic  iently  soft  to  admit  the  pegs,  and  our  bales  and 
chests  were  so  placed  ns  to  form  a  shelter  for  those  who  had  no  tents. 
The  little  resistance  afforded  by  intervening  objects  to  the  winds  of 
the  desert,  remders  them  very  powerful.  'Fho  camels  are  turned  out 
to  feed  in  the  thin  and  scattered  hushes  ;  the  horses  are  liohbled, 
watered  from  the  skins,  and  then  fed.  (himels’  dung  is  a  substitute 
for  wood,  as  it  hums  like  peat,  and  forms  a  glowing,  fire.  Cusscussou 
or  Hiizeen,  i.s  then  prepared.  The  Snltune.*ise8  are  no  contemptible 
cooks,  and  tlu*y  made  excellent  suppers  for  their  muster.  Id  an 
evening  we  iimn.iged  to  make  a  little  coffee,  of  which  Mukni  par- 
io»»k  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  went,  his  people  generally  succeeded  him, 
wishing  to  taste  some.  A  cup  of  it  in  the  morning  taken  fasting,  we 
found  prevented  thirst.  If  we  abstained  from  eating  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  we  never  required  water  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  any  quantity  of 
water  is  taken  on  an  empty  stoinauh,  the  person  who  takes  it,  suifTerf 
great  thirst  the  rest  of  the  day.  \  wet  cloth  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  relieves  the  fulness  of  tho  head,^  after  being  for  many 
hours  exposed  to  the  sun. —  Horses  should  not  be  brought  near  the 
welU  till  it  is  their  turn  to  drink;  if  they  arc  kept  in  sight  of  the 
water  without  being  able  to  reach  it,  they  become  furious,  and 
greedily  devour  the  mud.  Water  is  carried  on  camels,  usually  in 
about  six  gcrh.is  or  wafer  skins,  three  on  t*ach  side,  one  slung  above 
the  other.  Horses  occasion  much  trouble  in  a  caravan  Tho  quan* 
tity  of  water  necessary  to  be  taken  for  themi  is  averaged  at  one  camel 
load  tor  every  horse.’  pp.  91 — 3. 

Heing  now  s*Mtle(l  at  Moiirzouk,  Mukni  beliave<l  at  first  with 
^p|)arent  kimiiiesH  to  bis  guests,  lie  repaid  Mr.  Kitchie  the 
till  ce  linmlred  doll  irs,  and  having  received  from  that  gentleman 
several  costly  presents,  uiade  bhn  iiiuuy  fiattering  proiuiaee  of 
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future  ftiii.  Muiirzouk  is  a  walletl  to^^n,  coiitaiiiii)*^  about  two 
tliousaiul,  five  huiulied  inlial>itants,  wiio  are  l)la(*ks.  'File  walU 
Qiui  lu)u>es  are  built  of  clay,  foriued  into  bulls  itried  in  the  sun 
and  eeiricuted  with  mud  ;  for,  in  those  parts  of  tiie  desf*rt,  there 
are  no  'Fhe  streets  are  narrow  ;  the  liouses  mean  and 

ol  oiil>  one  stor\.  'I'h<‘ cattle  wluMi*  thi*  Sultan  resides,  is  an 
imiueie^t*  irrt-i;u!ar  mud  buildiu;^,  eij;;hty  h’Ot  bii;h.  '!'be  rooms 
occupied  bs  the  Sultan,  are  the  best,  the  walls  bein;^  smooth 
uml  while-uasheel.  His  couch  is  spread  on  the  'ground,  and 
bis  \i'*iie‘rs  sepiat  doun  at  a  respectiul  distance.  The  most  airy 
part  t»f  the  ea>tb*  is  oceupietl  by  the  women,  who  are  called 
Ai//cre,  or  ureat  holies;  the  title  i;iven  to  the  mothers  of  the 
Sultan’s  thildreii.  'Flu'it*  are  ahout  fifty  younj^  women,  all 
bbuk  and  c»»mely  ,  miurtbal  hy  five  etimichs,  who  keep  up  their 
authority  hy  heHtin«4  them. 

Our  'Fiavelleis  were  now  miserably  poor,  and  wore  compelled 
to  practise  the  n.ost  livfid  »'eonoiny,  livin*^  entirely  on  corn,  ami 
never  tastint;  meat,  tmless  fortimate  cnoiich  to  kill  a  pigeon. 
A  se\eie  d\s(  nteiy  coiifmetl  C’aptain  l^yon  to  bis  bed  for  twenty- 
twt»  ilays  ;  ami  when  he  hecame  convabsceiit,  Mr.  Uitthic  fell 
sick,  uml  was  seized  with  delirium.  Their  money  was  hy  this 
lime  exhaustcil  ;  and  the  Sultan’s  treacherous  plans  to  distress 
them,  were  so  well  arraiiircd,  that  no  one  would  huy  their  ^omls. 


‘  l  or  six  \%eeks,’  says  i'aptain  Lyon,  *  we  were  without  animal 
food,  subsisting  on  a  scanty  portion  of  corn  and  dates.  Our  liorses 
were  mere  skeletons,  added  to  wbicb,  lU  lford  became  totally  deaf, 
and  so  emaciated  as  to  be  unable  to  walk.  My  situation  now  created 
the  most  gloomy  apprehensions.  If  my  two  companions  died*  1  bad 
no  money  to  bury  them,  or  to  support  myself.  My  naturally  san¬ 
guine  miml,  however,  and  above  all,  my  firm  reliance  on  that  Power 
which  had  so  nuTcifully  protected  me  hitherto,  prevented  me  from 
from  desponding.  On  Helford's  In'ginning  a  little  to  rally,  wc  took 
turns  in  nursing  our  poor  companion  ;  and  having  no  servant,  wc  per- 
binned  f  or  ^lr  Kitchie  I  lie  most  menial  offices,  lihamadan  w  as 
announced  on  the  of  .lunc.  The  strictest  fast  was  immediately 
commenced  hOoie  d.iy  about  S  o  clock,  till  sun-set  at  7  l^^l. 
Ouiing  this  time,  no  one  cats  or  drinks,  *mokes  or  chews  tobacco; 
and  c\cn  smelling  perfumes  is  considered  as  w  icked,  ns  is  swallowing 
the  sali\a.  'flic  beat  was  excessive.  ( 1‘2S  Farcnheit.)*  p.  102. 

At  this  time  tliey  were  obliged  to  cut  by  stealtb ;  for  their 
friend  Mukni  bad  surroundi'd  them  with  spies.  In  this  wretch- 
cil  stall*  ol  destitution,  they  met  viilh  a  remarkable  instance  of 
disiiitcrcstcil  fiii  lulsbip,  in  tin*  coiuluct  oi  Mubammed  cl  Lizari 
and  bis  bri*ilu  r  A  ussul,  who  shcweii  tbem  the  greatest  kiiulness. 
It  is  most  elucring  to  fiml  among  mankind  in  their  u*ost  tle- 
graded  .  nd  abject  comlition,  virtuous  exceptions,  wbicb,  like 
the  oases  of  the  ilcscri*»,  reliish  and  gladden  the  miiul,  wearied 
with  the  ii.onotonous  and  sombre  picture  of  the  basencas  and 
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maliirnity  oxiiibilt'd  ainonj^  tribes  so  lerocioiis  as  those  of  this 
wn'lrhcil  country. 

(\i|>laiii  liVon  »h*siTihrs  a  sins^ulur  triho  of  Arabs,  of  wlioin 
he  fm|iiently  saw  lictachinl  parties  at  Mom /otik.  ’I'iiey  arc  a 
tine  race,  comparatively  white.  'I'hey  cover  the  face  half  way 
up  tin*  briilae  of  the  nose;  the  coverin*',  which  extemis  below 
the  cliin  to  the  breast,  is  of  y;la/«*il  cotton,  of  diiVerent  colours  : 
the  beaul  is  kept  close  clippeil  so  as  not  to  inlcrlere  with 
it.  'They  wear  turbans  of  (liiVerent  colours,  and  their  coin- 
inon  «lress  is  a  lart::e  loose  shirt  (the  sleeves  of  the  same  si^o 
us  the  body)  of  blue  cotton.  Trom  the  left  wrist  haiuxs  a 
tlui^'^er,  the.  hilt  towards  the  hainl.  No  'ruarick  (this  is  the 
name,  of  the  tribe)  is  ever  seen  without  tliis  appefnla*^e,  to¬ 
ilet  her  with  a  liu^ht  s|»ear  of  iron  iidaiil  with  brass,  abotit 
six  feet  in  IcPi^th,  which  is  thrown  to  a  ^reat  distance.  They 
are  extremely  sti|)erstitions,  and  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  charms  aij^ainst  ilis(»rilers  and  accideitts.  'I'heir  lani^uai^o 
is  the  Hreber  tongue,  which  is  spoken  in  the  mountains  behind 
'runis,  and  in  some  parts  of  Slorocc(».  'They  have  a  stroni^ 
aversioit  to  washiiii'  their  clothes,  amt  indeed  to  ablutions  in 
general.  Our  'Travellers  made  many  attempts  to  discover  the 
reason  of  this  sini^ular  hytlrophobia  ;  hut  to  all  their  impiirieSy 
this  was  the  answer:  ‘  (iod  never  intended  that  man  slionid 
‘  injure  his  health  :  water  havint;  been  ijiven  to  man  to  drink,  it 
‘  does  not  ac;ree  with  the  skin  of  a  'Tnariek,  who  always  falls 
‘  sick  after  much  washinsj.’  'They  inhabit  the  immense  track 
of  country  calletl  in  maps  Sahara  or  the  (ireat  Desert,  wander- 
inn;  like  other  Arab  tribes,  and  subsistint^  by  plunder.  'They 
have  a  sini>;ular  manner  of  riding  on  swilt,  tall  drome<laries, 
called  Maherry,  (the  lleire  of  travellers,)  with  which  they  per- 
:  form  extraordinary  journeys.  'The  saddle,  whieh  is  very  small, 
is  placed  on  the  withers,  and  confined  by  a  hand  under  theh(*lly  ; 
and  the  seat  is  maintained  by  halancini'  the  body  ai^ainst  the 

■  neck  of  the  animal.  '  'They  manatee  them  with  threat  ilexterity. 

L  The  full  speed  of  the  Maherry  is  a  loni^  trot  at  about  nine  mile^ 
-  an  hour. 

f;  Durini:  our  Author’s  residence  at  IMourzouk,  there  arrived  a 
^  larn;e  kaffle  of  Arabs,  'Tripolines,  and  'Tibboo,  (a  tribe  inhabit- 

I  inj;  the  country  on  the  mail  to  l^irnou,)  brini^insj  about  fourteen 
bundi  nd  slaves  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  atijes.  We  have  been 

II  accustomed  to  the  most  horrible  recitals  in  connexion  with  the 
I  Slave  'Trade ;  but  the  following  jiassage  cun  scarcely  be  read 
I  without  shudderin!^. 

■  ‘  We  rode  out  to  meet  the  great  kaffle,  and  it  wa.s  indeed  a  piteous 
I  spectacle!  Fhese  poor  oppressed  beings  were,  many  of  them,  so 
I  cxii.uisied  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk  ;  their  legs  and  feet  were 

■  swclleil,  forming  a  contrast  with  their  emaciated  bodies.  They  were 
I  all  borog  down  with  loads  of  iire*wood  ;  and  even  poor  little  children, 
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worn  totkelctnns  by  tatifvueand  hardshipu,  were  obi ijrcd  to  boar  llieir 
burdens,  while  their  inhuman  niasiers  rode  on  camels  enforcing  from 
lime  lo  lime  obedience  wiih  the  whip.  Cure  was  itiken,  howerer, 
lhal  ihe  hair  of  the  females  should  be  nicel\  arranged,  and  their 
bodies  well  oiled,  whilst  the  males  were  closely  shaven,  lo  give  them 
u  good  appearance  on  entering  the  town.  Their  ilresses  were  simply 
cotton  wrappers,  sometimes  so  torn  us  scarcely  to  cover  them.  \Ve 
observed  one  girl  whose  hack  and  shoulders  were  burned  in  little 
sprigs,  so  as  to  resemble  rtgured  silk,  w  hich  had  a  very  pretty  appear¬ 
ance.  All  the  traders  speak  of  slaves  as  tanners  do  ot  cattle.  Those 
recently  bought  from  the  interior  were  fattening,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  go  on  to  Tripoli,  or  Kgvpt.  'Thus  a  distance  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hundred  imics  is  to  be  traversed,  from  the  lime  these  poor 
creatures  are  taken  from  their  homes;  whilst,  in  the  Interior,  they 
may  probably  pass  through  the  hands  of  eight  or  ten  masters.  These 
devoted  \ietims,  fondly  hoping  that  each  new  purchaser  may  he  the 
last,  find  jK'rhaps  tiuit  they  have  again  lo  commence  a  journey  equally 
long  and  dreary  with  the  one  they  have  just  finished,  under  a 
burning  sun,  w  ith  new  companions,  but  w  ith  the  same  miseries.* 

pp.  TJ() — 12*2. 

Ahliougb  (*aptaiii  Ijyon  bud  no  opportunity  of  following  the 
coufM*  td’  the  Niger,  be  wan  imlefatig.ible  in  collecting  notices 
of  the  intt  rior  froni  (be  nornou  traders,  nornoii  is  a  large 
tract,  seven  luimlreil  miles  south  of  rc//an.  T'be  river  'Tsad, 
ewiled  also  Nil,  runs  tliroiigli  it.  Its  course  is  from  S.  \V.  to 
N.H. ;  it  is  of  great  brcadili,  and  is  erossetl  by  heavy  goods 
(’uriietl  on  rafts,  tloated  on  large  gourds,  wbicli  are  impelled 
forward  by  swimmers.  It  is  a  curious  cireuinstane(%  that  this 
river  is  said  l>y  the  natives  t(»  run  into  Kgypt.  'Tombnetoo  is 
about  ninety  tlav'^  jotiniey  from  Mouizouk.  A<lams's  artless  nar¬ 
rative  bad  airtuidy  dissipated  the  delusion  wbicli  so  long  pre¬ 
vailed  respecting  the  supposed  magniticeuct*  of  ibis  negro  capi¬ 
tal.  t^ur  Author,  who  was  tliligenl  in  his  inquiries  on  the  snb- 
jet't,  thinks  (bat  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  its  extent,  may  be 
thus  accouuted  lor.  .Many  ot  the  kantf'sfroin  .Morocco,  'Tripoli, 
amt  ibe  Negro  states  along  the  banks  of  the  Nil,  remain  there 
iluring  the  rainy  season,  or  until  their  goods  are  sidd.  During 
their  stay,  they  build  huts  or  luxistN  to  shelter  themselves  and 
their  merchandise;  ami  (bus  ten  or  fifteen  tlioiisand  inhabitants 
may,  in  the  course  of  a  month.  In*  added  lo  the  population. 
From  this  circumstance,  strangers  who  happen  to  be  there  at 
the  time,  are  impM'ssCil  with  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  im|H)rtance  ot  the  place.  Captain  Lyon  adds  nothing 
to  the  intormation  supplied  by  .Vdaiiis  relative  lo  this  far  famed 
city. 

Our  .Author  could  obtain  no  inforn^ation  respecting  Park  ;  but 
all  the  persons  ot  whom  be  made  inquiry,  agrceil  that  it  was 
qyii#  iiupassible'tbal  he  shtniid  have  beeii'couhueti  io  the  tuwo 
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nidioiit  \H  heint^  known  to  (he  tnercliuiit*«,  who  arc  in  l4ic  haliita 
of  cntcrinir  every  house,  not  excepting  that  of  the  Hnitnn  him- 
srlf;  a  complete  rofntatio»»  of  the  n<»lioii  so  currently  entertaintMl, 
(hat  he  was,  or  is  still  oonfined  in  'roiuhnetoi)  hy  the  Sultan,  on 
account  of  his  medical  skill. 

'I  hc  Nil,  (ioidhi,  .loliha,  or  Kattni^uin,  runs  from  Tond)iictoo 
thr()iii;h  IMelli  in  th«»  rdlata ;  (hence  to  Fendah  S.  W.  of 
Kaslina;  it  attain  makes  its  uppearuiu.e  at  Katta(;um,  four  daya 
\V.  S.  \V.  of  I^oriiou,  wlicre  it  runs  into  a  lake  called  the 
'Fsaad.  'riiiis  far  the  Nil  may  he  tracc<l ;  the  accounts  of  iU 
further  course  are  merely  conjectural;  yet,  it  is  universally 
ai^reed,  that  hy  one  of  these  routes,  it  joins  the  great  Nile  of 
Fgypt  to  the  sonthwanl  of  Dongoln. 

Al(lu»ni;h  our  'IVavellers  did  not  lind  themselves  c|uite  at  rasa 
within  the  power  of  ^Inkni,  whose  treaciH*ry  they  had  repeatedly 
occasion  to  snsjiect,  yet,  they  had  ample  opportunities  of  ohserv- 
ing  and  studying  the  inhuhitnnts.  Their  visits  to  the  date- 
groves  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  pigeons,  gave  them  an  insight 
into  their  modes  (d”  cultivating  grain  and  other  esculent  products. 
'I'hcir  wells  arc  like  large  ponds,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep  ;  the 
bottom  is  a  stratum  of  clay  ;  the  water  salt,  and  otiimsive.  They 
raise  it  hy  means  of  sheers,  inadf*  of  date-trees  laslicd  together, 
and  placed  sl()|)ingly  over  (he  e'»ntre  of  the  pit.  To  this,  one 
or  (wo  asses  are  attached  by  a  light  harness,  and  run  down  a 
strep  hank  ;  wlnle  (he  men  employed  assist  them  in  drawing, 
tpiiekening  (heir  ])aee  by  pricking  their  Hanks  with  (heir  small 
reaping  hooks.  'I'lie  water  niiis  into  small  channels  round  the 
gardiMi,  while  (he  women  and  childnm  distrihiite  it  with  scoops. 
'I'he  dates,  when  (piite  dry,  are  buried  in  square  holes,  and  then 
covered  with  sand. 

'fhe  eondiiinn  of  the  party  hoenme  every  day  more  destitute, 
'fhey  hired  a  woman  to  cook  for  (hem,  hut  she  was  required  to 
come  only  once  a  day  to  hake  (heir  bread,  or  to  make  their  ctiss- 
ciissoii,  for  they  were  obliged  to  observe  a  spare  diet ;  and  it 
often  happened  that  when  siie  had  stolen  half  their  allowance, 
they  were  obliged  to  fast  (ill  (he  morrow'.  Ifelford  having  con-* 
slructed  a  kind  of  rude  carriage  for  Mtikni,  which  gave  him 
great  satisfaction,  was  rewarded  hy  (his  munificent  potentate 
with  seven  dollars,  which  he  brought  home  in  triumph  ;  and  these 
‘  really  saved  ns,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  when  on  the  very  brink  of 
‘  starvation.* 

*  Wc  economized  our  small  allowance  of  money,*  (they  had  sold  a 
horse  for  seventy  dollars)  •  which,  however,  soon  became  much  re¬ 
duced.  Helford  and  I  fell  ill  about  this  time.  I  remained  a  week  in 
bed,  and  rote  from  it  a  skeleton.  One  night,  as  we  n'cre  all  sitCiOg 
pensively  on  our  mat,  our  friend  Yusuf  came  in,  and,  addreseing  Mr. 
Kitchie,  said,  Yiuuf,  you  and  Said  are  my  friendt.  Mukni  hat 
VoT.  XVI.  N  S.  r> 
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hopes  you  may  die,  that  he  may  secure  to  himself  all  vour  poods.  You 
•eem  very  niel-mcholy  ;  do  you  want  mone\  ?”  Mr  Uitchie  having 
Nc'knowledged  that  he  did,  Yusuf  rejoined,  “  1  have  none  myself,  but 
1  will  borrow  some  fur  you.*’  Twenty  dollars  being  the  sum  named, 
our  kind  friend  went  out,  anil  soon  returned  with  thirty!  an  act  of 
generosity  so  uniooked  for,  that  we  were  incapable  of  thanking  him 
as  he  deserved.  'I  his  sea8nnal)le  supply  enabled  us  to  buy  good 
food,  and  to  make  some  amends  for  our  late  privations.  Our  health 
toon  improved,  and  Mr.  Uitehie’s  spirits  began  to  brighten.* 

pp.  187—188. 

IJnt  this  interviil  of  ln)t>e  was  soon  darkened.  On  tin*  8lli  of 
November,  poor  llitrhio  was  attain  attacked  by  illiiesH,  and  ou 
the  ‘iOtli,  expired.  During  ibis  time,  he  was  for  the  most  part 
delirious,  hut  when  he  hud  in  some  decree  recovered  his  intellect, 
hc«‘xpressed  :iti  anxiety  t«»  know  wliellier  letters  had  arrived  an¬ 
nouncing  u  further  allowance  of  motiev  from  (iovernraent. 
When  l.\ipl  ain  Lyon  rejilicd  in  (he  tie*^ativ«*,  he  made  no  com¬ 
ment.  riie  two  sui  vivor>  of  tliU  ill-fated  [)arly  were  themselves 
reduced  to  the  low»‘>t  st.He  of  ilebilitv. 

*  We  lookeil  at  each  other,’  snvs  our  Author,  ‘  expecting  that  in 
a  few  days  it  might  be  our  own  lot  to  follow  our  lamented  companion. 
And  now,  for  the  first  time,  inv  hopes  did  indeed  fail  me.  Belford 
formed  a  rough  c<»tfin  out  of  our  chests.  Tlie  washers  of  the  (lend 
came  to  perform  their  melauclioly  i>tKce,  and  the  body  was  washed, 
perfumeil,  aud  rubbed  w  itb  camphor.  During  our  preparations  for 
the  burial .  llie  women,  wha  are  always  hired  to  cry  at  the  ilealh  of 
persons  whose  friends  c  m  pay  them,  proposed  to  perform  that  dis- 
gU’Uing  office,  but  I  sliul  the  door  upceremouiously  again>t  them.’ 
When  I  wu'i  out  of  sight,  some  perst>ns  stole  several  of  our  effect?, 
and  1  now  clearly  saw  that  we  were  considered  as  lawful  phnder.  We 
hired  men  to  carry  ilie  cofHo,  l>ut  one  of  them  left  us,  and  poor  llel- 
fonl  wa.so!diged  t<»  supply  hls  phiee.  The  ciny  helow  the  sand  was 
while,  which  was  ci»nsiderc  1  as  a  good  omen.  We  had,  during  the 
night,  unknown  to  the  people,  read  our  Prote'Stant  burial  service  over 
the  body.  .\f  the  grave,  we  lerited  tlicfirst  chapter  of  rhe  Koran,  which 
the  most  serious  L  hri.stian  would  consider  as  a  beautiful  and  applicable 
prayer  on  sucli  an  occasion.  We  returned  liome  to  pass  a  day  of 
misery.  It  was  necessary  to  (li>tribute  food  to  tlie  poor,  who  sur¬ 
rounded  our  door  in  great  num!)crs,  and  we  had  no  money  to  purchase 
a  morsel  for  ourselves.  Yusuf’s  kindness  having  again  supplied  ouf 
wants,  I  succeeiied  in  getting  the  house  a  little  more  quiet.  Withirt 
an  hour  after  the  funeral,  a  courier  arrived  from  Tripoli,  announcing 
that  a  further  allowance  of  if  IOX)h:ul  been  made  by  our  Government 
for  the  expenses  of  the  mission.  Had  this  letter  reached  us  a  little 
Aooner,  many  of- our  distresses  would  have  been  prevented.*  * 

pp.  191—1931 

Various  reasons  induced  Captain  Lyon  to  return  to  Kngbfttf. 
.Thr  sum  of  -£*1000  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  carry’  hhfl 
ibroui^h  Africa  ;  ty  it  would  have  been  requisite  to  purchttM 
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poo<ls  wholly  ilin'orrnt  from  tlioso  proviilod  for  tlio  mission.  A* 
a  preraiitioii  lo  luttne  iravellers,  ho  slatos,  (hat  their  adoption  of 
the  Moorish  oostuino,  was  hy  no  infuins  n  sutliciont  sociirity  in 
(ravorsiii^  the  Intoiior.  Whonover  they  had  occasion  to  remain 
at  any  station,  it  was  rcipiiHito  to  conlbrm  also  to  (ho  dnties  of 
the  Mohammedan  rt'li^ion,  widiont  which  )»rccatition,  their  lives 
wonld  have  In  en  in  perpetual  jeopardy.  Hut,  by  atteiuliiii'  the 
estahlisheil  prayers,  and  repeatiiii^,  ‘  'riiere  is  no  ffod  but 
*  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,'  they  obviated  all  suspicions.  Into 
the  morality  of  this  compliance,  it  is  not  our  present  business 
to  institute  an  iiupiiry. 

Previously  to  his  return  to  'Fripoli,  Captain  Lyon  determined 
to  ascertain  the  situation  of  other  parts  of  Fe//.an  South  and 
Last  of  Mourzouk.  We  catmot  follow  him  throiic^h  these  ro- 
srarcln  s,  hut  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  (hat  he  has,  at 
^reat  personal  risk  and  witli  untried  |)erseveranee,  succeeded  in 
m  iking  a  more  accurate  survey  of  this  part  of  the  Desert,  than 
our  most  san<;iiine  expectations  had  led  us  to  anticipate.  Ilia 
notices  of  the  rude  irilies  that  inhub't  (hose  ret^ions,  and  of  tho 
animal  and  vet^etable  products  of  the  c(»untry,  have  been  col¬ 
lected  with  the  most  indefa(i<;able  industry.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  have  reatl  the  volume  with  considerable  interest,  an  interest 
tinned  with  melancholy,  ('njitain  Lyon  has  ^iven  a  plain,  un¬ 
adorned  narrative,  which,  in  our  opinion,  owes  no  inconsidcrabib 
portion  of  its  charm  to  the  absence  of*  all  rhetorical  alVectation. 

Art.  III.  Sarrniive  of  the  Chinrae  Kmba$$y  to  the  Khan  of  the  Tour* 
^nuth  Tartars  in  the  Years  171*2.  13,  I  f,  and  lo.  Hy  the  Chinciio 
Ambassad(»r,  and  published  by  the  Kniperor’s  authority  at  Pekin. 
Translated  from  the  Chinese,  and  accompanied  by  an  Appendix 
of  Miscellnnous  Translations.  By  Sir  (ieorj;e  Thomas  Staunton, 
Bart.  LL.l),  and  F.K.S.  8vo.  pp.  330.  Price  1 89.  London.  18*21, 

Sir  (jenr2;e  Staunton  heloni^s  the  praise  of  havini^  been 
*  tin*  lirst  tra!islutor  ol'  a  Chinese  bo<jk  info  (he  Knj^Iish 
lanijuaL'^e.  'Phe  'Pa  'Psinir  l^u  Leo,  or  the  penal  code  of  ('liina, 
which  ho  translated  in  1810,  is  a  monnment  of  the  astonishin:^ 
proficiency  whi^di  unwearied  ddij^ence  enabled  him  to  make  in 
that  mysterious  and  diHicuit  tonp^ue.  It  cannot,  however,  bo 
denied,  that  he  hud  peculiar  ami  exclusive  advantat^es  for  its 
attainment,  lie. was  scarcely  eleven  years  of  ai;e,  when  be  ac¬ 

companied  Ijord  Macartney’s  embassy  to  Pekin.  Duiiiip^  his 
residence  in  ('hina,  he  received  ret^ular  instructions  in  the  Ian- 
prutf^e,  and,  on  his  return  to  Knt^laiid,  brou2fht  with  him  one  or 
two  natives.  With  this  elementary  knowlcdi^e,  lie  went  out 
a^iin  to  China  us  a  supercarp;o,  where  ho  resided  several  years; 
during  which  time,  he  assiduously  kept  alive  and  aug^mautod.Uif 
M<luaintBucc  with  th«  written  character. 
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Our  readers  may  nut  probably  luive  runned  a  due  esllm.ite  uf 
lUe  difTicuhles  ot  such  uu  ueipuMtion.  lleasuninu;  Iruju  ordinary 
analogies,  llioy  may  be  diitpo'^eil  to  cuii^idcr  it  merely  an  a 
triumph  over  the  common  perplexities ol  a  loreigii  tongue,  wbicU 
a  certain  degree  of  attention  and  familiarity  wiili  llmse  by  wliom 
it  is  spoken,  uill  gruilually  achieve.  Hut  it  is  impossible  to 
entertain  any  uccurule  notion^  upon  the  subjt‘t  t,  without  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  written  language  of  Ctiiiia  as  a  distinct  and  aj»omab>us 
contrivance  for  the  Ci>minuuication  of  ideas.  Ilules  and  systems 
of  construction  constituting  what,  in  speaking  of  languages  in 
general,  is  called  (irammar,  have  noihing  to  <io  with  Chinese 
writings.  'I'he  elementary  characters  are  representations  of  sen¬ 
sible  objects,  ami  signs  or  symbols  of  abstract  ideas.  'I'lieir 
number  is  two  buudred  and  fourteen  ;  and  the  combinations  of 
W’bicb  these,  marks  are  reudereil  susceptible,  constitute  the  whole 
of  a  wrilteu  language  wliicli  [laints  diseourse,  and  speaks  to 
the  eyes.  In  all  other  languages,  from  the  Sanskrit  lt>  the 
C'eltic,  from  Kast  to  We^t,  bo\v<*ver  tlivcrsified,  ibis  feature 
uniformly  prevails,— that  ideas  are  e\pn‘sse«l  by  a  combintttii»n 
ol  letters,  representing,  not  the  ideas  themselves,  but  certain 
{Kirticnlar  sounds,  wbieli  signify  Ciuiventionally  those,  ideas. 
Hut  the  Chinese  language  almost  realizes  the  visionary 
scheme  of  Hisbo|)  Wilkiits,  and  is  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  phi¬ 
losophical  language.  It  imme«liately  conveys,  according  to  an 
established  classitication,  the  ideas  as  they  present  lliemselvea  to 
(be  umbTstanding,  and  is  wholly  inde[>endent  of  tlie  sounds  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  them  utterance. 

Knougb  lias  probably  been  saitl  to  prove,  that,  beautiful  and 
ingenious  as  the  theory  of  this  singular  language  may  be,— the 
practice  of  it  must  be  highly  inconvenient  and  perplexing.  A 
more  famili.ir  id(*a  may  perhaps  bo  conveyed  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  combination  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  cliavactiTS 
may  be  carried,  by  simply  remarking,  that  the  dictionary  ol 
China,  si)  called  kxt'  consists  of  more  than  two  hundred 

volumes,  and  contains,  it  is  saitl,  si\ty  tbonsaiid  characters. 
Aihl  to  this,  that  these  characters,  besitles  being  pictures  and 
representations  of  perceptible,  or  arbitrary  symbols  of  intol- 
Uvtuul  objects,  are  perpetually  usetl  in  a  sense  which  has  no 
immediate  relation  to  the  pictures  or  signs  which  they  represent 
separatel),  hut,  by  inference  or  analogy,  convey  in  their  combi¬ 
nation  a  totally  tlistincl  image.  Tims,  the  compound  of  primitive 
clmractiTs  representing  mouth  and  malenutl  />o#om,  implies 
itjfevtion  ite  (idmonilion.  .\ //kiii,  in  combination  with  a  Jieldf 
signifies  a  village.  It  is  the  frequent  use  ol  this  allegorical  or 
metapiiorical  tigure,  that,  while  it  constitutes  the  wealth  aod 
copiousness  of  tlie  language,  renders  it  so  inaccessible  and 
difTirnlt.  Nor  are  the  significations  of  tlni  character  to  he  at- 
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faintM^  hy  ini*n*  rrairmi;,  ho\\t?vcr  systematic  or  lahorioui.  A 
competent  knowlcilp^c  of  ('liincsc  history,  customs,  and  modes 
of  tliiiikiiij;,  is  nhsotutety  ncrcssni  v  to  tlicir  development.  A 
vinc;!c  instance  will  elucidate  our  mcanini;.  The  character  si^- 
nilyin^  nttirriatjOy  is  a  comhination  of  (he  siqns  representing 
irino  nin!  sntl ;  hccausc  (he  wine  presented  in  tliat  solemnity  l>y 
(he  iiriilegroom  to  (he  hride,  is  the  Ke<i/ of  (lie  union.  iJere, 
then,  lit's  (he  |)rinci))nl  impediment  to  the  attainment  of  this 
singular  dialect.  'I'lie  .lesnits  were  generally  unsuccessful  in 
their  attomjits  to  tlccy|)her  the  metaphorical  parts  of  it ;  and 
although  the  /.cal  and  industry  of  later  students  have  achieved 
iiiit  ncles  in  the  cultivation  of  Cliiiiese  literature,  a  diction  guarded 
as  it  were  hy  so  impenetrable  a  frontier,  will,  we  apprehend, 
long  continue  to  he  among  the  rarest  accomplishments  of  human 
diligeiu’c.  Let  us  not,  however,  ilespnir.  Much’*^  has  already 
lM»en  etrecteil  towards  (his  important  object,  by  (hose  who  are 
rngageil  in  (he.  pious  labours  of  converting  the  heathen  from  his 
idolatry  ;  before  the  victorious  progr«‘ss  of  whose  benevolence, 
every  dilliculty  seems  successively  to  disap|x*ar,  that  has  here- 
tid’ore  retarded  the  comprehension  of  the  dividt'd  families  of  (he 
earth  in  the  gohleii  bonds  of  Christian  union. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  language,  we  have  but  little 
space  to  speak  of  the  literature  of  this  extraordinary  people.  It 
miiy  lie  sudicient  to  convey  some  notion  of  its  extent  and  variety, 
to  remark,  that  the  Chinese  press  is  nearly  as  prolific  as  our 
own.  The  (>hinese  are  a  nation  of  readers  ;  and  their  hooks 
are  ineonceivably  cheap.  Novels,  apologues,  jest-books,  im- 
perittl  e.rhortationft^  songs,  romances,  dramas,  books  of  cookery, 
almanacks,  and  eourt-ealendars,  are  in  constant  circulation  from 
(be  capital  to  the  provinces.  To  those  who  cherish  a  liberal 
curiosity  concerning  that  remote  nation,  their  literature,  in  whicli 
tliey  draw  their  own  portrait,  and  sketch  their  own  habits  and 
institutions,  is  an  invaluable  source  of  information.  For  we  arc 
completely  shut  out  from  personal  communication  with  them, 
being  merely  permitted  to  peep  at  tbem  from  Canton  or  Macao, 
as  tbrough  a  grate,  where  our  factory  converse  with  (hem  through 
the  medium  of  a  mercantile  jargon,  intelligible  only  to  themselves 
and  the  individuals  with  whom  they  traffic.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  we  are  under  no  trifling  obligations  to  those  who, 
having  mastered  their  language,  bring  us  into  a  literary  and 
intellectual  contact  with  a  country  almost  liennelically  sealed  to 
all  external  intercourse. 

The  work  translated  by  8ir  George  Staunton,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  presented  us  with  a  view  of  the  internal 
policy  of  that  vast  empire.  The  volume  now  before  us,  to 
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sfiinrc!^  liaviiiu  ilu»  tniili*  of  fliisnia  \>iili  the  C 

itii  rrnl»aN*»v  siMit  Iroiii  Moscow,  of  uliicli  ilic  ptibl  have 

loi)!^  III  {)osst**>Moii  of  a  cin  uios  uioi  iiilcrotiii^  u(*co  iit  by 

.Mr.  Hell,  all  oilU'iiiaii  uli  was  u(t.(licfi  (o  it.  It  i^ 

u  V  jirool  ot  llio  auilitMitirit y  ol  tli»*  (Miliirst*  work, 

tliat  til.  If  is  a  i^rioTiil  c'toociilciice  in  tin*  ii.irralivcs  of  tlicso 
iirarlv  c‘oiii(‘oi|MM‘..i  y  (‘xncililtoiis. 

'I’lic  if'Jiilt  ot  Lonl  Aioli**r>t’s  mission  is  \wll  kii«»v\ii.  Hut  it 
seems  li'ooi  ifi»*  iiiiiioiiii  lunmia'4;e  i»l  ilu*  I’liines.*  .\n(!ior,  iliat 
till!  extravaij^ant  preteiisioi’S  aint  |iji«ii:Kl>  (It  niainU  «»f  ilio  impe¬ 
rial  court,  wliii‘!i  liuti  in  HliU  ilcfi  at»*<l  tlii'  cmlnisHV  Irom  litissiu, 
ami  altcroards  irustrato.!  ;oat  of  tl.e  Hritish  oovirniiumt,  were 
liV  no  tiUMus  iiu»  iVitii  o!  a  luo.lorn  policy,  liitt  ol  ancient  iiiiii 
cstalilislird  ort‘(‘(‘(i.  lit.  ;.mi  ..ctiui  upon  h\  liie  most  culi;;li;Mic(l 
princes  oi  ilo*  'rait..r  ilyuasiv. 

V\  o  (‘oiiid  not  suppress  a  '•mil  *,  xvlieo  ro-li  sliin,  the  Aiii- 
l):issaiU>r  ami  .Aiitlior  of  the.  iiuiratiM*,  ufter  eiiuniei'atins^  tin;  of¬ 
ficial  siiuatitins  wliu  li  lie  lieLl  {iroious  to  bis  envoysbip,  proceeds 
to  si'to  witli  t|o’  tiMT’.osi  s'mpli'Mt V,  tl'o  f*irt  <»|  liis  levins^  he**n 
(li.siMsied  iu)!4i  a  idrmer  emjilovmeut  lor  want  of  capicity;  an 
aeAiiowledir4»iiu-nt  of  rare  oecuri’ncc  i'l  the  (jtVici  il  departments 
of  other  countries. 

‘  It  hjppenc(i  tliat  on  the  day  when  1  was  first  presented  at  court, 
one  of  the  assistant  secretaryships  to  the  council  of  slate  liecanie  va- 
c.inf ;  and  t!ic  counsellnrs  having  been  pleased  to  recommend  me  Of 
worthy  of  some  mark  of  royal  favour,  tlie  emperor  was  graciously 
nuived  to  promote  me  in  consequence  to  that  superior  office.  I  was, 
about  the  same  time,  np))ointed  to  inquire  into  certain  deficient 
brandies  of  revenue,  and  after  accomplishing  that  service,  but  pre¬ 
vious  to  my  return  to  the  capital,  1  was  nominated  to  the  siq>erinlen- 
dance  and  custody  of  the  sacred  animals  belonging  to  the  department 
of  tlie  vSopreme  Court  of’  Kites  and  Ceremonies.  L  nftirtunairli/,  my 
talent  %  ami  cojmeity  proved  inadequate  to  the  proper  dUcharne  of'  my 
xri'eral  duties^  and  I  failed  to  answer  the  expectations' which  the  em¬ 
peror  in  his  gracious  goodness  had  formed,  wlien  he  thus  selected 
and  employed  me.  llaving  been  in  consequence  censured  and  dis¬ 
missed  altogether  from  the  public  service,  1  retired  to  Lin-loo,  where 
I  remained  seven  years  and  upwards,  devoting  my  time  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  my  farm  and  to  the  service  of  my  parents.  At  length,  when 
It  was  determined  to  send  a  special  mission  to  the  kingdom  of*  the 
rourgouths,  1  humbly  addressed  a  petition  to  his  majesty  to  he  em- 
ploye.!  on  the  occasion,  that  I  might  thus  have  an  opportunity  of 
evincing  the  grateful  >ense  1  entertained  of  the  many  favours  I  had  lit 
former  limes  enjoyed  under  the  imperfal  government.  Keing  ad- 
tnitted  in  consequence  to  the  imperiki  presence,  I  had  again  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  w  itnessing  the  benign  influence  and  excellent  eflecit  of  the 
virmes  of  hrs  msj^ty,  by  whom  I  waf  restored  to  niy  former 
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rank  atiO  otlu  os,  utui  I'ui  tlii-i*  itonomcii  with  his  iiiajcs»ty*s  special  com*  - 
mantis  to  proccotl  on  the  sci  vice  1  huil  solicited.*  pp.  (>— 9*  ’ 

'The  iiisli  uellons  [  In  (h«*  foriu  ut'  un  iinpiM  ial  edict)  p^iTi'n  hy 
the  i'hlnt’NO  mouareh  to  iii>  .Vl!^has^allo^,  arc  >ery  reinarkahle. 

We  select  the  lollowini:;  passaij^e. 

‘  On  tlu'oec  '^.on  ot  \*  ur  interview  with  C'ha«iian*khan/  ( I’ete r  I.,  i 
t'*ar  t>l'  Kn»ia,)  ‘  it' you  are  a>ked  what  we  principally  esteem  and 
reverence  in  i'hina»  you  may  thus  reply.  In  our  empire  titlelity, 
hlial  piety,  eh.irily,  ju.>lice,  and  sincerity  are  esteemed  above  ail  things. 

We  revere  and  ahiile  hy  them.  Fliey  are  the  principles  upon  nhich  ’ 
wc  ;ulmini>ter  the  empire  as  well  as  govern  ourselves.  In  the  faee  of 
tlanger  vte  tirmlv  atlliere  to  them.  Tliere  have  been  many  who  have 
e  ven  fearlesslv  ei'.countered  death  rather  llian  ahamlon  lliem.  We  like¬ 
wise  make  many  saei  iliccN  and  oblations;  we  pray  for  good  things,  and 
we  depri  cate  evil  things;  hut  if  we  did  not  act  honestly,  ifwc  were 
not  failhrnl,  pious,  eliarltahle,  just,  ;;nd  sincere,  of  what  avail  would 
he  our  prayers  and  our  sacrilicos  !  In  onr  empire,  therefore,  there  is 
no  hostile  ;iiray  of  shields  and  spears,  no  severe  punishment.s.’ 

pp.  Id — 14*. 

'The  above  piece  ot  impirial  morality  may  he  considered  us  a  « 
spoeir'^  of  summary  of  the  Confuelan  system  of  faith.  Hut,  S 
whatever  might  have  het  ii  the  purity  of  I'hinese  polity  in  the  A 
reigns  of  the  earlier  monarehs  of  the  'I  artar  tamlly,  wc  fear  that  ip 
the  government  of  that  immense  empire  1ms  gr.idiiaiiy  desocniicd  ■! 
from  this  moral  elevation.  'I'he  provinces  are  lar  from  being  R 
exempt  from  intestine  war  ;  aiul  the  disclaimer  of  severe  intiic-  K 
tions  upon  oflenders,  we  conceive  to  U'  entirely  without  founda- 
tion  in  the  whole  annals  t)f  China.  In  no  country  have  the  fre-  & 
vpicncy  and  hrulalily  of  corporal  pniiisbmeiit  more  hanlened  the  ^ 
heart,  and  ditVnscil  a  more  general  indilVerencc  to  human  suffer¬ 
ing,  than  in  China.  To  say  nothing  of  (he  hamhoo,  which  is 
perpetually  at  work,  the  or  wooilen  coliar,  is  a  daily  pu¬ 

nishment  ;  and  Mr.  Kills,  the  secretary  to  I/^ird  Amherst’s  mis¬ 
sion,  describes  the  punishment  of  Jace-sluppiu^  as  peculiarly 
harsh  ami  degrading.  It  was  iiillictcil,  he  tells  us,  with  a  short 
piece  of  ld»le ;  the  hair  of  the  culprit  was  twisieti  till  his  eyes 
almost  started  from  their  siK-kets,  and  on  his  cheeks,  which 
vvere  much  distendi'd,  blows  \V(*re  repeatedly  struck  :  the  ex- 
ecu!ionei*s,  he  adiis,  seemed  to  delight  in  his  suflerings. 

Hut  the  Kmhassy  yields  considerably,  in  point  ol  interest,  to 
the  other  contents  of  the  volume,  which  Sirfieorge  Staunton  has 
subjoined  in  (ho  fi>rm  of  an  aj>pcndi\.  It  consists  of  an  abstract 
of  part  of  a  Chinese  novel,  some  notices  of  (’hinese  plays,  an 
extract  from  a  Chinese  herbal,  and  a  collection  of  documents 
from  tiie  IVkin  (lazette.  ll  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Ga- 
telte  is  .1  ino>t  important  slat(‘-engine  in  China,  ami  exhibits  a 
restless  anxiety  to  conciliate  ptildic  opinion  upon  all  t^uolioiis  of 
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|»oUcy  ;  and  it  is  ]ilrMsinij  to  ohsorvo  how  much  u  t^ovornmrnt» 
which,  in  fhrorv,  is  a  pure  despotism,  is  practically  militated  by 
the  iidliipnceot  that  piildic  t'cclio!^  which  controls  hy  a  silent  hut 
visible  opiTation,  the  exercise  ot  supreme  power  even  in  its 
slernest  and  most  cnlioiis  forms,  'riiis  solicitnde  to  secure  the 
j)uhiic  approbation,  is  strikint^ly  manifested  in  an  edict  relative  to 
the  pnnisinnent  ot  a  tiisohedient  "(*neral. 

•  -iHU  and  ‘>',.1.  of  .he  «"•  n'""?  <>0  .  Auguat  JS.h  and  Ifi.h,  1800. 
llio  5tl»  year  ot  Kia  King,  j  ’ 

‘  IMPERIAL  EDICT. 

‘  The  power  residing  with  the  sovereign  is  chiefly  displayed  in  the 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Tlie  exercise  of  this  power 
ought  to  he  guided  by  exact  impartiality  and  a  scrupulous  attention  to 
the  public  good,  to  the  exclusion  of  private  interests.  Excessive  libe- 
lalitv  in  ri^wurds,  is  often  prmtnctive  of  ingratitude  from  thoae  on 
whom  it  is  confeiTcd.  Extreme  severity  of  punishment,  is  disheart¬ 
ening  and  oppressive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  merit  fails  to  meet  with 
its  reward,  a  due  encouragement  to  others  is  withheld.  If  a  guilty 
action  is  unpunUhed,  the  principles  of  correction  and  amendment  arc 
abandoned. 

‘  These  maxims  arc  ever  to  he  kept  in  view,  but  more  especially  in 
military  matters.  I'or,  if  a  superior  oflieer  who  violates  the  laws  is 
surt’ered  to  escape,  what  motive  is  held  out  to  excite  the  courage  of 
others?  Rut  above  all,  when  we  see  myriads  of  our  subjects,  our 
children,  perishing  in  consequence,  their  unhiiried  remains  arresting 
our  attention,  must  not  this  touch  and  rend  the  heart  of  their  father 
and  sovereign  ?  Shall  we  then  protect  and  skreen  an  unworthy  officer, 
tlie  author  of  such  great  calamities  ?  'I'he  imperial  line  of  Ta-tsing  hac 
not  given  to  the  empire  a  master  so  incapable.  In  order  to  the  expi¬ 
ation,  therefore,  ot  the  crimes  whereof  the  late  vice-roy  Quay-lung 
stands  convicted,  an  extraordinary  edict,  declaratory  of  our  pleasure 
thereon,  shall  shortly  be  made  public.’ 

It  seems  tliat  this  edict  w'as  shortly  after  issued  ;  and  it  di¬ 
rected  that  Qiiay-liiiig  should  be  permitted  to  be  bis  own  execu¬ 
tioner,  that  is,  sbniild  be  privately  strangled  in  prison. 

Another  edict  extractiMl  from  (he  Pekin  Gazette  nearly  of  (h« 
same  date,  elucidates  one  of  the  usages  of  this  remarkable 
people. 

‘  IMPERIAL  EDICT. 

The  marriage  of  the  third  Imperial  Princess  lloje,  being  appointed - 
to  take  place  in  the  ensuing  Spring,  the  Tribunal  of  Mathematica  is 
ordered  to  select  a  fortunate  day  for  its  celebration.’ 

We  lament  tliat  our  space  is  too  circumscribed  to  permit  us 
to  make  an  extract  from  the  abstract  of  the  novel.  Our  reader*' 
will  probaidv  rceollect  the  little  <  Miinese  Romance  published  by 
Dr.  Percy,  which,  though  appearing  under  the  disadvantage  of 
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a  (luuhlf*  translation,  convoys  u  justor  uihI  iiioio  lively  |Mcinre 
of  the  aciii.il  slate  of  manners  and  society  in  (.’liiiia,  than  any 
otlier  Hoik  in  oiir  We  could  have  >vi^he()  on 

this  account,  that  Sir  (itoi:;:e  Staunton  l.uJ  iu*t  iiiven  us  rea¬ 
son  to  helieve  that  In*  had  \\  holly  nhaiuhmeu  hi^  (Miinese  piirsuilH; 
an  iiitiiiiaiion  we  receive  with  i;ici.t  sorrow,  !»ec;;iisc  the  novels 
ami  lomanees  »d  that  eotintry  tuusi  neee.'saiily  !.i>  0|  tu  views  of 
the  national  hiihits  and  ehai  .n  ier  whii'h,  in  fun  |u(‘vi-nt  iiii|M‘rieet 
inteicouise  with  it,  innsl  he  whollN  nut  of  iUir  se;nh.  with 

all  the  niassi\e  tomes  whif'it  iiave  hi  eti  U4‘lt:(*n  n)ion  ('Itina,  we 
are  linieutahly  icnoumt  o!  ii'^  domestic  sfM-ietv  :  a  leainre  which 
t!ie  catholie  missionaries,  who  h  nl  evelusively  the  means  of 
ohser\intj:  it,  have  altoixi  tin  r  ovi  i  hadvci!.  It  was  with  the 
ho))e  of  fthluiniiic  tlil'^  iinei cstini*'  H|it‘ei.  s  ot  inioi mation,  that 
]Mr.  Mnnnil.:;  parsed  leu  >c;»-  ^  on  ilie  ••kiits  (d  the  em|»iir — with 
finiiless  pel seNci auce,  siuee  i.e  w .is  lu  M  I*  |.i  rmitti  il  to  uilvaiiee 
a  mile  into  the  int<*i  ior 

'I'he  di  anciitie  wmks  if  tin*  ('iiimse  a;e  less  mtapted  to  re¬ 
ward  tin*  lahnnr  of  the  translator.  ‘|*lu  y  .n  c  loo  hu*al  and  iiulioir.d  > 
to  impart  pleasure  as  iiu  ie  eoiopos.tions  ;  aiid  it  minute  h(  uiui(*s  ^ 
of  st>le  and  flielion  are  l*»^t  in  the  !raiwl.uioi»,  wU.il  suurces  of 
interest  will  remain?  Ihe  ili aiuatlc  iii.:le.;ne,  ihily  ii'iidcreil, 
and  unaided  hy  the  aetiou,  e.ni  pr.  stuil  loii  v  u.i  onpcilect  outline 
of  that  iiiterestint;  pietnie  of  iiie  and  inane.ers,  whieli  in  their 
novels  nml  remaMces  is  tilled  np  in  its  n.i'iuii'st  details.  We 
ennid  have  wistied,  liowcvt  i,  tli.it  our  .Vuiiuu  Inul  i  o:.ii  ruil  upon 
us  a  tew  leieaiks  iel.ni\e  tu  lot*  pM^ieot  sf.je  ul  im  ir  diailia,  ill 
aildiiion  to  the  slit^ht  ski  ten  ftniw n  h\  Mr  Davis,  a  \otin*;,  hut 
tlistins;nish<‘d  ('liinese  sciud.fr,  pnhiishod  in  his  iiiiroftiiciuni  to 
the  “  Heir  in  his  Did  .Aije,**  transhiteil  hv  that  t^^etilleiDaii 

All  travellers,  however,  seem  to  amt'c  with  rey;ai<l  to  the 
crossness  and  ptierilitx  (d  iheir  dramatic  representations.  Mr. 
Kills  r(*pn*sents  them  us  meie.  p.inton.niic.s,  and  idiserves  of 
one  of  them,  tlral  the  fnrt  of  <i  httiij  icfiv  tfu*  host  ptr* 
formed,  lint  it  has  never  been  satiaiuctoi li)  explaineil  why 
they  should  exhihit  these  iniserahle  pup|>(*l-shcw’s  before 
foreign  ainhassador.s,  while  they  have  recnUi*  cuim^lies  and 
trap^edies  whieli  are  coiislanitv  n  presented  at  their  own  en¬ 
tertainments.  Mr,  Davis  conjectures,  that  their  characteristic 
contempt  lor  foreigners  has  persuaded  them  to  think  that  noise 
and  dumb-sliew'  are  more  suited  to  the  capucitii^  of  their  visi¬ 
ters,  and  that  more  intellectual  exhihitions  wouhl  he  thrown 
away  upon  them. 

It  would  he  atfertation,  were  we  not  to  waive  all.ohservations 
on  the  critical  merits  of  these  translations,  or  not  to  acknowledge 
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our  inrompcti'Hcy  (o  uny  o|)inioii  at  all  us  to  their  exec  u  ion 
We  have  eoii*4(iht‘«l,  however,  an  aiuhority  wiiieli  is  «lecisive 
with  us  on  nil  subjects  of  this  nature,  ami  we  learn  Iroiu  that 
source,  that  the  versions  are  close  aiiil  accnr.ite,  and  laithful 
transcripts  of  the  sense  and  diction  of  the  orit^inal. 


Art.  IV.  Poems,  Bj  Chauncey  Hare  Townsend  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  360. 

,  Pi  ice  IOj.  6^.  London.  1821. 

/  \  N  fakin"  up  the  thin  v<»lntnps  which  comprise  the  whole 
^  poeiieal  woiksof  Th  unas  (irav,  anti  William  Collins,  and 
Oliver  (iohlsmit!!,  it  lias  oc  ii  re»l  to  ns  as  a  eiirioiis  tpiery,  what 
proportion  these  t^\^Hlll  woiks  of  ihei‘s  liear  to  the  mass  <d  coni- 
posnion  which,  at  some  peiiod  or  other  of  their  live**,  they  mnst 
lia’.t*  thrown  oil*  ami  aflcrw.iids  tlcs(io> t‘«l.  It  is  incretliltle,  that, 
ill  iho^e  works,  we  possess  their  first,  and  lust,  ant!  total  elForls  : 
tlieiiMs  no  fruit  which  is  not  prccetletl  hy  a  prodijj;alit y  ol  hlossoin. 
What  tiitl  they  th)  then  with  all  their  hatl  poetry  ?  Did  it  never 
see  the  lii;;lit  ?  Or  was  it  all  written,  and  forpjotten  amid  the 
mass  of  anonymons  things,  before  the  name  of  the  poet  had  been 
l.*iirnc<l  by  tlie  piPdic  ?  Dili  they  write,  les**,  or  only  print  less, 
ilniii  the  present  jjcneralioii  of  poets  ?  Were  they  less  fertile,  or 
<nilv  more  discreet  ?  Were  they  less  vain,  or  more  amhitious  ? 

'To  what  cause  or  motive  soever  it  may  be  referretl,  it  is  a  lor- 
tunute  circiimstaiice,  as  rci;  irds  liie  pei  nianence  of  their  fame, 
that  the  sici  lini^  product  of  their  ^«*nius  has  come  down  to  ns  so 
pure  from  alloy  ;  that  its  hidk  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  its 
value.  Let  the  loiiix  l‘»e  of  British  Poets  extend  and  mubiply  na 
it  may,  let  Scott  aiul  Southey  each  pour  forth  his  dozen  volumes, 
and  Byron,  emtiluiis  of  their  voluminousness,  follow  pan^ibuM 
e7ui*,  still,  tliere  will  always  he  found  room,  in  the  most  select 
library,  for  the  works  of  those  hiimbbi  minor  writers  of  ebler 
date,  whose  whole  pretensions  to  fame  rest  on  the  contents  of  a 
mere  pamphlet. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  it  mis^ht  he  worth  while  for  some  of  our 
risin*^  poets  just  to  usk  themselves,  wliat  room  they  can  hope 
permanently  to  occupy  in  the  library  ;  that  is  to  say,  if*tliey  are 
iookint^any  further  than  to  the  approbation  of  some  polite  circle, 
or  the  profits  of  an  edition  as  iheir  reward.  Otherwise,  it  matters 
n»o  :  liiey  have  only  to  make  a  handsome  volume,  and  their  i^ood 
poetry  will  make  tiieir  name  a  pas^|>ort  for  their  bad.  And  cer» 
tes,  it  is  far  belter  to  he  ptirchuHcd  by  the  rich,  and  praised  by 
tin?  lair,  diirinir  (lie  heyday  of  life,  than  to  be  read  and  reiiiem- 
b»»red  when  ni»  enn  be  none  the  lietter  for  it.‘  Bui,  upon  the 
•^UppoMtion  of  a  youiiij  poet’s  beiii^  seized  with  the  pasvion  for 
po»‘ilniiiMHis  honours, — 


I 
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•  To  conquer  with  persuasive  arts. 

When  soldier,  all  thy  laurels  witlier, 

To  build  an  empire  over  hearts, 

When  king  and  empire  sink  together, — 

the  best  advice  we  could  otfer  him,  would  he,  thathoMiould 
writtt  as  much  as  he  pleases — mm/Ai  c/iV#  s»«c  linen  ;  hut  let  him 
take  eipccial  care  what  he  prints. 

There  are  some  very  heaulil’ul  (hiii^s  in  this  volume.  Take, 
tor  instance,  the  lollowinj^  excpiisitely  elegant  son*;. 

‘  Amid  the  west,  the  light  decaying. 

Like  joy,  looks  loveliest  ere  it  dies ; 

On  Ocean’s  breast  the  small  waves  playing. 

Catch  the  last  lustre  us  they  rise. 

‘  Scarce  the  blue  curling  tide  displaces 
One  pebble,  in  it’s  gentle  ebb  ; 

Scarce  on  the  snumth  sand  leaves  its  traces, 

In  meshes,  line  as  fairy’s  web. 


•  I'rom  many  a  stone  the  sea- weed  streaming. 

Now  tloats— now  falls — t!ie  waves  hetweeu, 

It’s  yellow  berries  brighter  seeming 
Amid  the  wreaths  of  dusky  green. 

•  This  is  the  hour  the  lov’d  are  dearest  ; 

This  is  the  hour  the  sever’d  meet  ; 

The  dead — the  distant  n«)w  are  nearest, 

And  joy  is  soft,  and  sorrow  sweet.’ 

The  ‘  Song  of  the  Sea-nym[»hs’  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  infe 
rior  in  hi'anty  to  the  above. 

‘  Far  from  the  realms  of  air, 

In  the  coral  groves  we  dwell. 

And  our  gardens  arc  deck’d  with  the  sea- weed  rare. 
And  our  home  is  the  pearly  shell. 

•  W’hcn  the  moon  is  softly  bright, 

'rhe  rippling  tide  we  stem. 

And  ’lis  we  who  draw  the  line  of  light 
Kound  the  horizon  s  hem. 

•  In  the  wake  of  the  glancing  boat, 

We  sport  where  the  wave  is  riven, 

Round  the  foam  of  the  oar  in  brightness  float, 

Like  stars  o’er  the  ocean’s  heaven. 

•  When  the  storm  is  raging  loud, 

.\nd  down  sinks  the  bark  in  the  wave. 

Of  sea-weed  we  weave  the  sailor’s  shroud, 

And  dig  deep  his  sandy  grave  : 

‘  Or  to  warn  him,  ere  the  shock 
Stifle  his  dying  groan. 

Wo  kindle  a  flame  on  the  cold  barren  rock, 

Where  enrthlv  flame  ne’er  vhonr. 
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*  Whea  bri^fht  Is  tlie  we&tcrn  blaze. 
Where  iTtrehux  his  goul  has  won, 
We  well  the  waves  to  his  golden  rays, 
'I'he  bridal  of  sea  and  sun. 


•  Mortal,  our  life  is  sweet, 

Woiild’st  iIk>u  be  blest  as  we, 

From  the  tufinoil  and  stir  of  the  world  retreat, 

And  dwell  by  the  lonely  seal* 

The  liinesentilled  Separation’  may  be  given  as  a  specimen 
of  a  dift’orent  kind  :  they  express  willi  the  simplicity  of  genuino 
h-eling,  a  universal  seiilimenl.  To  express  such  sentiments,  is 
the  prime  purpose  of  poetry. 

‘  Oh,  ’tis  one  scene  of  parting  liere ! 

Love’s  walch-word  is  “  Farewell,*'  • 

And  almoKi  starts  the  following  tear, 

Fre  dried  the  last  that  fell  : 

’Tis  hut  to  feel  that  one  nmst  dear 
(Irows  needful  to  the  heart. 

And  straight  a  voice  is  muttering  near, 

Imperious,  “  Ye  must  part  !*' 

‘  Oft  too  we  doom  ourselves  to  grieve,— 

For  wealth  or  glory  rove ; 

But  say,  can  wealth  or  glory  give 
Aught  that  can  equal  love  ? 

Life  is  too  short  thus  to  bereave 
Fxistence  of  its  spring. 

Or  ev’n  for  one  short  hour  to  leave 
I'liose,  to  whose  hearts  we  cling. 

'  Fount  o’er  the  hours  whose  happy  flight 
Is  shared  with  tliose  we  love: 

Like  stars  amid  a  stormy  night, 

Alas !  how  few  they  prove  ! 

Yet  they  concentrate  all  the  light 
That  cheers  our  lot  below; 

And  thither  turns  the  weary  sight 
From  this  dark  world  of  woe. 

'  And  could  we  live,  if  we  believed 
'file  future  like  the  past? 

Still  hope  we  on,'  though  still  deceived. 

The  hour  shall  come  at  lost. 

When  all  the  visions  Fancy  weaved. 

Shall  be  l)y  Truth  imprest. 

And  they  who  still  in  absence  grieved 
Shall  be  together  blest. 

‘  But  happicft  they  whose  gifted  eye 
Above  this  world  can  see, 

And  those  diviner  realms  descry, 

*  Where  partings  cannot  he  : 
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Who,  with  ONE  chanjielcs^s  Friend  on  high, 

Litc^H  varieii  path  have  trod, 

And  soar  to  meet,  beyi>nd  the  sly, 

The  ransomed  and  their  Gud.' 

‘  The  Bliss  ol*  Sh  ep'  is  a  fery  pleasinjj  poem  in  the  same  key,  ? 
thoii(;li  coin|H)sed  with  scarcely  etpial  vii^our.  The  IIhi-s  *  mi  a  ' 
*  lock  of  hair,’  <*oiHain  so  iiiiicli  tienuty  of  sentiment,  tliat  we  re-  | 
gret  they  should  appear  in  the  slovenly  ionn  of  lyrieal  hlutik  | 
verse,  which  skives  thmn  suineuhat  of  the  clTect  of  a  translation 
from  a  foreisjn  lan^ua^e.  The  verses  ‘  to  the  setting  sun'  are,  ] 
as  the  Author  intimates  he  is  conscious,  much  too  expande.!,  j 
and  very  unecpiul.  We  shall  do  him  the  favour  of  abridging  the  1 
poem,  atul  recommetid  him  to  adopt  our  reading  in  the  event  of 
reprinting  it.  lie  has  not  yet  learned  the  art  to  blot. 

*  Farewell,  farewell  I  to  others  give 
'i'he  light  tiiou  tuk'bt  from  rae. 

Farewell,  farewell !  bid  others  live 
To  joy  or  misery. 

*  To  distant  climes  my  fancy  flies, 

\\  here  now  thy  kindling  beanas 

On  other  woods  and  wilds  arise, 

And  ^hine  on  other  streams. 

*  'riie  Indian  leaves  his  hut  of  reeds, 

And  bounds  along  the  dew; 

Or  down  the  rapid  ri\er  speeds, 

Poised  ill  his  light  canoe. 

*  Ferehance,  some  exile  on  the  strand 
Awaits  iliy  coming  ray. 

As  thou  trom  his  dear  native  land 
Some  liilings  couldst  convey. 

*  (^r,  as  on  ocean’s  furthest  rim 

1  hy  wi>liM  for  dawn  appears. 

Still,  a^  it  grows  los  faintly  dim, 

'fhe  wave-tossed  huik  it  cheers. 

*  More  welcome  still  tliy  Messed  light 

'  (i learns  on  the  siraiuled  wreck,  '  r 

Where  mariners,  the  livelong  night, 

Cling  to  the  shatiero  1  deck.  , 

‘  Now  may  St  thou  bid  fond  lovers  part. 

Or  shine  upon  their  hliss; 

Pehold  a  bliilie  or  breaking  heart. 

The  first  or  latest  kisa. 

M 

‘  Haply,  thy  hated  bcanif  renetr  .o 

The  tear  that  sleep  had  dried ; 

And  mourners,  sickening  at  their  view, 

Remember  who  hat  died. 
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‘  Tliou  wiinrM  of  my  lonely  ilrcam)i» 

Inspirer  of  my 

Like  Mi*mnon‘#,  an*werinjr  to  thy  beuinii, 

Not  yet — not  yet  farewell! 

‘  How  soft*  how  tender  n  repose 
O'er  nature  sheds  its  biim; 

Like  sorrow  mellowing  at  the  close 
To  Resignation’s  culm. 

•  Now  does  thy  car  descend  beneath 
The  boundary  of  our  skies, 

And  sheds  upon  the  purpled  heath 
Its  Igst  and  deepest  dyes. 

•  Behind  the  tall  fir's  sable  trunk 

The  half  orb  lingers  still : — 

But  now  the  latest  curve  is  sunk 
Below  the  dark  blue  hill. 

•  I  gaze,  as  if  thou  wert  not  gone ; 

Or  as  my  gifted  eye 

Could  fi>llow  too  where  thou  art  flown, 

And  still  thy  path  descry. 

•  To  calmer  realms  thou  seem'st  to  go,— 

I  would  pursue  thy  flight. 

As  if  no  pain,  nor  c.ire,  nor  woe. 

Could  track  thy  steps  of  light ; 

‘  Far  from  the  cold,  whose  looks  repel, 

Tlie  warm  w  hose  w'ords  deceive  ; 

The  cruel,  who  can  wound  too  well 
Hearts  that  too  much  believe. 

•  Once  more  farewell  I  Another  day. 

To  all,  or  dark  or  glad, 

Fleets  with  thy  vanished  orb  aw.ay: — 

And  am  I  pleased  or  sad? 

•  I  know  not.  All  my  soul  to  speak, 

Vain  wtirds  their  aid  deny  ; 

But  oh.  the  smile  is  on  my  clieck. 

The  tear  is  in  my  eye.’ 

Of  the  interniedidfe  \ ernes,  tin?  first  three  are  somewhat 
mawkish  ;  the  others  are,  uiih  the  exception  of  some  ohscurity 
in  one,  of  the  ntanzan,  clrargeahle  only  with  being  a  little  common* 
place.  'I’lie  Hciitiment  hori  owcil  from  Ossian’s  Hymn  to  the  8nn, 
stale  an  it  is,  may  still  he  used  on  a  pinch  ;  but  the  poein  really 
does  not  stand  in  nerd  of  any  sncIi  cut  and  dried  n*flections, 
which,  in  fact,  break  iii  upon  the  iiiiiff/ofthe  train  of  ideas  which 
form  its  primary  subject.  C'oinpleieiiess,  as  a  quality  of  a  poem, 
depends  on  the  perfect  development  of  some  one  or  two  simple 
ideas,  rather  th  tn  on  tlie  range  that  is  taken,  or  the  number  of 
distinct  thoughts  :  selection  is  far  more  essential  to  it  than  com- 
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prrhensiveni'ss.  True  ta>»te  i«  sliewn  in  nothin:;  more  than  in 
tlie  rejection  ot*  whut  is  ^ootl  in  kind,  but  hupoitlnou.s.  'I'lial 
Mr.  V  dwnsend  pnsscsscH  t!ie  feriilily  of  genius  and  all  the  ele- 
ments  of  taste,  is  suthcienlly  evinced  by  the  extracts  we  have 
already  <;iven  from  his  ])roductions  ;  niid  we  doubt  not  that, 
liis  faculties  mature,  he  will  acquire  the  severity  of  jud:;ement, 
the  self-denial,  and  the  steadiness  of  hand  which  shall  enable 


him  to  prune  the  exubtTance  of  his  thon^hts,  aii4l  to  attain  a  more 
uniform  vigour  of  expression.  What  he  thiolly  requires,  is,  to  be 
less  easily  satisfied. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  poems,  them  are  two  or  three  more 
w  hich  desijrve  to  he  particularized,  as  of  a  very  ph‘asiiig  eharaet(‘r  ; 
for  instance,  To  Music  (p.  -II);  On  revisiting  a  favorite  scene 
(p.  Hi);  ‘  It  is  not  here*  (p.  I8S);  and  ‘  llydon  Hill.’  'The 
dullest  things  in  (ho  volume  ar**,  as  might  he  expected,  two  prize 
poems — ‘  .feriisalcm,*  ami  ‘  Waterloo,’  and  (ho  poems  about  liis 
late  Majesty  and  tlie  Princess  Charlotte.  The  ‘  early  poems’ 
just  serve  to  shew  that  tlie  Author  writes  better  as  he  grows 
ohier ;  a  fact  which  it  was  not  worth  while  to  expend  so  niiieb 
letter- press  in  illustrating.  There  are  some  ‘  devotional  |»ieees,* 
which  will,  no  doubt,  he  pleasing  indications  to  Mr.  Townsend’s 
friends,  of  his  religious  principles,  and,  as  they  oeeiipy  hut  very 
fi*w  pages,  w  e  shall  say  nothing  more  about  (hem.  But  (hen  come 
forty -one  sonnets  !  Some  of  these  are  tolerably  snccesslul,  but 
they  art!  for  the  most  ]>art  too  wordy  to  impress  the  mind,  and 
too  sentimental  to  interest  the  feelings.  The  last,  ‘  To  Uo- 


‘  manee’,  seems  meant  as  an  apology  for  the  ‘  weak  fantastic  w  hine’ 
about  unutterahh*  woe,  hapless  love,  singularity  of  fate  or  feeling, 
in  which,  in  eominoii  with  all  young  ])oets,  our  Author  occasion¬ 
ally  indulges.  When  he  is  once  happily  married,  (perhaps  he  is 
by  this  time,)  he  will  wonder,  not  how  he  eoiihl  feel  thus,  or 
how  he  could  write  to  express  his  feelings,  l)ul  how  he  could 
print  all  that  he  hatl  written.  But,  in  disclaiming  Uomanet*  so 
indignantly,  he  t'lTs :  it  is  a  more  than  a  poetical,  it  is  almost  a 
moral  hert*sy.  What  is  a  eliaracter  without  some  portion  of  ro¬ 
mance.^  For  what  is  romance,  hut  an  intellectual  enthusiasm, 
which  becomes  tiangerous  only  when  the  afTt'Ctions  mistake  (heir 
^prtq>er  ohje.ct.? — a  species  of  idealinm  which  keeps  the  mind  from 
sinking  down  to  (he  low  level  of  common-place  things,  by  in- 
.  vesting  real  objects  with  (he  power  of  exciting  indefinite  findings. 
*Noi'\V*wc  feel  quite  ptM*suaded  that,  tnatitfre  the  hatred  which  he 
^r?allics  against  Uoinance,  Mr.  Townsend  will  never  sober  down 
’into  a  dry,  matter  of  fact,  coiiiiuun-sense  personage.  His  prin- 
cf^dcs^  at  the  .same  time,  will  guard  him  against  (he  opposite 
evil, — the  antinomianism  of  sentiment ;  and  his  feelings  will  not 
hii).  under  their  guidance,  to  find  their  level  and  (heir  right  channel 
^  The  bjps4 tilings  iu.the  Volume  are  the  songs  and  lyrical  piecef; 
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ftml  the  ineqiiAlity  that  prevaiU  amoni^  them,  is  the  more  exeuet* 
ble,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  chieHy  written  for  music.  It  it 
no  small  praise,  lhen*fore,  to  say,  tliat  tlie  feeblest  rise  above  ilio 
fle^jaiil  lumsense  whicli  ^;reut  poels  sometimes  condescend  lo 
write  h>r  music,  uiul  (hut  beauty  of  expression  is  never  cmployetl 
as  a  veil  for  vui(i|Uuousiiess.  We  have  already  ^iven  twospect** 
mens  of  theson;^s.  The  foliowiiu^  has  an  epi^niiumatic  point,  at 
well  us  amoral  beauty,  which  reminds  us  of  two  similar  pro¬ 
ductions  of  (joUlsmiili. 

*  1  know  thee  now,  yet  cannot  tear 
Thine  image  from  my  breast : 

In  virtue’s  spite  it  lingers  there, 

A  feared,  yet  cherished  guest. 

*  So  the  poor  moth  can  ne’er  retire, 

Which  once  the  taper  burns : 

He  thought  it  light,  and  found  it  hre. 

Yet,  ev’n  in  death  returns.’ 

We  make  room  for  one  more. 

•  Constancy. 

*  Let  love  burn  with  fiercest  fiame. 

If  to  more  than  one  it  fiy, 

'Tis  not  worthy  of  the  name : 

The  crown  of  love  is  constancy ! 

*  Let  love  still  adore  the  same. 

If  it  fade  with  cheek  or  eye, 

’Tis  not  worthy  of  the  name : 

The  crown  of  love  is  constancy  I 

*  Let  it  be  love  no  force  can  tame. 

If,  absent,  it  burn  less  than  nigh, 

’Tis  not  worthy  of  the  name: 

The  crown  of  love  is  constancy ! 

*  Give  me  the  love  whose  faithful  aim 
Can  absence,  change,  and  time  defy; 

This  is  worthy  of  the  name ; 

This  is  crowned  with  constancy  1’ 

t 

ll  is,  we  admit,  a  strong  temptatiou  lo  a  young  poet, etpeciall j 
if  he  bus  a  large  circle  of  friends  among  whom  hia  MSS.  mty 
have  been  scattered,  to  collect  into  a  primed  volume  the  whole  of 
liis  jrorAs.  But  he.  must  nut  expect  that  volume  to  live. ,  Tbo 
poiMiis,  however,  which  we  have  extracted  from  the  present  work, 
together  with  a  few  more  of  almost  equal  merit,  deserve  to  eur- 
'ive  the  fate  which  awaits  the  collection.  Had  Mr.  Towntt*^ 
HO  pleased,  he  might  have  put  forth  a  volume  one  sixth  of  the 
present  size,  which  should  have  done  him  great  honour,  and 
^ould  not  soon  have  been  forgotten.  ,He  haa  Ihis  atill  witkialila 
VoJ.  XVI.  N.  S.  B 
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so  Antic  Voya^B* 

fKiwer.  Of  the  luxuriant  aecumiiUtioii  of  |MH>trt  to  which  tho 
lifeaent  a{^  ban  i^ifen  birth,  it  U  but  a  antall  proportion  that  can 
liave  room  111 atle  lor  it.  'The  voluntcs  which  c  omprise  the  col- 
lecte<i  %%orks  of  all  the  Hritir^h  Pm^ta  ut  former  ai^es,  are  more  than 
outnumbered  by  thoae  ol  the  rival  candidaten  for  iminurtality  who 
have  apnia!^  up  in  the  last  lew  years.  The  majority  of  these  will 
fli*^erfe  to  he  swept  away  either  for  their  inanity  t>r  their  lieen- 
liou»iM*NH  ;  others,  which,  we  fear,  will  not  lon^  survive  them, 
deserve  a  better  fate  ;  hut,  in  tin*  iliscardetl  vtdiimes,  there  will 
remain  the  materiaU  of  a  most  ele^^ant  antholoufy.  'Mie  works  of 
Anacreon  lloore,  K.  W.  Spenser,  Sm\th,  I^*ii;li  Hunt,  Lloyd, 
Neale,  Jane  'raylor,  Ihirtun  Keats,  Barry  (Cornwall,  Wilson, 
Clare,  and  some  other  minor  writers,  whose  entire  works  have 
no  claim  to  preservation,  would  furnish  a  selection  eipial  to  almost 
any  thine:  in  the  lani^tim^e. 


Art.  V.  1.  A  Chronoio^ictil  History  of  Voyafres  into  the  Arctic 
Ixfffions  ;  undertaken  chiclly  for  the  Purpose  of  discovering  a 
Norlh-Kasl,  North-West,  or  Polar  Passage  between  the  Alhintic 
and  Pacific  ;  from  the  earliest  Periods  of  Scandinavian  Navigation, 
to  the  Departure  of  the  recent  Expeditions,  under  the  orders  of 
Captains  Ko^s  and  Uuchaii.  Hy  John  Ihirrow,  F.K.S.  8vo.  pp.  +48. 
London.  IblS. 


A  yoi/n^e  of  Discovery,  made  under  the  Orders  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty.  in  liis  Maje>ty’8  ships  Isabella  and  Alexander,  for  the  Pur¬ 
pose  of  exploring  IhiHiiPs  lluy,  mid  inauiring  into  the  IVohability 
of  a  North-West  Passage.  Uy  John  Hoss.  K.S.  Captain  of  the 
Koyal  Naivy.  4to.  pp.4‘i8.  London.  1819. 

3.  A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  of  Difcoxrry  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  in  big 
Majesty’s  ships  llecla  and  Griper,  in  the  years  I  HI  9  and  1820. 
Uy  Alexander  Fisher,  Surgeon,  It.  N.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp. 
881.  Price  12s,  London.  1821. 

4  Journal  of  a  Vryac,B  ftrr  iht  Discovery  of  a  Snrth^lVtst  Pastagt 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ;  iHfrldnned  in  the  yeiirs  1819-2^^* 
in  his  Majesty's  Ships  liecia  and  Griper,  under  the  Orders  of 
William  Edward  Parry,  il.N.  F.K  8.  and  Jounnander  of  the 
Expedition.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  scientific  and  other 
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IN  our  review  of  Mr.  Scoresby’s  valuable  publication,  wt 
t^ave  a  comprcMeit  but  eomprebensive  view  of  the  existing 
ttate  of  knowledge  respecting  the  general  plienomena  of  llit 
Polar  regions :  in  the  prc'^nt  article,  we  shall  endeavour  to  com- 
pivtr  our  outline  by  adding  a  summary  of  the  leading  facKcun* 
tieoleii  with  Uie  progress  uf  dtscuvery  iu  that  quarter.  Thu  dae 
laHeti  otfTatire  of  effort*  made  to  extrod  the  court*  of 


^flon  in  {\\U  forms  oof*  of  flm  fimm 

in  (lit*  rtiinnU  of  Iniman  furillshifr!^  a  t)f  (h^ 

fin^l  examples  of  skill,  fcrrtitooe,  an<l  |>fTsrTj*rartro.  Tha  tforka 
tiflos  wo  luvo  jusi  (ranscfibHl,  nhnnnil  with  i^rtstfirtknH 
of  thaf  rthsorhin*^  and  iiiconso  onihiishism  wliioh  rmrfls  th^  inc- 
{roniosf  lia/.ii  (ts  us  stop^  to  tlio  attainment  of  its  ohjeet ;  mid  of 
ftittf  sloady  amt  inlropii!  self  possession  \thirh,  in  tli*«  mkM  of 
fofrors  (hat  would  liave  oviTwhclmod  sjnnts  of  lofethn*  motfld, 
turns  oven  perils  to  ;K*cnnii(,  eithof  as  the  meatrs  of  catflratioft, 
or  as  instriiinoiits  in  furtln^rance  of  its  ohjoct. 

*  How  shall  I  adturre,’  exclaims  Purchas,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bor- 
nm*,  *  your  In  roicke  courage,  ye  marine  worthies,  beyond  all  namc^ 
of  worthiness  !  that  neyther  dread  so  long  eyther  presence  or  absence 
of  thesunne;  nor  those  foggy  mysts,  tempestuous  winds,  cold  hUstf^ 
snowes  and  hayle  in  the  ayre;  nor  the  uncquall  seas,  which  might 
ania/e  the  hearer,  and  ainatc  the  beholder,  where  the  Tfitoni  and 
Kq)tunc's  selfe  would  quake  wiili  chilling  fearc,  to  hehnid  such  tnon* 
strous  icie  ilands,  renting  themselves  with  terronr  of  (hefr  owil  nsots^* 
nes,  and  disdayning  oThers'ise  both  the  sea's  sororeigntre,  and  fhe 
•onne’s  hottest  violence ;  mustering  themselves  ia  those  wjne ry  fdainof 
where  they  hohl  h  cowtiimul  civHl  warre,  tmd  rushing  one  mpon  ano¬ 
ther,  make  windes  and  waves  give  backc  ;  seeming  to  rent  (W  eorei 
nt  others,  while  they  rent  tlioNwelves  wkh  craaliingand  Sfdiuing  tkeir 
oongouied  armours.' 

The  first  Arctic  discoveries  were  imqucstrortably  miitfo  by 
the  Scaiidinaviaus,  uliose  roving  oxpeditfems  made  (lietfl  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  coasts  of  Grecnlaml  and  ert'  the  mtM  Ntiftti- 
Ameriean  continent.  On  the  former  of  these  regitms,  jsernMnefrt 
setdeiiiLMits  were  made;  but  their  lot  was  ulthiWtCly  diwatfmtw, 
Some  of  these  perished  in  wanrs  with  the  natives ;  and  thedejdor- 
aMe  visitation  which  inteiqioseil  an  impetief fable  irrass  of  icc  be* 
tweni  the  colonies  of  Kast  (^reenlaiTO  and  the  open  occiit,  bet 
tiirown  a  dark  veil  over  the  history  of  their  fate.  The  eaHieWt 
voyage  in  this  direction  from  more  Southerly  pwts,  sewww  twHiiYe 
been  the  romantic  expeilition  of  tire  brothers  NicoU  and  Afl^evriw 
Zeno  in  1380.  They  were  Venetians  cif  nrtble  rare.  TUd 
tilalod  papers  from  \fhich  the  narrative  oC  tireir  adYtWtufCi  twa 
I  compded,  hart  hecn  in  the  posscssron  of  the  fafftny  dtifiwf  %  dew* 
tufy  and  a  half  before  they  Were  piihhsticrt.  It  is  sta^,  (ttM 
Niccdo,  actuated  by  a  restless  wisli  to  visit  distant 
a  vtssel  at  hm  own  cost,  for  the  imrposectf  fiaitiirpf  BfigWwn  wni 
Holland,  bill  that  having  been  driven:  far  otrt  of  MesuM 
tri  inendous  storm,  he  Was  wrecked  on  a  large  island,; Uf  vfliioB 
ttie  name  was  Frisland.  He  was  fiercely  assorletl  by  Ihw 
but  Hjtted  by  the  interference  of  a  ctiieftain,  wlicm  lia  cans^ 
bably  by  one  Of  those  mianomers  coomma  to  tbw  tWwflgW  ot* 
lions  (If  .fhe  Cootiinwtr,  ZIChritTif,  nbtf  gibe's  honplHfld. !•* 
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ceptioii  to  Zt'uo  iind  liis  cri'w.  Nitolo  liavinij  rmilrred  e?»«ential 
M'n  ice  to  tliU  N«rllu*rn  cliirf,  ulio  was  iinicli  addictnl  lo  nnraiid- 
iti^  \uyai^rs,  wan  inacli*  liv  him  i'ajXaiii  of  his  tlit't,  aiul  con* 
triv<Ml  to  convoy  to  his  hrotluM*  Antonio  an  imitatton  to  join  him. 

In  consi*(|iu*iicc,  the  litter  (itti’d  out  a  ship,  and  sailed  for 
Tiisland  where  he  remained  fonrleen  years  in  active  service, 
)dnndeiin:^  ami  makini^  settlements,  disctiverini^  new  lamis, 
whose  straiiije  name'*  ha\ e  i^iven  much  annoyance  to  i^eotjraphers, 
and  aiiliiii;  Zichinni  in  his  nmhitions  d(‘si*^n  of  making;  himself 
‘  lord  of  the  sea.’  Nicolo  dieil  fiOir  years  after  (he  arrival  of 
his  hrother.  N\  i*  have  not  space  to  enl*  r  on  tlie  dilVicnlt  invt*sti- 
C;ations  snijii^esteil  f»v  the  ifnpcrlect  iletails  of  the  vi)> aij^t's  of  the 
Zenos:  the\  ci>ntaiii  sotne  statements  which  wonhl  incline  ns  to 
ipie^tion  their  anihenticity  ;  hut,  on  the  whole,  the  balance  of  pro- 
hiihility  appears  to  he  in  favour  of  their  general  cin  rectness  The 
names  assii;;ncd  to  the  dilVerent  re^’ions,  cm  he  traced  to  known 
piisiiions  only  hv  comparison  and  hypothesis,  and,  of  course, 
l^i'oyfraphers  ililVer  in  ilicir  application.  One  ini^enious  e^entle- 
tnan  thinks  that  Zichmni  is  an  Italian  corruption  of  Sinclair,  who 
was  earl  of  thkimyin  the  heijinnmif  ol  the  tilteentli  century, 
anti  stations  him  in  theSiu'tiand  Isles;  whde  M.  linacht*  pieteis 
tixin*^  his  lo'ad  tpiartiM  s  in  tht‘  islands  of  Keroe  ;  and  it  is  iiilerred, 
trom  a  collation  of  tern  s  ami  circumstances,  that  New ibnndianil 
came  within  tin*  raniji*  td  Zeno’s  cxenrsions.  In  aitl  of  this 
supposition,  certain  ruins  tliscovert‘tl  in  the  latter  islaml  are 
hroo^ht  torwarti  ;  hut  it  \et  remains  to  he  th‘ci«h‘il,  \>hether  these 
*  stone  Walls,  oak  h«*a:;'iS,  and  miil  stt  m*s  sunk  in  oaken  heds, 
are  the  remains  of  Zichmni’s  fort,  of  an  Icclamlish  colony,  or  o 
Lurti  iiiiltimorc^ti  huw-iinlls, 

The  (u'rman  fori^eries  which  claim  the  tliscovcry  of  .\merici 
in  hehalf  of  Martin  Hehaim,  are  ^ross  and  patpahlc;  hot  (here 
is  rt'ason  to  believe  (hat,  in  (he  hfte.mth  i'(*ntnry,  pr«‘vionsly  to 
his  strand  expinlition,  Culomhns  had  visi((*d  IcelamI,  anti  sailed 
to  some  thstance  within  the  Polar  circle.  The  tliscovcry  of  New 
lonntlUml  is,  however,  convenlionally  ascribed  to  .Sebastian 
Cabot,  a  native  of  Venice,  wliuse  exertions  were  iillimalely  re 
Hurtletl  with  a  post  ot  hi*;h  consitleration  and  a  valuahle  pension, 
in  Knclantl.  The  htsloi  y  ol  the  Ctirtereals  is  deeply  inleresiinj; 
John  Va*  Costa  Corteieal,  a  noble  Portuij^nese,  first  of  tliU 
family  explored  (be  Nortliern  Ocean  in  l4t)3or  1401,  anti  ajipears 
to  have  anticipated  Cabot  in  (lie  tIiNCoverv  tif  Netvionntllaiitl. 
His  son  (iaspar  Cortereal,  in  1500,  tliscovfreti  Libratlor.  A 
Second  vovaije  in  the  iollowini;  year  was  his  last.  After  reachintj 
iirt*enlami,  he  was  separated  liy  stiess  tif  weather  trom  another 
vessel  which  accompanii'tl  his  own,  and  which,  i.fti  r  loiii;  aiU 
vain  aearc’li,  reluruetl  to  Lfisbun  ;  hut  (lie  late  of  iia^par  w-is  never 
avct rtainecl.  In  I60d,  Miguel  Cortereal,  with  tliree  sh4)if 
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fftilctl  ill  quest  of  his  brother.  On  reaching:  tlic  coast,  they 
riilered  ililVerent  openings  for  the  purpose  of  makin<^  a  more  cx- 
tnulrd  seiirch  At  the  siibsrcpieut  rentioxvous,  two  vessels  only 
met,  anil  Mii^iiel  never  returned.  Vaseo.  a  third  brother,' 
deeply  atVeeted  by  the  loss  of  his  relatives,  iininetliately  made 
|)rt‘piir.itions  l\>r  a  voyai^e  on  the  smut'  track,  in  hope  of  ri'scuin:^ 
them  ii  yet  livin*,^,  or,  at  least,  of  relievin;^  hims«df  from  the  n*;i- 
tutions  of  susj>ense.  I^iit  Dtui  M.Minel,  tlnm  kini^  of  !'ortU":;d, 
steadily  refused  his  consent  ;  to  all  intreaties  replyitii^,  ‘  that  in 
‘  this  undertakin:^  he  had  already  lost  two  of  his  most  faithful 
‘  servants  and  vahtahle  friends,  and  was  resolveci  at  least  to 
*  pres(M ve  the  tiiird.’  \ fssels  wert*,  how«*v«*r,  despatched  in 
the  •*ame  direction,  hut  returiuMl  without  aiiv  intelliiTcnce  either 
ol  1 1  i**p  ir  or  !M  ii^uel. 

‘  'fhe  family  of  Cortcrcnl  has  lonor  h  'l  ii  extinct,  hut  it  was  for 
many  years  t)ne  of  the  most  dlstiaj;ui>hed  in  Portujral.  The  family 
mune  was  orij;inally  Costa  or  Coste,  and  of  French  extraction,  having 
come  to  I’ortugal  along  with  the  Count  Alfonso  llenriipiez,  under 
whom  one  of  theCo>tas  served  in  tlie  taking  of  Lisbon  and  conquer¬ 
ing  of  Fortugal  from  the  .Moors,  'fhe  family  settled  in  Algarve; 
ami  when  .lolm  Vuz  da  (’osta  (somc-say  his  father)  came  to  the  For- 
tnguese  eoiiit,  he  used  to  live  in  such  a  style  of  splendour  and  hospi¬ 
tality,  that  the  king  ohsei  veil  to  him,  **  Your  |)resence,  Costa,  in  my 
“  court,  makes  it  a  m//  court.''  Others  say,  it  was  not  on  account  of 
hl>  magnitieeni  style  of  living,  hut  of  his  personal  prowess  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  occasion.  Two  strangers  having  appeared  at  court,  and,  ac- 
coidingtothe  manners  of  the  times,  cltullettged  any  of  the  courtiers 
to  wrestle  or  comh.jf,  Corlereal  imiiicdiately  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  civilly  shook  hands  with  his  antagonist  before  the  contest;  but  so 
prodigious  was  the  strength  of  (’orlereal  (until  then  culled  Costa),  that 
he  .‘'ipieczed  the  stranger’s  hand  until  he  cried  out,  in  the  greatest 
pain,  that  he  could  not  attempt  to  contend  with  a  man  possessed  of 
such  extraordinary  strength ;  on  w  hich  occasion  the  king  is  represented 
us  being  so  delighted,  that  he  exclaimed,  “  Truly,  Costa,  your  pre- 
“  sence  makes  my  court  a  real  court,"  '  narrow. 

Not  being  acquainted  with  flic  original  sonreo  from  which 
these  anecdoti's  are  derived,  we  can  only  intimate  our  Muspicion, 
that  the  word  here  rendered  rerW,  means,  not  real,  but  roi/o/. 
'File  eorrection,  if  Jtist,  would  rather  improve  than  injure  the 
point  ot  the  aneislote. — 'Fhe  enterpiises  of  (he.  Knglish  under 
I'aimt,  of  the  Portuguese  under  (lie  CortereaU,  and  of  the 
Flench  under  the  command  of  Aiihert,  stimulated  (In;  Spaniards 
to  excriion.  A  brief  and  barren  tueiiioraiidiiui  is  the  only  record 
id  (he  voyage  of  Kslevan  ( inmez  :  lie  reached  some  portion  of 
the  northern  extremity  of  America,  and  brought  oil*  some  of  the 
natives. 

*  It  is  said,  that  one  of  his  friends,  accosting  him  on  hb  fetom, 
inquired  with  eagerness  what  success  he  had  met  with,  omd  what  h« 


haJ  brought  back  ;  U)  wlucb  (iutitci  u’pi)HifC  •biM'tiy. 

ibc  fricna  cuiK'liulcii  Uc  ba4  4CCi>ui{wUiu’4  iHirpoa^.  anci  broiv|rbt 

b^ck  a  cargo  of  clovej  (clavo^).  ‘  Oii  siays  l*urcha«,  •  ha 

*  postct!  to  tlic  court  to  carry  ibo  firsl  nl.‘w^  of  this  ►picv  tliacovesy, 

*  looking  tor  a  prrnt  rew  artl;  but  lliw  truilj  bci»)g  known,  caiisc'd  hare- 

*  at  great  iaiightcr.*  * 

In  Ihcc.^rly  jwni  ol*  i]»c  bivici  mb  ccmur\,  varioiia  atlampta  in 
tl  r  same  course  of  na>i;(alU)n  wero  iU4<i**  by  bbiirb^h  %oann'H. 
Aini>n'^  ilu’iii  occurm!  the  colcbruioii  4iub  ebs^troua  cxpoHition 
ol  J^ir  ilni;b  NN  illoii;jhby .  Hin  object  \*aa,  to  try  the  Norib- 
rtf stern  route  to  *  ('atbaia  ami  bi>  iuktriictiaaa  \%err  iniwif  ai- 
eellcntly  ilra\>n  up  by  Sebastian Cabul.  'The  most  van^niiia  en- 
peitations  of  success  were  excilcil.  lu  atitiitimi  to  the  common 
j)i eparation  of  the  vesseU,  tliev  uere  slnMlbe^i  with  lead, 

*  proiiably  liie  first  ships  that  in  Ibij^laiul  were  Ccvaleil  with  a 

*  iiu'tallic  substance.’ 

*  Sheathing  with  lead  w.u  in  u>e  tiii  the  reign  or  1  haHe«  II..  hot 
wuk  iliscontinucil  on  account  of  it^  wearing  away  irreruiaHy,  amt  an 
soon  wa^hme  hare  in  placed,  at  to  let  in  the  wunnt :  and  siioaihioir  with 
wood  w;ln  adoptiHl  ut  it»  placc.  In  ITOhi  a  prot>OMit  waa  made  to  tha 
Navy  Board  to  sheath  ships  with  copper,  uhicii  wasrejiH^ed  vitH«vnt  • 
trial.  About  ftixty  years  at^er,  it  oblaincsl  a  (rial,  and  uas  tavorahly 
reported  on  ;  ycl,  to  very  dilHcull  U  the  intriHiuelioii  ot  any  thing  new, 
that,  ten  years  after  this  cxperiaK-nt,  in  Admit  at  Kcppci’ft  tieet.  there 
was  hut  one  line  of  battle  ship  that  was  copt^ered.’  liarrem, 

’Two  of  the  vhips  %%ere  frozen  up  ou  the  coast  of  linpland,  and 
Sir  Hugh  W  illouijbhy  with  the  crews,  amounting  to  seventy 
persons,  perislie<i  either  fn^m  piivation  or  from  tin*  rienur  of  the 
cltmnte.  A  thinl  vt'ssel,  commaiuleii  h)  Uicbanl  Chancelor, 
Hueceeded  in  reaching  Archangel,  wheiK*e  the  ca plain  undertook 
a  (ourne>  to  Moscow,  a  distance  of  neail>  tiflciu  hundred  r.diet. 
Here  he  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  the  I'aar  Ivan,  and^ 
h)  his  aide  management,  laiil  the  fuuniUtion  of  a  lucrative  and 
long  continued  eiunmeree  with  Russia. 

riie  voyages  of  Martin  I'rohisher,  piimaiily  iu  of  the 

Noith-west  passage,  hut  snl»sequeiul\  in  search  of  a  ta-rlaia 
‘  Mack  ore,'  whic4)  was  supposed  to  be  a  *  inarqnesset 
terminated  in  disappointment.  The  expedition  of  Sir  Uuiii« 
phrey  Oilbert  look  plact*  in  a  few  years  after  the  attempuaf 

rrobisher.  I'liis  new  adventurer  was  a  man  of  rank  and  talent. 
Ills  intrepidity  is  attested  hy  the  fact  of  his  refusing  to  quit  hit 
cretT  in  the  hour  of  cMremc  peril,  and  by  liis  exclumiiiiuii  l# 
his  men,  not  long  before  his  little  hark  wa>  svialiowed  uph 
‘  (.''ourage,  iny  lads  !  we  arc  a**  near  to  heaven  by  si'a  as  hy  Umk* 
Ttu'  voyages  of  Oavis,  one  of  the  able*it  and  mo^l  fearit  sia  stJ#’* 
fuen  that  ever  trod  a  deik,  addeii  mnib  to  hvdrogi uphic  kunw- 
Vrdg*e,  though  they  tiere  not  productive  of  aiftanlagf  to  bit 
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precbe  ItiDltn  and  character  of  Radin'i*  B.iy  were  never  clearty 
def(ne<l  until  the  recent  survey «i  of  R(w»  and  Parry.  # 

The  diacoTeries  which  were  made  durinir  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  have  been  too  frequently  the  Huhjects  of  reference,  to  require 
minute  speciheatiun  here.  Moor,  Sinitli,  Phipps,  Cook,  Koi- 
xebue,  and  others,  distins^uished  themselves  by  tlnor  ahilily  and 
zeal,  yet  witliout  makiiii'  any  deluded  H|q)ro\iinution  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  ^rand  problem.  The  land  journeys  of  Ilearne  and 
Mackenzie  to  the  northern  extremity  of  America,  though  far  fioin 
affording  the  nmount  of  inform;ition  which  the  Travellers  had 
the  easy  means  of  ubtaininiTt  tjave  a  new  impulse  to  the  s^eneral 
curiosity.  On  difTerent  j)arallels,  they  had  succt'eded  in  reach¬ 
ing  what  aj'peared  to  be  the  sen,  and  thus  added  an  important 
link  to  the  series  of  deductions  which  had  led  to  the  hypothesis 
of  1  North-western  passai;e. 

Such  was  tlie  general  slate  of  tiling  with  respect  to  thetj;rand 
object  of  Polar  naviijation,  when,  in  two  expeditions  were 

fitted' out  by  the  Kn«;lish  (nivernment  ;  one  for  the  purpose  of 
proceedini^  directly  North  between  Greenland  and  Spitz heri^en, 
the  other  destined  to  ex|>lore  the  ])assa&;e  up  Davis's  Strait  and 
the  trending  of  the  American  coast.  The  latter  was  under  the 
imroetliatc  direction  of  Captain  Ross.  Prom  this  equipment, 
which  had  excited  to  a  very  high  degree  the  public  expectation, 
no  satisfactory  result  was  obtained  ;  and  it  was  soon  understood, 
that  persons  possessing  the  best  means  of  investigation,  were  by 
DO  means  convinced  that  the  exertions  made  were  answerable 
to  the  importance  of  the  enterprise.  Nor  were  they  disposed  to 
rest  on  Captain  Ross's  assertion,  that  he  had  *  proved  the  exis- 

*  ieocc  of  a  bay  from  Disco  to  Ciimherland  Strait,  and  set  at 

•  rest  for  ever  the  question  of  a  North-west  passat;e  in  this  di- 
‘  rection.’  Subsequent  events  have  proved  the  entire  justice  of 
this  dissatisfaction  ;  and  have  so  much  diminished  the  value, 
never  very  high,  of  Captain  R.’s  quarto,  as  to  render  it  quite  un¬ 
necessary  for  us  to  detain  our  readers  by  anything  more  than  a  brief 
reference  to  its  contents.  The  Isabella  and  Alexander  sailed 
from  the  Shetland  Islands,  May  3rd,  1818;  they  met  with  the 
usual  obstructions,  and  enciUintered  the  common  liazanls  of  the 
Northern  seas,  until  the  Oih  of  August,  when  the  ships  were 
beset,  snd  nearly  wrecked  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice, 

•  It  became  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  ship  and  the  ice  ;  every 
support  threateneil  to  give  way;  the  beams  in  the  hold  began  to  bend; 
and  the  iron  tanks  settled  together.  At  this  critical  moment,  when  it 
seemed  impossible  for  the  ship  to  sustain  the  accumulating  pressure 
much  longer,  she  rose  scvernl  feet ;  while  the  ice,  which  w’as  more 
than  six  ^et  thick,  broke  against  her  sides,  curling  back  on  itself* 
The  great  stress  now  fell  upon  her  bow,  and  aAer  being  again  lifted 
up,  she  was  carried  w  ilh  great  violence  tow  ards  the  Alexander,  which 
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fhip  had  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  iWrendeU  by,th^iapbf449y 
Every  effort  to  avoid  their  getting  foul  of  each  otl>er  tailed]^ 
anchors  and  cables  broke  one  after  another,  and  the  aterns^c/th^tlvro 
ships  came  so  violently  into  contact,  ns  to  crush  to  pieces  4  Doa| 
that  could  not  he  removed  in  time.  The  colli.Nion  was  tretdcniroinT. 
the  anchors  and  chain-plates  being  broken,  and  nothing  less  expected 
than  the  loss  of  the  masts  :  but  at  this  eventful  instant,  by  the  inferptvi 
sition  of  Providence,  the  force  of  the  ice  seemed  exhausted  ;  the  twb 
fields  suddenly  receded,  and  we  passed  the  Alexander  with  compara* 
tivciy  little  damage.  The  last  things  that  hooked  each  other  were  tltc 
two  bower  anchors,  which  being  torn  from  the  bows,  remained  aiio* 
pended  in  a  line  between  the  two  ships,  until  that  of  the  Alexander 
gave  w  ay.*  Hoi** 

This  escape  from  a  stress  which  must  have  crushed  a  common 
n haler,  proved  the  cflieaey  of  the  pr<*cautioiis  which  lintl  been 
taken  to  strengthen  (be  ships  by  transverse  beams  and  additional 
planking.  Shortly  alter  this,  the  crews  of  the  vessels  eomtnntii  • 
cated  with  some  of  (be  natives,  to  wlioin  the  sight  of  liUropcHns 
and  slii|>s  was  ultogetlier  new,  and  who  exhibited  the  tisnnl 
signs  of  ap|)relieiision,  wonder,  and  gratification.  Among  theif 
various  expressions  of  pleasure,  pnlliiig  their  own  noses  is  enn* 
inerated  by  Captain  Ross  ;  but  Mr.  Fisher,  in  his  published 
bal,  (lues  not  appear  to  have  observed  this  singular  gesture.’  Itl 
the  different  interviews,  the  services  of  Sachense,  an  Fsipiimank 
who  had  been  hrouglit  to  Eiiglantl  by  a  Greenland  ship,' "arid 
who  now  acted  as  interpreter,  were  round  extremely  useful.' 
recognised  the  natives  of  Prince  Regent’s  Ray  as  the  Aborigines 
3f  his  country.  ‘These,*  he  exclaimed,  ‘  are  right  Eskiinauti 
these  are  our  fathers.*  At  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Ross,  Ui 
ndeavotired,  in  various  ways,  to  ascertain  whether  the  visitaYits 
.ad  any  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Reing.  We  apprehend  that 
tic  negative  was  too  hastily  inferred,  since  their  dialect  was  soiue- 
^lial  dilferciU  from  his  own,  and  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of 
ingekoks  or  sorcerers  among  them,  implies  at  least,  the  apprb- 
Ifiisioii  of  a  mysterious  and  superhuman  agency.  The  e'xaml^ 
r\tion  of  the  Northernmost  part  of  Raffin’s  Bay  Is  repreamiyed 
ly  Captain  R.,as  having  been  sufficiently  close  and  acciirufe'fi 
warrant  the  assumption  of  the  perfect  certainty  of  its  conttiiiiityi 
such  too  is  athrmed  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  tbc 
both  ships.  Mr.  Fisher  evidently  seems  to  think  that  the 
Was  extremely  douhthil,  and  the  following  cautious  but  very  sig¬ 
nificant  observations,  are  a  sufficient  justification  of  hit  tcepticitfiu 

‘  Wc  made  sail  to  the  southward,  and  abandoned  the  search  for 
>asKage  in  this  quarter,  from  a  thorough  conviction,  /  thouLi  kope^ 
hat  not  any  such  pashuge  exists  here.  .1  am  perfectly  satisfied  my^<;ir 
Ml  this  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  it,  although  1  must  confcsjit  MtAl  I 
si  not  see  the  continuity  of  land  all  around  the  top  of  thia  bay^ 


Mf  be  to  lervied ;  and,  in  Artier  io  aliew  that  I  aoi  nal  ibt  oaly >1^ 
MMi  wiin  hat  been  unrortunate  in  tbit  reapect,  1  have  iuserted,  in  tba  fy 
AppeoiiiK,  Kf*.  t),  un  cKact  c<»py  of  the  lo^  fi»r  tbit  ilay,  by  t 

which  it  «ioet  not  Hp|HW  lliiit  tin*  iaiKi  a  at  teen  ail  uroanii  at  4meiiiMe)  g 
neitlier  by  a  com}  anwii  of  (he  hcariii^t  ot  the  eatl  land,  and  ol  tiie  g 
»etl,  taken  ut  diderenl  tiintii,  do  thev  H|)(M'ar  to  meet  *  •  I 

“./t/«r;ai/,  an  Officer  o/  the  AUxtander.'*  ■ 

ilaviuq;  liad  ucca^um  to  refer  to  this  Journnl,  wliieJt  is  coni-  | 
uuiid)  a!^Tibe(l  to  Mr,  Tisher,  (he  author  of  the  yuiuiiie  %vhicU  r 
wv  aUall  (dioitly  uotiiv,  it  Mouhl  he  unfair  not  to  riMiiark,  that  it  t 
C4»Al«ili^,  ill  fw%i'ry  eht‘t|i  furiii,  a  a4*usihle  and  suthcieiit  detail  ^ 
of  ilte  Various  etreuinstuneeh  euniieeled  with  the  expedicioii  of 

I'he  only  reinaininc^  event  of  any  importance  in  i'aptain  Ross’s  I 
hook,  is  the  unfortunate  faitiire  at  Lancaster's  sound.  'I'tiat  so  | 
iinportunt  a  point  as  the  continuity  of  the.  land  at  the  bottom  of 
this  inlet,  should  he  aHirmed  uiih  so  little  hesitation,  and  laid 
do\%ii  ill  the  chart  with  so  much  precision,  is  not  more  iinac- 
coiiiilahlc  than  the  net;li^ence  which,  instead  of  callini^  up  every 
olVieer  in  the  ship  to  hear  testimony  to  the  fact,  could  s,*tisfy  it¬ 
self  with  tlie  eviilenee  of  three  individuals  only.  NVe  have  no 
wish,  however,  to  ilwell  on  these  eirciimstanees,  and  shall  now  I 
proceeil  to  the  suhsiMpient  exjiedition,  which,  under  more  fa-  S 
vourahle  luispiees,  anil  more  skilful  guidance,  jiroved  the  inaeeii-  : ' 
racy  of  pie\iuns  inlereiiees,  and  a'^ciTtained  that  Lancaster’s^, 
soumi  is  in  all  human  prohahility  a  hraiieh  of  the  mii^ity  o<*ean, 
seveiinc  North  America  from  the  Polar  regions.  It  is  liaidlj 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  i^ettini;  up  of  a  di  funet  volume,  hu 
we  cannot  dismiss  ('aptain  Uoss’s  work  without  notieinj^  tlr  = 
tawdry  style  in  which  the  graphic  illustrations  are  produced,  aid 
the  had  taste  di>played  in  their  selection.  The  insipid  view  if 
Mr.  M<iuati'>  house,  has  no  eoneoivahle  relation  to  the  subject  if 
ihe  hook  ;  the  le.ipiu:^  hear  is  peifeeily  ehildi-h  ;  the  sin;;ulary 
formed  heri^s  would  have  suiVuvd  in  simple  outline ;  and  tie 
*  (riinsou  ditlV  mi^ht  haxe  been  represented  without  a  fiereenes 
of  tint  whUh  emulates  the  Red  L/ion  over  an  ale-house  do«\. 
Captain  Ross’^  skt  tehes  seem  to  have  ln'en  put  into  Ihe  liands  b! 
some  artist  whose  principal  merit  consisted  in  his  mechanical  fa¬ 
cility,  and  who  has  dashcil  out,  without  finding  or  diserimiiiatiun, 
a  M-ries  of  drawin^^s  very  little  expressive,  as  we  siis|>ect,  of 
the  real  character  of  Arctic  scenery. 

I'he  failure  of  the  expedition  of  HI8  beintj  clearly  atfribntl 
able  eitluT  to  dcdeeiive  observation,  or  to  some  leas  credkald 
cause,  another  was  tilted  out  in  the  following;  year  under  lb 
orders  of  Lieiittmanl  Tarry,  who  bad,  in  the  fornser  instaao^ 
coinmandeii  the  Alexander.  The  llecia  (bomb)  ol  400  lo#i 
and  the  Ctriper  (s^un  brig)  of  intith  sinaHer  dmiefiaknia,  w4t 
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pre^troil,  in  U»e  usual  way,  lor  iHm  H4wvi(w,  auH  luiilfil  (rcm  Mia 
>ore,  May  1 1,  1819.  Ev^ry  preoaution  was  lakipnfor 
and  roinrurt  (»t‘  the  civwh;  iloiiblt*  pay  was  asaii;ned  llipiii ;  and, 
in  addition  to  tin*  ronnnoii  aiitiscorhutios,  a  Isri^a  quantity  ut* 
Donkin  and  Hall’s  prrscrvod  ineats  and  soups,  was  provbUd. 
The  llerla  was  a  lari^e  and  commodious  vess<*|,  ami  in  all  rt»sp<*i’ls 
tnswrred  tin*  views  of  those  who  s»  lt»cti»d  lier  ;  but  the  *  lunief « 

*  able  little  Griper*  was  quite  unfit  for  iheHervicc.  At  lhoo4it«> 
set  of  tho  voya«;e,  it  was  found  necessary  for  tbn  llec  la  tu  taka 
her  ill  tow,  and  though  she  went  *  reiiiarkably  wril  u|K»ti  a  wind,* 
yet,  in  subsequent  perimU  ;  Inf  bid  Mailiiif  waa  found  ei^tremidy 
fmbarraasiii!^.  Notbinsr  remarkable  occurred  until  tbe  sbi|M 
reached  th«  itf,  which,  in  the  narrow  part  of  Davis’s  Strait, 
they  found  pcculinriy  antioyiiif^.  In  one  instance,  they  were  five 
hours  crossincT  a  stream  of  ice  not  more  than  tliree  hundred 
yards  wide,  'file  hdhmini;  extract  may  atlord  some  idea  of  tho 
teatinc;*  and  harassini^  nature  of  Arctic  navis^ation. 

‘  About  three  A.  ^f.,  by  a  sudden  motion  of  the  ice,  we  succeeded 
In  p!ettin|t  the  Hecia  out  of  her  confined  situation,  and  ran  her  up 
aiUern  of  the  Griper.  The  clear  water  bad  made  so  much  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  that  a  narrow  neck  of  ice  was  all  that  was  now  interposed  be- 
taeon  the  i^iiips  and  a  lar^e  open  space  in  that  quarter.  Both  ships* 
coMipanies  were,  therefore,  ordered  upon  the  ice  to  saw  off  the  neck, 
when  the  Hoes  suddenly  opened  sufficiently  to  allow  the  Gri|>erto  piiali 
through  under  all  sail.  No  time  was  Inst  in  the  attempt  to  tht 
Hecia  through  after  her,  but,  by  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  thia 
navigation  is  liable,  and  which  renders  it  so  precarious  and  uncertain, 
a  piece  of  loose  icc  which  lay  between  the  two  ships,  was  drawn  after 
the  (iriper  by  the  eddy  produced  by  her  motion,  and  completely 
blocked  the  narrow  passage  through  wliich  we  were  about  to  follow. 
Before  we  could  remove  this  obstruction  by  hauling  It  back  out  of  the 
channel,  the  Hoes  w’cre  again  pressed  together,  wedging  it  firmly  and 
iianiovoahly  betwixt  them :  the  saws  were  immediately  set  to  work, 
and  used  with  great  effect,  but  it  was  not  till  eleven  o’clock  that  we 
lucceeded,  after  seven  hours  labour,  in  getting  the  Hecia  into  the 
lasts  of  dear  w'ater  which  opened  more  and  more  to  tlic  westward.* 

Parry. 

The  advantagea  of  local  kuoulcdge,  added  to  accurate  ca leu- 
latiouM  and  skilful  manmuvri'ft,  were  never  more  strongly  ex¬ 
emplified  than  they  were  in  the  comparative  earlineaa  of  the  •«ea- 
soii  at  which  tlie  Hecia  aiul  Griper  iDiNle  Lancaaier’a  Sotiad. 
Uy  the  close  of  July,  after  a  difficult  navigation  througU  on  iw- 
meiiHc  body  of  ice,  witliout  the  aligbt^'ot  imlioation  of  t  clear  tea 
beyoiKi  it,  Captain  Parry,  to  whose  forccaai  and  deoMion  tlnr 
higUast  credit  is  duo,  bad  brought  the  Teaeels  umler  hie  c€>mmAiid 
to  tlie  tulrauce  of  that  inlet,  one  month  earlier  than  the  |»eri«d 
at  wbii4  it  liad  boon  reaobetl  in  the  former  year,  thoti^  lie  had 
atoMod  a  fortnight  lator.  When  tho  He«la  ohtnhied  tho  ffrtC 
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of  llic  i?oulhern  point,  nho  trU'^raphed  the  Griper,  aiul  liotti  ‘ 
fchip^  enteretl  (lie  cipenini^  under  cro\v«letl  canvas.  As  tl\ey  ap-  i 
proaclied  iheeri:ical  line  (liut  was  to  coiitinn  their  hopes  or  (heir 
apprehensions,  the  eiews  were  restless  and  on  the  look-out  in  all 
directions. 

•  Hein^  favoured  at  length  hv  the  easterly  hrcc/.e  whicli  aashrinjjing 
up  the  (iriper,  and  for  which  \vc  had  long  been  looking  w  ith  much 
impatience,* a  crow\l  of  sail  w  as  set  to  carry  us  with  all  rapidity  to  llie 
westward.  It  is  more  ea>y  to  imagine  than  to  describe  tlie  ahnost 
breathless  anxiety  w  hich  was  nt»w  visible  in  every  countenance,  wliile, 
ns  the  Ijrccic  iiicreascil  to  a  fresh  gale,  we  ran  (piickly  up  the  Sound, 
The  mast-heuils  were  crowded  by  the  officers  and  men  during  the  if 
whole  alternoon  :  and  an  unconcerned  observer,  if  any  could  have 
been  unconcerned  on  such  an  occasion*  would  have  been  amused  by 
ihecogerness  with  which  the  various  reports  from  the  crow’s  nest  were 
received,  alt,  however,  hitherto  favourable  to  our  most  sanguine 
hopes.’  Parry^ 

At  length,  they  reaehetl  theatlirmed  closure  of  the  gulf;  I’ro-  | 
ker’s  M  ount.iins  itisappeared,  and  the  ships  sailing  over  the  ; 
visional  y  barrier,  justifie<l  the  scepticism  which  hml  been  cherished 
by  tloMimst  intelligent  shareis  in  the  former  enterpiise  On  the 
6th  of  August,  their  progress  was  imjieded  by  ice,  and  (.’aptain 
Parry  was  induced  to  shape  his  course  southerly  This  soon  4 
brought  liim  within  the  capes  of  \\  Luge  itdi't,  <lown  which  he 
sailed  umil  the  Sih,  when  he  was  again  arrested  by  a  compact 
liiieof  ice  stnUching  from  shoreto  shore.  'I'his  capacious  strait, 
branching  otV  from  the  main  channel,  probably  communicates  ' 
with  some  of  the  deep  and  unexplored  iiMlentations  of  llmlson’s 
Hay,  and  has  been  named  Prince  Hegent’s  lidet.  Having  been 
thiiH  inteiceptetl  a  stH'omI  time,  the  ships  again  sailed  to  the 
north wani,  and  on  the  :20ih,  in  a  higher  latitude  than  that  in 
which  their  previous  nttem)»ts  h:ul  been  made,  obtaineil  a  passage 
to  the  westwaril.  It  being  st)  far  ascertained  that  the  opening 
distingiiishetl  hitherto  as  Lancaster’s  Sound,  is  a  large  and  open  . 
cliHniiel,  the  tianu!  of  Harrow’s  Straits  was  given  toil.  I'lic 
Kuccess  which  had  attended  the  navigation,  seems  to  have  ele¬ 
vated  the  spirits  and  the  hopes  of  all  engaged  in  it ;  and  the 
hdlow  ing  extract  will  illustrate  the  tine  enthusiasm  by  which  Capt. 
Parry  aiul  his  u?^>ociates  were  animated. 


*  Though  two-thirds  of  the  month  of  August  had  now  elapsed,  I 
had  cverv  reason  to  he  satished  w  iih  the  progrc.ss  which  we  liad  hitherto 
nuule.  1  calculated  upon  tliesea  being  still  navigable  for  six  weeks  to 
come,  and  probably  more  if  the  stale  of  the  ice  would  permit  us  to 
edge  away  to  llic  southward  in  our  progre.**s  westerly  :  our  prospects, 
indeed,  were  truly  cxliilaraling ;  the  ships  had  suffered  no  injury;  we 
bad  plenty  of  provisions;  crews  in  high  health  and  spirits:  a  sea,  if 
DOt  open,  at  least  navigable ;  and  a  jealous  and  unanimous  delernk 
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ration  in  bolh  officers  and  men  to  accomplish,  by  all  possible  metnt, 
the  crand  object  on  which  we  had  the  happiness  to  be  employed/ 

Parry, 

From  the  period  of  entering  B  irrow’s  Straits,  the  inovemehts 
of  the  comp  isses  had  become  lant^uid  and  irrei^tilar ;  hut,  in 
Uei^enl's  Inlet,  every  remainder  of  muirnetic  enertfv  ceased,  the 
directive  power  of  the  neetlle  hecoiitini'  completely  subservient 
to  the  attraction  of  the  vessel,  und  the  binnacles  were  actually 
removed  as  ‘  useless  lumber/  In  the  course  of  their  huvit^ation, 
the  ships  crosseil  to  the  northward  of  the  magnetic  pole,  and 
j)a>s(‘d  over  one  of  those  spots  on  the  ^lohe  where  the  north  pole 
of  the  m*edle  wouhl  have  pointed  due  south.  *  J'liis  sfiot  would, 

‘  in  all  prohahility,  at  this  time,’  remarks  Captain  Parry,  ‘  be 
‘  somewhere  not  far  from  the  meridian  of  I ()()''•  west  of  Green- 
‘  wieli.’  In  the  eveniiiij  of  the  4th  of  September,  the  vesselji 
passed  the  meridian  of  1 10''  ,  fur  the  attainment  of  which  the 
crews  heeame  entitled  to  5000/.,  the  first  bounty  *  in  the  scale  of 
‘  rewards  *  proposeil  by  the  Order  in  Council  to  udventurers  in 
this  quarter.  'I'lieir  course  was  now  beset  with  increasint^  obsta¬ 
cles  :  the  season  was  advancing,  and  da  tubers  seemed  accumu- 
laiinii^at  every  movement  ;  yet  still,  these  t'allaiit  men  pressed  on 
till  forward  movements  became  impracticable,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  recede  for  the  purpose  of  tindins^  safe  shelter  for  the 
winter.  Oil  tlie  ‘JOlh  of  September,  after  an  ap|iallini^  scries  of 
ditViculties  and  hazarils,  the  (iriper  was  forced  on  shore  by  the 
ice.  I  ler  commander.  Lieutenant  Liddon,  had  been  for  soma 
time  pist,  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility  by  rlieuinatiain, 
anti  C  iptain  Parry  coiisiileraiely 

‘  proposed  to  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  removed  on  hoard  the 
Hecia,  until  the  (>riper  should  begot  aHoat  again.  To  thii  proposal, 
however,  he  would  by  no  means  listen,  assuring  me  that  he  should 
be  the  last  man,  instead  of  the  Hrst,  to  leave  the  Griper;  and  ho 
remained  seated  against  the  lee  side  of  the  deck,  during  the  greater 
part  ot  the  day,  giving  the  necessary  orders.’ 

Some  idea  of  the  dangers  previously  encountered,  may  be 
funned  from  the  following  descrijitioii  of  the  situation  of  the 
sliijis  two  flays  before. 

*  From  noon  until  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  we  were  favoured 
with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  southward  and  westward,  so  that  we  got 
back  a  considerable  distance ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  wind  becf*ine 
light  than  our  progress  was  stopped  by  the  b.iy  ice,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  was  made  to  force  througli  by  breaking  it  uj)  with  capstan 
b.ir.'i,  blocks  of  wood,  and  by  rolling  a  boat  amongst  it  under  the  ship’f 
bowH.  At  the  very  time  that  our  progress  was  thus  arrested,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  getting  on  became  more  evident  than  ever,  for  a  large  floe 
was  obstTved  to  be  moving  to  the  westward  with  considerable  velocity, 
and  utthe  same  time  closiog  io  with  the  land,  from  which  wo.  wero 
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n»C  fliaiaal  abo?e  a  quarter  ol'  a  mtie.  Our  aitualiiHi  wot  literafure  a 
very  precarioui  one  indeed,  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  ovokl  tlia, 
danger  that  threatened  us,  we  let  go  an  anchor  in  ten  fathoms  of 
water,  after  being  driven  wkhin  lets  than  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore. 
Here  we  awaited  with  great  anxiety  the  approach  of  the  floe,  for  al¬ 
though  we  were  driven  towards  the  shore  by  it,  we  were  not  actually 
in  contact  w  ith  the  floe  itself,  but  were  carried  along  with  the  hay-ice 
that  it  impelled  towards  ttte  land.  Close  to  where  we  anchored,  there 
hap^iened,  ver}*  flrrtunately  for  us,  to  he  a  large  Itunimock,  or  rathtsf 
•  pile  of  heavy  pieces  of  ice  •ground,  so  that  when  the  floe  arrived, 
this  pile  received  the  shock  of  it,  and  the  collision  was  certainly  tre- 
mciulous  ;  for  immense  masses  of  the  doe  were  broken  off,  and  piled 
up  on  the  top  of  what  was  already  aground,  from  which  nmst  of  them 
fell,  or  alided  hack  again  on  the  floe,  and  this  operation  continued  for 
icMiie  time,  until  at  length  the  force  of  the  floe,  which  was  at  first  go- 
ingut  the  nitc  of  tw  o  miles  per  Imur,  was  almost  entirely  spent.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  observe,  that,  had  the  ships' be«*n  caught  between  the 
floe  and  the  hummock  just  mentioned,  their  destruction  w’ould  have 
been  inevitable.*  FUhfr, 

Unrier  firctiwislunrea  HtK'h  an  thene,  ppraeVrraiH*e  was 
hwiger  jrraclicHbh*,  imd  it  became  highly  ex)M.‘dienl  to  lose  no 
time  ifi  returning  to  a  sreiire  liarhimr,  which  was  at  length  louiid 
in  Ui.  74«.  47'.  15".  long.  1 10*'.  4S'.  dO".  W.  The  8hi|»s  vtere 
niotcd  over;  ami  in  Cs|Hain  Parry*s  plate,  they  have  •  most 
nmig  and  eonifortalde  appearanre  in  the  midst  o4*  darkness  aiid 
deaokitioii.  An  interesting  detail  is  given  of  the  various  m«a* 
nitres  adopted  for  the  |»rciervation  of  health,  and  the  )N*oiDo(ion 
of  umdWI  occupations.  Among  the  ammseineiits  which  wera 
adopted,  the  most  singular  and  succemlut  suggestion  was  that  of 
stage  performances,  wliich  wan  earth'd  into  cxt*cutiofi  to  the  in- 
flpuUe  gratiflration  of  the  crew,  who  exprcsscil  a  more  than  ordh* 
•ary  delight  at  a  new  (uece,  cum|»ose«l  hy  Cu|Kaiu  Parry,  »nd 
enlilhMl  ‘  'I’he  North- W  est  Passage.* 

*  Although  it  may  perhaps  to  some  apnenr  a  frivotmrt  tmecdoff? 
what  1  am  about  to  meniioo,  yet  1  cannot  liefp  noticing  it,  as  it  tend* 

shew  the  favourable  reception  with  which  ilie  dramatic  piece  in 
question  was  received,  and  at  tl>e  same  time  exhibits  in  a  very  noted 
manner  the  misapplication  of  words  hymen  who  make  use  of  tcriut 
or  expressions  w  hich  they  do  not  thoroughly  understand  tliemselres. 
Wliilsi  the  curtain  was  down  between  the  Hrst  and  second  acts,  af!  the 
n>en  were  conversing  together,  extolling  the  merits  of  the  new  ptay, 
w’Iuni  the  boatsw  ain,  widiing  to  pay  a  higher  compliment  to  it  titan  anf 
other  person,  said  that  it  was  much  superior  to  fine  or  excellent  {the 
epithets  of  approbation  used  by  the  seamen) ;  that  it  was  ••  in  faCtJ 
real  philosophy  !*'  *  Fiih^. 

Awoiher  Mniroe  of  amtuHi^nent,  much  luore  questionable  in 
pwint  cd  expediency  than  the  lorwier,  was  proposed  in  llie  esU* 
MfolmMi  ul  •  newspaper,  cmlled  Uie  Norlli  (ieoripMt  UmsetUr 
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Mr.  Fifllior,  in  hw  pn^tte  jotirnii),  exiimsses  liig  apiirehanslon 
that  it  niii*ht  IraH  to  pef^nalilirs  anil  conscipifnt  ill-luiinour ; 
biH  C.iptjin  Parry  ccin^ntFf!  to  the  measure  from  full  conlulcnce 
in  tKr  discretion  of  his  officers,  and,  in  his  publisluMl  journal, 
rerurds  his  satisfaction  with  the  restill.  As  the  work  itself  is 
before  the  W(H-|d,  we  shall  defer  any  mnarks  on  its  literary  cha¬ 
racter  until  the  close  of  this  article  ;  but  \vc  lake  (his  occasion  to 
olrserte  that,  in  mte  |>art  especially,  it  betrays  stroni;;  symptoms 
of  tlie  spirit  which  Mr.  Fislier  anticipated.  On  the  whole,  the 
lonij  detention  in  Winter  Harbour,  seems  to  have  passed  away 
in  t(deruhle  coinfort,  ami  with  as  little  eiinin  as  the  local  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  crew  wmihl  allow.  The  wolves  and  foxes  at  times 
afforded  them  some  smnil  amusement ;  the  novid  |)h(‘nomenii 
eminected  with  the  retolutions  of  the  sun,  and  with  the  hriUiant 
auroras,  imrln  lia,  and  lunnr  halos,  ^ratifiiMl  both  the  vulitar  and 
seientirtc  eye ;  and  the  diff^Teni  o|)er«tiotis  connected  with  llie 
dtunestk*  arrant^ments,  pnivid(Mi  rei^ular  and  s  ihitary  employ¬ 
ment.  Of  the  m<‘tPoiic  a p|H*.i ranees,  several  diai^rams  are  in- 
«ertetl  III  Captitin  Parry’s  volume ;  and  we  shall  cite  from  Mr. 
Kisher  the  descri{Hion  of  a  beautiful  lunar  halo  which  was  ob¬ 
served  January  1,  18*20. 

*  About  1 1  o’clock  this  forenoon  a  very  beautiful  halo^  45"  in  diw* 
meter,  was  observed  round  the  moon,  it  was  intersected  by  two  lu- 
minuus  cnlumntof  a  ycliowieh  white  colour,  which  crossed  each  other 
It  right  angles  over  the  moon’s  disCk  The  breadth  of  this  cross,  or 
rather  the  columns  that  formed  it,  were  equal  to  the  moon's  diameter 
in  her  immediate  vicinity ;  but,  as  they  receded  from  her,  they  became 
narrower,  so  that  at  the  place  where  they  touched  the  h.tlo,  they  Imd 
tapered  to  such  a  small  point  that  they  were  scarcely  visible.  In 
those  points  of  the  halo,  where  they  terminated,  were  luminous  spots, 
or  parasalcmr :  the  two  horizontal  ones,  or  those  situated  in  that  part 
of  the  circle  where  the  horizontal  column  of  light  ended,  exhibited 
in  the  prismatic  colours  very  beautifully*  Hi'd  each  of  them  had  a  long 
tail  proceeding  from  them,  similar  to  tliat  which  1  described  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion,  when  mentioning  the  apfrearance  of  a  phenomenon 
of  the  some  kind.  The  luminous  spot,  or  parasalenee,  in  that  part  of 
the  halo  immediately  above  the  moon,  was  of  n  very  faint  colour,  w*hett 
compared  with  the  two  jiuu  nieniioned,  and  llie  fourth  one,  that  is  to 
say  if  it  existed,  was  hid  from  us,  owing  to  its  being,  (us  well  as  a 
segment  of  the  halo)  below,  the  horizon,  the  moon’s  altitude  being 
only  about  18^.  'I'lie  halo  itself  was  not  equally  bright  all  round,  for 
in  those  parts  that  were  equidistant,  that  is  from  tlie  puraselcns,  it 
was  of  a  very  faint  colour,  and  fVom  these  points  towards  the  parasele¬ 
ne  it  became  gradually  brighter.  Like  the  Aurora  Borealis,  its  in¬ 
tervention  did  not  obstruct  the  light  of  the  stars  that  it  chanced  to  pass 
over,  for  the  planet  Mars  happened  to  be  situated  in  the  brightest 
part  of  the  horisontal  luminous  coluirn,  and  yet  it  appeared  as  bright 
ao  mnd  ;  ito  retiiiisli  cohMir  acomtiiy  bdetdf  W  be  »buie  iocresaed  in 
iu  brilliancy.*  pp.  J67 — 8.  Fither, 


i' a  plain  l*arry,  lio\ve\or,  ilUtinctly  aOirins  lhat,  ‘  confrmry  \ 
‘  lo  foniMT  r\pfn«*nco/  tlio  stars  sbone  more  faintly  through  j 
llu*  more  liriiliuiit  pails  ot  tlie  aurora;  unci  in  Febrnary,  | 

one  was  siH*n,  of  wliirli  lie  expresses  liis  ‘  conlitlenre,*  tliat  i|  ] 
‘  sensibly  climnuMr  Ablt^baraii  uiul  tlic  Pleiailea.  Ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  was,  of  cMurse,  atVoritecI  lo  tlie  whole  party,  both  to  ob¬ 
serve  oinl  to  c'Xperii'iu'e  ihe  various  elVects  of  coUi.  (hi  one  oc- 
ea^ioii  when  several  iiulividu  ils  had  lost  their  track  in  chase  of  a 
wt»iiiided  deer,  and  were  thus  expost'd  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
atmospht're  during  a  Ion;;  period,  and  under  the  pressure  of  ex- 
hsiistion  and  apprehension,  they  exhibited  on  their  return  the  ex¬ 
act  symptoms  of  intoxication  ;  and  Captain  Farry  has  recorded 
his  siispieion,  that  many  individuals  similarly  aH'ei*ted  may  hare 
reci'ived  unmerited  piioishment  on  this  imputation.  At  another 
time,  the  observatory  havint;  taken  lire,  and  the  extremities  of 
some  of  those  who  were  ent;a;;ed  in  e\tini;uishini;  it,  l>ei ns;  frost¬ 
bitten,  when  the  purls  injured  were  immersed  in  cold  water  for 
the  pur|>ose  of  thaw  in:;  them,  a  ‘  film  of  ice  was  immediately 
‘  lonued  on  its  surlace.’  Xer  were  the  crew  free  from  annoyance 
wichin  the  vessels,  for,  notwithstandint;  the  care  taken  to  remoTt 
all  appearani'Ts  of  damp  or  formation  of  ice,  when  the  weather 
h4*;;an  to  relax,  they  scraped  from  the  sides  of  the  lower  deck,  a 
coating  of  ice,  that  filled  above  a  hundrcil  buckets, 

*  each  containing  from  five  to  six  gallons,  being  (he  accumuiatioe 
which  had  taken  place  in  an  interval  of  less  than  four  weeks.  It  may 
he  observed  tliat  this  vapour  must  principally  have  been  producatl 
from  the  men’s  breath,  and  from  the  steam  of  their  victuals  durini 
meals ;  that  from  the  coppers  being  efiectuaily  carried  on  deck.* 

l^aptain  Farry  took  ntlvantage  of  the  return  of  a  somewhat 
less  rigorous  season,  to  determine,  as  far  as  might  he  practicablt 
within  the  limits  of  a  short  journey,  the  nature  of  the  land  which 
ha%l  atVoided  them  so  long  a  shelter.  '1  he  party  of  olhcers  and 
men,  under  his  own  ilirtHMion,  took  a  northward  track,  and  it 
lat.  75®.  d4'.  47'».  N.  and  long  :  \'2\  Fast  of  Winter  har- 
harbour,  again  stomi  on  the  sca-sbore,  thus  determining,  bf 
this  aiul  other  eirenmstances,  the  probable  in^^ularily  of  the 
Urge  tract  which  ha<l  receiveil  the  name  of  Melville  Island. 
.\tur  an  absence  of  filtrTn  days,  they  retnrnt‘d,  and  every  ]>re{ia- 
ration  wss  made  to  be  in  rtMdinoss  lor  seizing  the  first  iavoura- 
ble  o)i|>orttinity  of  leaving  their  ten  months"  residence.  On  the 
fir^t  of  August,  an  op*  n  channel  to  the  wotwuid  presented  it¬ 
self,  and  the  strips  got  under  sail ;  but,  on  the  iGib,  alter  an  eX- 
bausiing  and  liaxardous  navigation,  the  ice  was  iound  im^veirc- 
trabh*.  and  ibey  were  rum|H-lled  to  return,  having  nearly  reached 
the  ll4tb  degu^  ol  West  longitude.  >kirl  and  exerticm  had 
done  their  utmost.  Capiaiii  Parry  and  his  gallant  cr«w  had  pc^ 
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iitilil  fiirii\«‘r  j)»T*i#*V4‘r;uifo  vv<mi14  Imvh»  not  rei^oliitinn, 
hul  nn|»n)lilftbl'*,  |»i*i iivipn  4te.Hiruc'ivo  (NM  tiiivity  ;  aiifl  w»* 
tii.it  tiu*  uisr  troui  |>roii'HO(ei(  in 

tliU  ilii'i'rMiHi,  rost  inon*  paiiirnt  sriisAtiotw  ro  his  iimihI,  liuii  Mm 
(it»tt»nnin.ui(Mi  lo  ;if  aM  ita/.inix,  roiihl  iMisnihlv  Iiavc*  iloih*. 

A  rlos»*  surv»*y  'vhh  iniiM**  nj*  ilu*  ues:««rM  immisI  oI  naMtirs  liny, 
wliilf*  Mio  ships  \v*Tt*  on  (ht-ir  liomowanl  vnvaijo,  aiui  fh**  rosulis 
arc  iriviMi  in  un  inlorf^tirii::  ohurf.  Willi  iln*  oxcvpMoii  of  iiii  in- 
lorvifw  with  a  p.iiiy  of  KsM|niin:uix,  ainl  ol  ii  sovon*.  Htonn  which 
cmi'.oii  t'u*  IftU'lii  to  c.u  ry  aw  ly  ht*r  howsprit,  lorcniasf,  atnl 
luani  nut'.iiii;^  of  iin|»oritoK*t*  iHH'ui'rml  iinlil  Momi*  saftf 

rciurn. 

Wo  li.ivo  very  linh*  lo  otlor  by  way  of  oonnnont  on  ihis  nm- 
iiiorabio  voyai^o.  It  his,  wo  oonooivo,  nsoorlainoM  boyotui  nil 
rational  s(‘<»|)tioisin,  tin*  <*\ist4*nro  of  a  North-wosi  pasAaf^o,  and  it 
r«  llocts  tin*  iTn^lifst  cnMlii,  not  only  on  (h«*  ability  and  rirninosM  ol' 
(Captain  Parry,  but  on  the  talont  and  tlooision  iiiaoifoAto 
by  .Mr.  i»irruw,  who  is  iindorHtootl  tr»  linvo  boon  the  Atre'^ 
uuuuH  advocate  of  the  eiKorjiriso,  ainiil  all  Mio  cliACoiiraifoinonlii 
which  Captain  koss’s  ropreseiitalions  were  evitlonlly  <leHi(*ned  to 
porpotuite.  With  ros|>e<  l  to  (he  actual  traimit  of  the  intervening 
sea,  no  opinion  of  its  practicability  can  be  ha/arded  with  any 
a])proach  to  certainty.  Captain  Parry  attributes  the  ditTirulty, 
perhana  the  rmposaihility, 'of  achievinq;  such  a  passage,  to  the  in- 
Crcaserl  obstacles  nttendinp^  Arctic  navii^ation,  in  proportion  to 
the  distance,  from  a  perinain*ntly  open  sea.  Hence,  if  the  mid¬ 
way  vnyairo  conUI  be  aceoinplisIuMl,  ho  would  reckon  on  com- 
plcii  I'.ie  rcni  lituier  witli  conmarative  case.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  th.*  attempt  Was  iitisnccessful  from  the  failure  of  the  land 
aloii^r  wliieh  it  wa^  imeossiry  to  keep  in  avoidance  of  the  ice  ;  hut, 
Irum  tin*  i»*ss  rii^id  ciioiat<r,  .mil  from  the  continuity  of  ilie  Ame¬ 
rican  eirist,  the  iiavi'^Htioo  aloipr  (he  southern  side  of  k  irrow’a 
strait  would  he  more  likelv  to  succeed.  W  ith  a  view  to  easier 
access,  tie  proposes  (he  exploration  of  f'umhertand  Strait,  Roe’s 
Welcome,  amt  Repulse  bay,  ns  probable  roiinminieaiions  with 
the  Polar  sea.- 

U»*spectiii!»  the  last  work  on  otir  list,  we  feel  reluctant  to  say 
nnieii.  'I'akintj  into  consideration  all  the  circiimstanrcs  under 
which  it  WHS  composed,  the  Winter  Chronicle  is,  'on  the  whole, 
en*ditrti»lf*  to  tin*  talents  and  *^ood  hnnioiir  of  llie  o;entleinen  who 
luroish4‘d  its  ditl’Tent  papers.  8t»me  of  the  poetry,  in  particu- 
l«*r,  1a  Htibstaiitially  e^iiod  ;  and  h  few  sp»*ci mens  express  sentl- 
nieiiis  ui  piety  which  we  were  happy  to  meet  with  in  such  a 
<pi4iier.  A  lew  extracts  will,  however,  (»ive  n  much  more  satif- 
lartory  iiitiiiMiioii  of  the  fpiality  of  this  publication,  thafi  coaM 
tn*  wmi  iiuiiic4ied  by  i^eiieral  crilioiama.  • 

VuL.  \Vl.  N.  S.  F 
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•  AncTic  Miseries. 

*  (toinp  out  in  a  winter  niornin^  for  the  purpose  of  tnking  a  walk, 
aiul  before  you  have  proceeUcii  ten  yariU  from  llie  ship,  getting  a 
cuKl  bath  in  the  cook’s  steep-hole.* 

‘  When  on  a  hunting  excursion,  unil  being  close  to  a  fine  fleer, 
after  several  attempts  to  fire,  cliscovering  that  your  pic'ce  is  neither 
primed  nur  loaded,  while  the  uniiuars  four  legs  are  employed  in 
carrying  aauy  the  body. 

*  Setting  out  uith  a  piece  of  new  bread  in  your  pocket  on  a  shoot¬ 
ing  parly,  and  when  you  feel  inclined  to  eat  it,  having  occasion  to 
observe  that  it  is  so  frozen  that  your  teeth  will  not  penetrate  it. 

‘  Ueing  cnlh’d  from  table  by  intelligence  that  a  wolt*  is  approaching 
the  vessieis,  which,  on  closer  in«^pection,  proves  to  be  a  dog;  on  going 
again  below,  detecting  the  cat  in  running  oil'  with  your  dinner. 

*  Ucturning  on  board  your  ship  utter  an  evening  visit,  in  a  content 
plative  humour,  and  being  rousted  from  a  pleasing  reverie  by  the  cloae 
embrace  of  a  bear. 

*  Sitting  down  in  anticipation  of  a  eomfiwtable  breaktast,  and  find* 
ing  that  tlie  tea,  by  mistake,  is  made  of  salt  water.’ 
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Uf  flections  on  senjing  the  sun  set  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

November,  1819. 

*  Behold  yon  glorious  orb,  whose  feeble  ray 
Mocks  the  proud  glare  of  Summer’s  livelier  day, 

His  noon -tide  beam  shot  upward  thro*  the  sky. 

Scarce  gilds  the  vault  of  Heaven’s  blue  canopy — 

A  fainter  yet,  and  yet  a  fainter  light — 

And  lo  !  he  leaves  us  now  to  one  long  clteerless  night. 

*  And  is  his  glorious  course  for  ever  o’er? 

And  has  he  set  indeed— to  rise  no  more  ? 

To  us  no  more  shall  Spring's  enlivening  beam 
Unlock  the  fountains  of  the  fetter’d  stream — 

No  more  the  wild  bird  carol  through  the  ^ky, 

And  cheer  yon  mountains  with  rude  melody  ? 

««#«•* 

*  Onca  more  shall  Spring  her  energy  resume. 

And  chase  the  horrors  of  this  wintry  gloom— 

Once  more  shall  Summer’s  animating  ray 
Enliven  nature  with  perpetual  day — 

Von  rndiaot  orh,  with  self-inherent  light, 

S^all  rise,  and  dissipate  the  shades  of  night. 

In  peerless  splendour  re-possess  the  sky, 

And  shine  in  renovated  majesty. 

*  In  yon  departing  orb  methinks  1  see 
A  counterpart  of  trail  mortality. 


-  a 
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Emblem  of  man  !  when  life's  ileciining  sun 
Proclaims  this  awful  truth,  **  thy  race  is  run.*’ 

His  ^un  once  set,  its  bright  effulgence  gone, 

All,  all  is  (larkness^as  it  ne’er  hud  shone ! 

*  Yet  not  for  romr  is  man’s  glory  llotl, 

liis  name  for  ever  **  numbered  with  the  <lend.** 

Like  yon  bright  orb,  th*  immortal  part  of  man 
Shall  end  in  glory,  as  it  first  bee«n— ~ 

Like  Him,  encircled  in  celestial  light, 

Shall  rise  triumphant  ’midst  the  shades  of  night, 

Her  native  energies  again  resume, 

Dispel  the  dreary  winter  of  the  tomb. 

And,  bidding  Death  with  all  its  terrors  Hv, 

Bloom  in  perpetual  Spring  thro*  all  eternity.’ 

'  To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Winter  (  'hroniclc. 

*  Sir, 

‘  I  do  not  know  whether  you  take  cognizance  of  such 
matters  ns  I  am  now  to  address  you  upon ;  hut  if  you  do,  I  hope  you 
will  endeavour  to  remedy  the  grievance  1  complain  of.  However  im¬ 
probable  it  may  seem  to  you  in  these  times  of  somnolency,  I  like  to 
read  for  an  hour  or  two  now  and  then,  and  even  to  write  n  little  occa¬ 
sionally,  heyonil  the  daily  repetition  of  “moderate  breezes  and  cloudy,” 
and  the  formal  assertion  that  we  have  been  “  employed  as  necessary,” 

‘  lender  these  circumstances,  added  to  the  great  scarcity  of  light 
in  our  own  cabins  at  this  season,  you  will,  1  am  certain,  enter  into 
my  feelings  of  annoyance,  at  the  innumerable  disturbances  to  whicJi 
our  tables  arc  subject ;  1  allude  to  the  habits  which  some'  members 
of  our  community  have  acquired  in  earlier  life,  and  which  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  practise  daily,  to  the  interruption  of  the  more  industrious, 
and  to  the  a:»,4»lute  preclusion  of'  all  serious  occupation.  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  class  these  annoyances,  or  rather  those  wh(»  practise 
them,  under  separate  heads,  of  which  the  first  are  the  IVhMerSt  who, 
having  a  tolerable  ear  themselves,  seem  to  forget  that  the  rest  of  us 
have  any  ears  at  all,  and  are  continually  serenading  us  witij  “  Molly, 
put  the  kettle  on,**  or  the  “  Duke  of  York’s  March,”  with  variations, 
to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  ever}'  reader  within  hearing.  Of  the 
Whistlers  there  uic  frequently  more  than  one,  and  in  that  case  the 
process  is  us  follows  t  Whistler  the  first  (whom  1  shall  call  A) 
commences  a  tune  :  Whi^tler  the  second  (B)  takes  it  up  about  the 
third  or  fourth  bar,  and  accompanies  him  to  the  end  of*  tii«  stave, 
which  time  A  has  exhuustetl  his  wind,  and  stopt  to  replenish  his 
lungs.  In  the  mean-time  B  continues,  and  just  as  you  are  flattering 
yourself  with  a  hope  tlmt  he  also  will  soon  be  winded,  and  allow  you 
to  pursue  your  employments,  a  third  Whistler  (C)  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  unexpectedly  opens  his  pipes,  and  takes  a  spell  at  the 
bellows  ;  soon  after  which,  A  once  more  joins  the  concert  with 
renewed  vigour, — and  so  on  ad  lihilnm. 

‘  Second  are  the  Hummers,  who  are  closely  allied  to  the  first  clw#, 
and  are  distinguished  by  employing  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
humming  songt,  which  they  usually  do  out  of  tune,  ond  nfrva^t  out  of 
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lime.  Thty  aip  in  jjencral  tnnrt*  tcntiintMUal  llian  the  in 

tlitir  selection  of  tunes,  contininj;  tlieniRclves  to  the  Irisli  inelodiei, 
or  some  plaintive  Scotch  ilitty.  Of  these  they  will  hum  yon  a  <lf- 
taehecl  !)ar  or  tv^o  orca>>ionully,  in  the  inoRt  patln'iie  strain  innurinahlp, 
ami  are  particularly  tond  ot  tilling  u|>  in  this  lUiinnrr  all  the  Iittl6  in¬ 
tervals  of  tin»c,  \\hieh  are  not  easily  c!i>poseil  of  in  any  other  wov, 
such  iisuhile  the  ink  is  tlryinj;  on  one  side  of  tito  paper,  or  while 
tlK*v  are  nieiulinjx  their  pens  or  warming  their  tincers.  IVrhaps,  Mr, 
V'dit(»r,  you  can  reconiinend  some  mode  ot’  proceeding  hv  which  it 
fdiull  necessniiiy  fall  out  that  all  our  pens  want  mending,  and  nil  our 
tinkers  warming;,  i‘xactly  at  the  suiiie  instant.  W  e  could  titen  all  have 
our  at  t!ie  satin;  time,  and  no  uiMuihunce  would  resnit,  ns  at 
pi'i'sent,  to  any  individual *ot'  the  party. 

*  The  ihirtl  class  are  the  l)t Httnners^  who,  to  borrow  n  well-known 
joke  I'rom  .loe  Miller,  were  certainly  born  to  make  .n  j^reat  noise  in 
the  wtirld.  'fhey  have,  like  the  W’histlers,  a  tolerable  ear  tor  music, 
and  occupy  a  oreal  deal  of  their  time  in  di  uumiing  tnest  musically 
with  both  hands  upon  the  table;  they  usually  join  tlio  Whistlers,  to 
w’liom  they  may,  indeed,  he  considered  as  an  accompaniment.  rhey  ^ 
blue  been  lately  practising  a  new  tnode  of  drumming,  which  is  per-  | 
formed  by  placing;  the  wrist  upon  the  table,  and  then  hringinf;  the  | 
nails  of  eacli  finger,  heginning  w  ith  the  little  one,  in  (piick  succession,  | 
one  niU'r  the  other,  upon  tin*  w  jiod,  or  what  is  considered  more  sono*  | 
rous  and  musical,  upon  a  ]iard*covcrcd  hook,  wliich  they  keep  by  | 
them  for  the  purpose.  1  beg  leave  strongly  to  recommend  thii 
mode,  as  intinitely  more  neat  and  gentleman-like  than  the  other, 
which  consists  in  merely  thumping  tlie  table  unmercifully  with  both 
fuituls,  like  a  common  drummer,  aud  making  the  candlesticks  and 
inkstands  datice  a  lioriipipe.  Ferhaps  these  first  three  classes  might 
fie  employed  with  advantage  for  a  couple  of  hours  daily,  iii  whistling, 
humming,  and  drumming  to  the  ships*  companies  when  tliey  lake 
exercise  :  and  a  eonvenient  ^pot  for  practising  their  arts  might  be 
selected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  boat-house,  or  the  green  ravine.* 

'I’hese  classes  are  foiloweil  by  the  Uani»‘<'t'>.  Hlowers,  Sniffers, 
Door-sliiininers,  anti  (Jrowleis,  uho  are  ilescriiictl  witli  consider- 
able  liiiiiiotir. 

‘The  tU (Miratitins  of  (*aptain  Parry’s  volunio  are  excellently 
got  up.  ‘The  efiarts  are  nnist  satisfaetory ,  uiiil  the  plates  atpia- 
tiuletl  liy  NN’estall  from  his  own  tlrtiwings,  are  just  what  luitllit 
have  he«‘n  e\|)eetetl  fniin  sti  skilJnl  an  artist,  woikiiig  un  sneb  I 
> nUiulile  materials  us  tin*  sketches  of  Lieutenants  Heecliey  and 
lloppner.  NVe  shoiilti,  fiowever,  ha>e  prefeiretl  a  different 
inode  of  e\t‘eiition  in  the  >ie\vs  of  ht^Hdlands  and  lines  of  coast 
In  a  volnnie  so  costly,  it  might  sorely  have  been  fountl  prac¬ 
ticable  to  finish  tliem  in  the  ini<  resting  and  skilful  style  of  the 
similar  lepre'-enlatioiis  in  the  voyages  of  ♦Sianiilon,  Vancouver, 

•  Fiihlishcd  icparalcly  liy  Alexander.  ,  i 
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an«)  Flin{Wi^.  Much,  \vi»  ^nap^rt,  Iirm  hwn  snrritirH  In'rajiiHity 
of  pnhlirali(»n.  1'Ih*  Apppiii^ix  containH  a  af>f<  vnlnnhl^ 

fierips  of  sci»‘nfific*  rolU'olioiw,  and  h  rontutnin^ 

/oolosfv,  Hotany,  (iooloi^y,  is  jiroinisiMl. 

1.  Art.  VI.  Prhtcin/rs  o/  Poliiical  Ilconomi^^  com\(}vTV(\  with  a  View 
to  their  prnctical  Applieation.  I  y  the  Kev.  T.  U.  Miilthus,  M.A, 
F. I'.S.  iKc.  Svo.  pp.  601.  I^ndon.  |S‘20. 

2.  Obserrationx  nn  certain  verbal  Dlsputex  in  Political  F.covfmy^  par* 
ticiilarly  rrlatin"  to  Value,  and  to  Deman<l  and  Supply.  Svo.  pp. 
81-.  i.ondon.  IS‘21. 

5.  Jn  Inquiry  into  those  Principles  respectinfr  the  Nature  of  Demand 
and  the  Necessity  of  Consumption^  lately  advocated  by  Mr,  Malthus, 
from  xvhich  it  is  concluded  that  Taxation  and  the  Maintenance  of 
Unproductive  (Consumers  can  be  conducive  to  the  Progress  of  IVenlth, 
Svo.  pp.  l‘J8.  London.  1S‘2I. 

'V' O  fewer  than  four  «listin(*t  treatisra  on  Political  Kconomy 
are  now  layins^  claim  to  puhlio  attention;  tlie  “  Nonronwx 
“  PrinripPH^  of  M.  Sisinondi,  of  which  we  ^ave  an  extended 
account  in  a  former  vtdiime  ;  the  work  of  the  not  less  celebrated 
.1.  IL  Say,  of  which  a  translation  from  the  fourth  edition  has 
just  appeared  ;  the  sinfrnlarly  novel  ami  somewhat  paradoxical 
treatise  of  Mr.  Uicardo  ;  ami  the  present  volume  from  the 
learned  author  of  the  Kssay  on  Population.  To  these  we  shall 
very  speedily  have  to  a<ld,  a  work  on  the  Klements  of  the 
scieme,  Irofn  the  pen  of  the  Historian  of  Hritisli  India,  which 
we  anticipate  with  no  small  satisfaction.  Should  that  very  acute 
thinker  atid  lucid  writer  hrin:;  to  the  subject,  thus  thoroughly 
sifted  by  di«^(Mission,  a  mind  unshackled  by  theory,  ami  unhinss(*rl 
by  party  opinions,  he  will,  we  make  no  doubt,  turnisli  a  volume 
of  more  practical  utility  tliaii  any  work  which  has  appeared 
since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  At  j)resent,  our  knowledire  on 
several  of  the  most  interesting  (piestions  may  be  considered 
as  in  a  transitive  state,  —  as  *  in  the  imikiu".*  A  larj^e 
}>ortion  of  each  of  tlie  w»)rks  relerred  to,  is  occupied  with  con¬ 
troversial  matter  ;  and  iniicii  that  is  valuable  in  them  is  obscured 
by  an  atfectation  of  mathematical  precision,  and  nn  arbitrary  or 
technical  phraseology.  'I’he  work  of  Al.  Sismomli  ap|»ears  to 
ns  to  he  the  most  free  from  these  fatdts,  on  wliieh  very  account 
It  seems  likely  to  attract  the  least  attention  :  if  not  the  most 
int^enious,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant  treatise  that  has  ap- 
pejire*!  on  the  subject.  Hut  any  roii»pet«*nt  reader  will  mrt  fail 
to  he  struck  with  the  intellectual  slrcni'th  ami  stature  ol  the 
well-matche<l  combatants  in  this  strife  of  worcls.  Since  the 
days  of  scholastic  controversy,  there  h.Ts  not  been  started  a 
fuKirct  of  pure  abstract  inrpiiry,  either  so  abstruse,  or  so^tran- 
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H<*pndently  iin(>ortant,  as  tliat  which  is  now  somcr  of 

the  firnt  thinkers  of  the  day  in  protracted  debate.  On  the  pari 
of  the  public  ut  lari^e,  there  is  a  rather  pettish  impatience  of 
the  dispute.  I'ltose  persons  who  ha\e  no  other  way  of  inakin;^ 
up  their  minds  on  the  su!)ject  than  by  udherin:^  to  some 
auihurityj  are  exccttlin^ly  perplexed  at  tindin;'  men  of  equal 
authority,  in  these  mutt(‘ts  at  issue ;  and  they  arc  reacly  to 
iinat^ine  that  nothin*;  is  known,  because  some  tiiinuTs  are  disputed. 
For  ourselves,  we  eaiiinjt  but  look  on  with  consiilerable  compla¬ 
cency,  feelini;  ussureil  that,  iiltimutt  ly,  a  real  advance  will  have 
bcHMi  made  in  this  most  important  of  human  sciences,  the  true 
object  of  wbicb,  is  to  discover  the  means  of  most  e(Toctually 
promoting  the  welfare  of  man  in  a  state  of  society. 

Mr.  Maltlms  bas  coiidesccndtul  in  bis  Introduction,  to  enter 
into  n  vindication  of  the  tisehdness  of  the  science  itself.  We 
a^ree  with  the  author  of  the  Ohservations,"  that  this  wan  a 
work  of  supererogation,  'rimse  who  understand  the  buhject, 
will  rcipiire  no  uri;uments  in  favour  of  its  importance  :  on  tiiose 
who  do  not  understand  it,  his  reasoi»inij^s  will  be  thrown  away, 
since  they  leave  uudiminished  (he  ditlicultics  ami  perplexities 
which  repel  such  persons  from  the  study.  What  is  chiefly 
wanted,  is,  not  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  the  scienee,  hut  the 
cxistenee  of  it.  It  is  the  property  “f  all  true  science,  that  the 
truth  of  the  propositions  of  which  it  consists,  should,  when  the 
terms  rmplo>cd  are  unde.-stood,  he  self  eviilent.  i’liero  is  a 
^rcut  deal  ol’  certain  (ruth  in  the  conclusions  which  have  lu'cn 
arrivtMl  at  in. the  pursuit  of  this  sciimce,  which  is  far  from  heini^ 
self  eviilent,  because,  unhappily,  the  terms  employed  are  of  etpii- 
vocal  meaning.  'I'o  reu\edy  this  obscurity,  Mr.  Multbus,  like 
some  of  his  predecessors,  has  reeotirse  to  delinitions.  Hut  defi¬ 
nitions,  which  comprise  a  number  of  complex  ideas,  are  in 
lliemseivcs  the  mo>t  ilitlicidl  things  to  he  understood  by  the 
novice,  and  (he  last  things  respecting  which  coutrovertists 
can  brini:^  tliemscives  to  atjree.  Insteiul,  therefore,  of  hein^ 
placed  ut  the  thre.dioUl  of  liie  study,  they  shouhl  he  n’served 
as  (he  (H>ncliisions  to  which  it  leads.  'I’here  is,  we  think, 
a  ^rcat  deal  of  force  and  point  in  tlic  riunarks  which  (he 
Author  of  the  Observations  makes  on  this  source  of  mere 
verbal  discussion.  Mr.  Maltlms  enumerates  amon<r  the  *  main 
‘  propositioiisof  the  science’  on  w  hich  threat  diflerences  of  Oj>inion 
still  exist,  the  definifions  of  wealth  and  «)f  protluctive  labour, 
the  nature  and  measures  of  value,  ike.  One  miitht  have  thought 
that,  with  respect  to  the  itii))ort  of  so  simple  a  word  as  urealth^  t 
diflerence  of  opinion  coubl  hardly  be  seri(»usly  maintained.  Yet, 
Mr.  Maltlms  tells  us,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  work,  that,  ‘  itt 
‘  reality,  the  more  the  subject  is  considen*(l,  the  more  it  will  ap- 
*  peSr  difliciilt,  if  not  impossible,  to  lix  (nd  a  definition  of  (bt 
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\fon4  ^  n<»t  to  m)me  objection/  Then  why  tiefine  ib«  wonl 
Ml  alL  that,  in  its  iiuletinite  sense,  it  is  |>erlectly  into IlifcibU, 

and  (liiit  (he  attimpt  aiinirnrity  to  detiiie  it,  is  (be  source  of 
the  i^liote  ditlk'tilty  in  question  }  Mr.  MaltbuN  wuuUI  re|>ly, 
tliiit  *  it  seems  naturnl  to  look  for  some  (lebnition  of  those  ob- 
‘  jects,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  which  we  are  tboul  to  esti* 

‘  leate.’  Its  soendni'  natural  to  look  for  one,  is  not  a  very  phi-' 
losopliicAl  retiscMi  for  adoptiiiic  a  metiiod  in  its^df  ineligible.  Anti 
in  triitli,  to  state  the  oliject  of  inquiry  in  intelligible  language,  ii 
one  thinir  ;  to  eriibaik  in  a  verbal  dis|uite  at  the  beginning  of 
such  iiiquirv,  is  niiotln'r  thing.  The  lirst  is  both  iiatmal  and  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  the  Utter  is  almost  absurd.  But,  contlnuej  Mr.  M., 

*  So  important  is  an  appropriate  definition,  that  perhaps  it  is  not 
going  too  t'iir  to  suy,  that  the  comparative  merits  of  the  systems  of  the 
Economists  and  Adam  Smith  depend  mainly  upon  their  different  de¬ 
finitions  of  wealth  and  of  productive  labour.  If  the  definitions  which 
the  Kconomists  have  given  of  wealth  and  of  proihictive  labour  be  cor¬ 
rect,  thrir  system  has  the  advantage :  if  the  definitions  which  Adaitl 
Smith  has  given  of  wealth  and  of  productive  labour  be  tlie  most  cor- 
rvot,  his  system  is  superior.* 

Here  the  render  will  naturally  ask.  What,  (hen,  is  a  definition? 
^1r.  ^lalthus  should  have  detiued  this  word  also.  By  the 
dttiinitiou  of  a  word,  persons  in  general  understand  the  coiiven- 
liotial  meatiiiig  or  acceptatiuti  of  a  word  ;  not  the  opinion  of  an 
individual  as  to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  Economists  hold, 
that  th(‘  ))rodnce  of  the  soil  is  the  only  source  of  wealth.  But,  to 
nuiiitaiii  that  that  jtroducc  is  the  dejinitinn  of  wealth, — to  use 
the  term  wealth  as  meaning  such  produce,  or  as  synonymous  with 
it,  is  an  abuse  of  words  as  perplexing  as  it  is  arbitrary.  And  to 
set  out  with  such  a  definition,  would  be  in  fact  to  propound  as  a 
dogma  in  the  commencement  of  the  impiiry,  tlie  cuiicliision 
which  it  had  for  its  object  to  estahli^h.  Adam  Smith  has  no 
where  given  ‘  a  very  regular  and  formal  detinition  of  wealth.’ 
.Xnd  yet  Adam  Smith’s  work  is  far  more  perspicuous,  and  his 
Use  of  terms  far  more  uniform  and  correct  than  that  of  any  siib- 
s*-ipieiit  writer.  Mr.  Malthiis's  own  defitiition  is  clearly  excep- 
tioiudde.-  ‘  I  should  define  wealth,’  he  says,  ‘  to  be  those  matcriu/ 
‘  objects  which  ore  necessarv,  usel’td,  or  agreeable  to  mankind.’ 
But  are  nut  nir  and  water  material  objects,  which  are  both  iieces- 
J^.iry  and  agreeable  ?  Ami  yet,  the  former  in  no  case,  and  the 
latter  only  under  peculiar  circumslatiees,  are  capable  of  appro¬ 
priation  and  dt'fniite  valuation,  or  of  hecoiiiing  sources  of  wealth. 
I  ^upimsing  we  admit  its  ct»rreetncss,  howevei,  what  is  gained  to 
the  science  by  adopting  this  technical  deiinilion  in  prelerence  to 
Eurd  Liuderdale’s  loose  and  all-comprehensive  expressions  — 

t-U  tbit  man  desires  os  useful  and  deiigUtful  to  bliu  ?’  Mr. 
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MnltliiH  hiinselt'  sjioakn  of  othnr  klmUo^  wiraltli  bfHtciea  tliul  to 
.which  he  wouhl  limit  the  im|uiries  ot‘  the  political  economist. 
Hilt  it  would,  ns  has  hcfii  justly  mnarketl,  be  better  to  limit  our 
iiiquiiies  by  a  new  delinitioti  ot*  political  economy,  tbun  by  a  iiev? 
and  arbitrary  debnition  ot  wetiUh. 

We  ipiestion  whether  there  is  not  a  radical  fallacy  in  using  the 
term  wealth  in  this  purely  abstract  sense.  W'e  have  no  idea  of 
wealth  hut  us  a  po^ses^ion  :  appropriation  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  idea  ;  and  to  speak  of  a  wealth  belonging  to  nobody,  is  a 
holecisiii.  We  niav  distinguish  indiviiinal  wealth  from  national 
wealth,  using  the  latter  phrase  eolleelively  ;  hut  material  objects  in 
themselves  eon'«idi‘red,  are  not  wealth,  since  wealth  consists  in  th« 
uhiiiidunee  of  those  ..'.aterials  in  r(‘lati()n  to  the  possessor  of  them. 
Uiclu's  am!  poverty  are  alike  relative  terms  ;  and  thtis,  Adam 
Siniih  di‘iiiu‘s  tiiein  most  aeeiirately  when  he  says,  that  a  man 
‘  is  rich  or  poor  accorcliiig  to  the  tlegree  in  which  he  can  udord 
to  enjoy  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  ami  uniusements  of 

*  hutimnlife;*  that  is,  according  to  the  degice  in  which  he  pos¬ 

sesses  the  permanent  means  of  satisfying  his  real  or  artificial 
wattls.  With  regard  to  what  cotistitntes  a  matrs  wealth,  it  may 
pet  hups  he  said,  with  M.  Sismotidi,  to  he  that  surplus  portion 
of  the  protlttce  of  labour  which  is  available  for  future  use.  For 
land  itself  is  not  wealth  till  it  lias  btrume  ajipropriuted  and 
brought  utuler  cnitivatiun,  and  it  then  represents,  as  wealth,  the 
labour  wbicli  lias  been  expended  upon  it.  Hesi<ies  wbicli,  hind, 
not  less  than  the  fixed  e.ipital  of  the  mamifuctiircr,  is,  to  tlit 
piirehasiT,  the  produce  ot  labour;  and  the  possession  of  land 
always  implies  (*ither  an  original  purchase,  or  a  grant  answering 
to  purchase.  This  representation  of  the  nature  ami  origin  of 
wealth  ns  the  aeiaimulatcd  surplus  of  production,  is  at  least 
intelligihle  ami  tangihle,  nml,  without  involving  any  hypothesis, 
conveys  a  di^linet  idea  id  the  object  ol  imjuiry.  ^ 

\  similar  scitlsm  prevails  with  regard  to  the  terms  prodnefivc 
and  unprovhiclive  lahonrer.  Productive  of  what?  Of  wealth, 
sav  the.  FiCoiiomists ;  and  since  agricultural  labour  is  the  .miy 
species  id  labour  (hat  oiigiitales  wealth,  (hat  alone  is,  according 
to  them,  productive  lalmiir.  Adam  Smith,  on  the  other  hand, 
extends  its  aiipHeatioii  to  every  species  of  hdiour  which  realizes 
itself  ill  exeliHiigcahle  commodities.  This  is  inteili:jiole  :  why 
then  embarrass  the  ipn^tion  by  connecting  the  term,  as  ^Ir. 
Malthus  docs,  with  wealth  ?  ‘  rids  mode  of  apply ing  the  term 

*■  productive  labour,  to  (be  labour  wliich  is  proiluetive  of  wealth, 
‘  hfnrei'vr  uu'itlih  nnnj  he  dt  fined  is,’  In*  says,  ‘  obviously  usf* 
‘  ful,  and,  wi(ha\iew  to  cleat  ness  ami  eon>isieiiey  in  the  usa 
(In*  terms  of  political  econou  y,  shuulil  alwa>s  1)0  adhered 

*  lo.*  '1*0  us  it  apjtcurH  the  iweiseof  iiseful.  'I’tie  meaning  of 
the  word  wealth  is  disputed,  or  is  indetiiiite  ;  some  writeri  under 
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liv  i(  tlio  product.*  of  ai'ricultural  Ubdur,  otliera  renoW- 
iiiu:  it  into  utility,  a  thin)  consideriiii^  its  basis  to  ho  cxchant^eable 
Viiliir,  a  tiMirtli  dofniiii:^  it  by  material  objocts ;  nevortlieless,  we 
are,  for  clearuvsM'  sake^  it  seems,  by  tliis  equivocal  word,  to 
li.x  the  nieaiiini:  of  another  word!  !■  But  why  *  prcMluctive  of 
^  Wliat  is  prodticofl  by  any  description  of  labour^  is 

either  commodities,  or  an  additional  value  attnchini;  to  commodi¬ 
ties.  la  tact,  the  teitn  would  seem  to  require  no  explanation 
ulialever.  'I'o  the  qii(*?^tion,  IVoductive  of  what?  it  were  asutli- 
cieiit  rcjily  to  say,  of  produce.  'I'lie  words  ‘  productive  labour,* 
tuii^ht  seem  ind(‘<Hl  to  ite  a  pleonasm,  since  labour,  in  the'usiial 
urcff  tuiion  of  the  word,  must  be  productive  ;  were  it  not  that, 
unib  r  (be  general  denomination  of  labourvrSy  those  are  included 
wlio  live  ujU'M  (he  salaries  of  personal  service, — professional  men, 
doiiu  slics,  and  the  agents  of  irovermnent.  The  labour  of  these 
eJaSM's,  (if  such  it  must  he  tenned,)  nut  heiii^  in  co-operation 
uilb  capita),  hut  heifi^  supported  out  of  the  projita  of  the  coin-* 
nuiitily,  orii^inatt's  no  produce  or  %aiae, — is,  in  that  sense,  un¬ 
productive.  W  hether  these  non* productive  labourers  coiitiibute 
to  the  treallh  of  a  country,  will  admit  of  a  (|ueslioii,  the  solution 
of  which  depends  on  what  we  understand  by  wealth  ;  theycon- 
liibiKe  in  no  small  dej;ree  to  its  welfare,  its  comfort,  and  its 
i^reatness  ;  hul  that  they  contribute  nothin<r  directly  to  the  pro¬ 
ductive  powers  of  a  country,  amounts  almost  to  a  truism.  And 
what  then  ?  W  hy,  some  such  distiuctiou  as  this,  says  Mr. 
Malthus, 

*  niut«t  be  considered  as  so  clearly  tlie  corncr-stonc  of  Adam  Smith's 
work,  and  the  foinulation  on  which  the  main  lK>dy  of  his  reasonings 
rests,  that,  if  it  be  denied,  the  superstructure  which  be  bus  raised  , 

upon  it  must  fall  to  the  ground . It  appears  to  me  in  some  decree 

inconsistent  in  those  who  allow  of  no  distinction  in  the  diH'erent  kinds 
of  labour,  to  attribute  any  considerable  value  to  an  Inquirt/  into  the 
natutc  mid  causes  of  (he  Wealth  of  Nations,  in  which  the  increase  of 
the  quantity  and  skill  of  what  is  called  productive  labour,  is  the  main 
hinge  on  w'hicb  the  progress  of  national  opulence  and  property  is 
made  to  turn.' 

‘  No,  Sir,*  rejoins  Mr.  Say  ;  ‘  that  is  not  flic  corner-stone  of 
‘  Smith  s  woi  k  ;  for  w  hen  that  stone  is  removed,  the  edifice, 

‘  ahliongb  imperfect,  remains  as  solid  as  before.  What  will 
‘  eternaily  snslain  that  excellent  book  is,  that  it  proclaims  in 
‘  every  page,  that  tlie  exchangeable  value  of  things  is  the  founda- 
‘  tion  of  all  riches.’  ‘  To  separate  this  essential  character 

*  from  the  deiinitioii  of  wealth,*  adds  this  paradoxical  French - 
msn,  ‘  is  to  plunge  science  again  into  the  depths  of  obscurity.* 
No,  Again,  says  Mr.  Iticardo  ;  Adam  Smith  knew  better  than  to 
coitfoiind  exchangeable  value  and  riclics,  or  to  make  value  ibt 

Vol.  XV  I.  N.  s.  il 
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foundation  of  wealth.  Uielios  depend  on  Hlmndiince,  consist  in  H 
abuiulance  ;  the  cxcliani^euble  value  of  thing's  is  diminished  by  w 
their  abundance :  how  then  can  value  and  riches  be  the  same  ft 
thin^  ?  Adam  Smitirs  book  must  be  eternally  sustained  by  some  ^ 
other  pat  t  of  it,  some  other  corner-stone  than  this.  But,  leav- 
int^  these  philosophers  to  decide  on  what  really  constitutes  the 
chief  merit  of  the  work  of  their  common  Master,  we  are  content 
to  take  Adam  Smitirs  book  as  it  is,  satisfied  that  his  terms,  if 
not  wholly  unexceptionable,  are  sutiiciently  definite  and  correct  » 
for  his  purfHise,  yet,  that  his  reasonins^  in  no  decree  depend  on  B 
the  use  of  auy  particnlar  technical  expressions.  The  distinction  ^ 
which  he  points  out  between  productiveand  unproductive  services,  |p 
rt'olly  exists,  whatever  classification  be  adopted.  Vet,  were 
the  terms,  productive  and  unproductive  labourer,  laid  aside  en-  S 
tirely,  and  agricultural  labourer,  manufacturing  labourer,  mer-  k 
cantile  lahoui  cr,  used  instead,  science  would  neither  retrograde,  9 
nor  be  pluni;cd  into  the  depths  of  obscurity.  S 

Mr.  Malthiis's  second  cliupter  treats  *  of  the  nature  and  S 

*  measures  of  Value.'  Here,  u^ain,  u  most  unprofitable  discus- 

sion  has  been  raised  about  the  proper  definition  of  the  word, 
which  any  man  of  plain  sense  would  have  cut  short  at  once,  by 
asking  the  contiovrTtist  what  sort  of  value  he  meant  to  speak  of, 
whether  intrinsie  value,  that  is,  value  in  use, — real  exchanu^eahle  r^j 
Value,  however  estimated, — or  nominal  value,  that  is,  market  ] 
price.  As  these  are  three  distinct  ideas,  referrini'  to  three  dis¬ 
tinct  facts,  it  might  seem  convenient  to  distingni>h  them  by  i 
separate  adjuncis.  But,  to  use  the  simple  word  value  as  re¬ 
stricted  to  one  of  these  senses,  is  to  sacrilice  jrerspicuity  to  con-  - 

ciseness.  Mr.  Malthiis,  however,  thinks,  *  it  may  be  rpiestioned,  ^ 

*  whether  in  fact  we  arc  in  the  habit  of  using  the  term  in  the 

^  first  of  these  senses  althongh  he  himself,  only  two  page^  i 

before,  (p.  48)  remarks,  that  ^  Adam  Smith  lolly  allows  tbc.% 

*  value  and  importunee  of  many  sorts  of  labour  which  he  calls  | 

*  unproductive and,  in  the  same  paragraph,  he  speaks  of  the 
ralm*  of  the  labours  of  the  moralist,  and  the  value  of  Newton's  P 
discoveries.  M’hat,  indeed,  can  be  more  common  tliaii  to  speak  i  v 
of  setting  a  value  on  a  thing  on  uccoimt  of  some  particular  | 
associations  connected  with  it  ?  To  restrict  value  to  price,  would  f 
bo  just  u>  accurate,  as  to  maintain  that  estimable  means  that 
which  m.i  v  he  estimated  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and 
that  to  appreciate  a  man  is  lo  set  a  price  upon  him.  The  axiom,  ^ 
that  every  man  of  value  has  his  price,  would  then  be  strictly 
true,  i^ut  excliungcahle  value,  says  M.  8ay,  is  the  only  value 
vvtfknovvof  in. political  economy. 

*  If  you  c)ioo«c  to  say,’  remarks  tltc  Author  of  the  Observation!,  ^ 

*  tiiat  political  economy  docs  out  ireal  of  any  other  sort  of  value,  .  ( 
viell  and  g«)n(l :  hut  the  limited  nature  of  political  economy  caunot 
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alter  the  meanings  in  fact  affixed  to  words.  And  why  is  there  no 
other  ?  I.  e.  w  hy  is  value  in  use  discarded  ?  Because,  he  says,  •*  celle 
la  seule  (value  in  exchange)  est  suiette  ^  des  lois  fixes,’*  \c.  Now, 
value  in  exchange,  according  to  >1.  Say,  depends^  in  part,  on  value 
in  use,  or  what  he  calls  utility.  How  then  can  it  be  exclusively 
subject  to  6xed  laws,  when  it  depends  oix  that  which  is  without  fixed 
laws?’ 

Mr.  Mahlius  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  M.  Say, 
(if  we  iindiTstand  him  aright,)  us  to  the  foundation  of  value  in 
exchange,  since  he  represents  it  as  originating  in  ‘  a  reciprocal 

*  demand  in  the  party  possessing  the  article  wanted,  .for  the  ar- 

*  tide  proposed  to  be  exchanged  for  it.’ 

‘  WTien  this  reciprocal  demand  exists,  the  rate  at  which  the  ex¬ 
change  is  made,  or  the  portion  of  one  commodity  which  is  given  for 
an  assigned  portion  of  the  other,  will  depend  upon  the  relative  ettima* 
tion  in  which  they  arc  held  by  the  parties,  founded  on  the  desire  to 
possess,  and  the  difficulty  or  facility  of  procuring  possession.’ 

That  is  to  say,  founded  on  their  value  in  ii#e,  their  scarcity ^ 
and  the  cogl  of  production.  Mr.  Ricardo,  however,  conHithH*! 
the  only  basis  of  exchangeable  value,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  only  measure  of  real  value  in  exchange,  to  be,  the  cost  of 
production.  Scarcity  lie  |>uts  out  of  the  question,  as  he  confines 
his  reasonings  to  such  commodities  as  can  be  increased  in  quan¬ 
tity  by  the  exertion  of  human  industry,  and  on  the  production  of 
which,  competition  acts  without  restraint.  *  The  quantity  of 

*  labour  realized  in  commodities,’  is  that  which,  in  his  opinion, 

‘  regulates  their  exchangeable  value.’  That  is,  ultimately  regu¬ 
lates  it,  when  no  restraint  is  laid  mion  competition,  or  iqYon 
snpply.  This  lioctrine,  Mr.  IHaltliiis  combats  at  considerable 
length,  assorting  that,  in  all  transactions  of  sale,  ‘  there  is  a 
‘  principle  which  determines  jirices,  quite  indepemlently  of  the 
‘  cost  of  ilieir  production,*  and  that  this  principle,  namely  the 
relation  of  (he  demand  to  the  supply,  determines  the  natiinil 
j>rice  as  well  us  (he  market  price  ol  ar(ieh*s ;  any  alteration  in 
(his  relation  of  ilemaiid  to  siqqily,  being  sunicieiil  to  overemne 
(he  iiiHuence  of  the  cost  of  production,  even  in  that  class  fif 
commodities  the  market  price  of  which  is  generally  coincident 
with  the  cost.  He  admits,  however,  that  (he  ucconnary  con¬ 
dition  of  a  rptfular  siqiply,  is,  that  (hecost  of  production  should 
ke  realized  ;  which  amounts  to  much  the  same  as  Mr.  Ricardo's 
doctrine,  tliat  the  cost  of  production  is  the  ultimate  cMuse  of 
exHiangcahle  value,  or  the  basis  of  price. 

Mr.  Malthus  cannot  agree  either  with  Adam  Smith  or  Mr. 
Ricardo  in  thinking  that,  *  in  that  rude  state  of  society  which 

*  precedes  both  the  accumulation  of  stock  and  (he  appropriation 

*  of  land,  the  proportion  hetwtHui  the  quantities  of  labour  ne- 

*  ecssarv  for  ac(|uiring  different  objects,  seems  to  be  ibe  onlv 

Ci  ^ 
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*  c*lrcuin§tancc  which  can  utTont  any  rule  for  eTtchanninjr  them 

*  for  one  unofher/  lie  is  of  opinion  that,  after  a  certain  lime,  an 
arentgt*  value  wouhl  be  furiiu*<l,  foinuled  upon  all  the  oih'rs  of 
one  article  coin)>are<l  with  all  the  oflVrs  of  other  articles,  which 
wouhl  become  the  current  or  established  value  of  all  cfuninudities 
in  fre(pient  use.  But,  before  this  general  valuation  of  commodi¬ 
ties  relatively  to  e.icli  other  should  have  taken  place  to  any’ con¬ 
siderable  extent,  the  introiluetion  of  an  exchiini;eahle  metlium,  f>y 
which  the  nominal  and  relative  value  of  all  commodities  mi^ht  he  es¬ 
timated,  would,  he  thinks,  have  been  found  neeessarv,and  have  been 
resorted  to.  All  this  is  matter  of  hypothesis.  Thi*  pn»hahility  is, 
that,  in  the  early  stnifes  of  scuMety,  no  rn/e  ol  exchanire  woiddhe  ad¬ 
hered  t(».  Ill  accidental  and  arhiirary  transactions,  such  as  tin*  Irar- 
trains  of  barter  wUi(‘h  take  piuct*  helwren  ci>iti/pd  and  harharous 
nations, or  hetwe«*u  individiiuis  of  the  same  nation  in  a  rude  stale  of 
society,  cxchanpjs  would  he  subjected  neitin'r  to  tlie  rule  of  cost, 
nor  to  the  rule  of  lehuivi*  value.  Mr.  Ricardo  could  not  mens 
to  anirm  that  any  rule  would  in  all  cases  he  adhered  to  ;  and  Mr. 
Malthus’s  notion,  that  an  nv».Tui;e,  value  w«)uld,  after  a  certain 
time,  he  determined  upon,  implies  that,  prior  to  that  certain  time, 
no  rule  wouhl  have  been  adopted.  This  averai^e  value  cull 
hardly  be  considered  us  a  rii/c ;  tin*  supposition  heirn^  this, 
that  acciilental  circumstances,  namely  all  the  olfei  s  of  one  article 
compared  with  all  theollers  of  another,  (e.  all  the  oilers  of  bread 
compared  with  all  the  oilers  of  venison,)  would,  in  the  absence 
of  any  fixed  rule,  det(*rmine  the  excliani'eable  value  of  commo¬ 
dities.  But  this  does  not  invalidate  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  only  circumstance  which  could  alVord  a  nih*, 
would  seem  to  he,  the  proportion  between  tin*  ipiantities  of  lahoiir 
rt*spectivcly  necessary  for  their  prodnelion.  Besides,  in  the 
early  statue  ol  society,  compeiition,  if  not  restrained,  wonhl  he 
extremely  limited  ;  and  snp|»ly  would  he  limiieil.  Mr.  Ui<  aide’s 
rule  siippr'^^es  tlni  absence  of  all  monopoly,  and  a  iep;nhir  siij)* 
ply.  -Mr.  Malthns  says  : 

‘  It  will  be  most  readily  allowed,  tl'at  the  labour  employed  in  iht 
production  of  a  commodity,  inclndio^  the  labour  employed  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  et  the  necessary  capital,  is  the  principal  iniiredient  ann»n; 
the  component  parts  of  price,  ainl,  other  things  being  equal,  uill  de¬ 
termine  the  lelutiNe  value  of  all  the  cauniinKlities  in  the  sunn*  country, 
or,  more  correctly  .  peakiiig,  in  the  same  place.  lUit  in  looking  had 
to  any  past  period,  we  sljoidd  a>eeriain  the  relative  values  (»f  commo¬ 
dities  at  once,  and  wiilj  much  more  aceuraey,  by  collecting  thiir 
prices  in  tlu*  money  of  the  lime.  For  tliis  purpose,  llieri  f’ore,  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  quantity  of  labour  which  each  comnioditv  liad  cos*i 
would  he  of  no  use.  .-ind  if  wo  were  to  infer  that,  hecause  n  particu¬ 
lar  commotliiy  years  ago  had  cost  ten  days*  labour,  and  now  cost» 
twenty*  its  exchaiigc.ihle  value  had  douhled,  \v(»  should  certainly  rur 
the  risk  of  drawing  a  cunciusiun  most  extremely  wide  of  the  tiuth’ 
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AVe  tio  not  uiulcrstaiMl  (he  lirilt  (»!’  (hi«  Inat  reniark.,  If 

t  cninmodity  nM|uired  ton  dayn’  labour  throe  htindrtHi  year* 
uo.oaiinot  eiiloriuin  it  as  a  conceivable  aiippoaition,  that  it  abould 
iKuv  re(|uire  the  labour  of  twenty  daya  to  prmliice  it.  If  Mr.  Mai- 
ilitw  means  that  it  costs  .the  waives  of  twenty  days  hi  money  or 
eorn,  instead  of  what  were  at  a  former  ])eriod  the  money  or 
eoni  waives  of  ten  days*  labour,  the  clifference  in  the  cost  of  the 
eoiiiiiio<li(y  would  be  a  dilVercnce  of  price,  not  of  exchani^eahle  va¬ 
lue,  becHiise  all  other  thint's  would  have  risen  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  wa^es,  or  to  the  medium  of  exchange.  But 
the  rise  of  wu^es  has  nothint;  to  do  with  the  quaiititv  of  labour 
re(piired  in  orcler  to  jirodiictinn  ;  ami  it  is  this  which  Mr.  Uicar- 
do  considers  as  tlie  measure  of  value. '  Now,  were  we  to  infer, 
that  because  a  particular  (‘oir.inodity,  which  three  itundred  years 
ai;a  recpiired  ten  days*  labour  in  its  production,  now  costs  but 
five  days*  labour,  its  excbantreable  value  bad  fallen,  we  should  ' 
tertainly  run  little  risk  of  drawini^  itii,  .erioiieous  conclusion. 
Ihit  the  error  iii  Mr.  Ricardo*s  reasoniiisrH,  consists  in  his  ima- 
sriniiu;  that  it  must  have  fallen  in  exactly  the  same  proportion. 
'I’be  cost  of  production  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  real  fotiiida- 
tion  of  value  in  exchani;;e  ;  and  it  is  that  natural  (Mr.  Malthus 
says  necessary)  price  to  which  market  price  is  always  lending,  but 
with  which,  jierhaps,  it  is  never  identified.  As  a  mennuro  of  price, 
therefore,  the  labour  realized  in  commodities,  is  entirely  fallacious: 
lirst,  because,  in  order  to  its  cjivinj;  a  correct  result,  we  must  pre¬ 
viously  ascertain,  that  no  accidental  or  artificial  circumstances 
were  operatinc^  so  as  to  afllect  either  the  supply  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  in  (piestioii,  or  their  relative  value  independent  of  their  cost, 
at  one  of  the  periods  hroui^ht  into  eompurisoii  :  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  labour  itself  is  unsus(‘f:))tihle  of  detiuile  measurement.  Adam 
Siuitli  has  oliserved,  *  that  it  is  often  diiVicnlt  to  ascertain  the 
*  proportion  helwcen  two  <lit1i*rent  (piantiti(‘s  of  labour.*  i^pon 
tliis,  our  Observer  briskly  remarks  : 

‘  So,  tlicn,  properties  which,-  according  to  himself,  constitute  part 
of  the  meaning  of  “  more  labour,” — properties  which  mutt  be  valued 
or  measured  before  we  can  tell  what  tlie  “  quantity  of  labour**  (our 
criterion)  is, — arc  very  difficult  to  value  and  measure,  and  are  never, 
ill  fact,.vulucil  or  n1e:l^ured  at  all ;  matters  being  settled  at  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  those  properties)  “  not  by  anv  accurate  measure,  but  by  the 
**  higgling  and  bargaining  of  the  maricct,”  &c.  This  seems  to  be  ra¬ 
ther  like^  making  crookerl  the  ruler  you  are  proposing  to  measure  with. 

. When  one  of  the  reasons  why  labour  is  not  used  as  a  measure, 

and  other  things  are,  is,  (as  Dr.  Smith  admits,)  because  its  quantity 
is  not  always  so  ascertainable  as  that  of  other  thingf,  and  it  to  be 
a^'rtained  by  the  help  of  those  other  things;  this  seems  an  objec¬ 
tion,  not  merely  of  a  practical  nature,  but  applying  to  the  root  o4  ita 
pretensions  to  be  considered  as  a  measure  c\cn  in  theory.* 

riie  paradox  sportetl  I>y  Mr.  Ricardo,  ‘  (hat  commodities  may 
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*  be  lowered  in  Talue  in  consequence  of  n  real  rise  of  waejes,  but 
‘  nerer  can  be  raised  from  that  cau**e,*  is  ably  analyseil  ami 
refuted  by  Mr.  Malthits.  By  a  real  rise  of  wa^es,  Mr.  R. 
here  means  a  rise  relative  to  the  profits  of  capital,  ora  fall  of  pro¬ 
fits  ;  and  *  iindouhtodly/  remarks  Mr.  Malthus,  ^  no  one  could 

*  have  thoiii'ht  the  proposition  paradoxical,  had  he  stoted  that  a 

*  fall  of  profits  would  occasion  a  fall  of  price  in  those  cfiinmoditirs, 

^  where,  from  the  cpiantity  of  fixed  capital  employed,  the  profits 

*  of  that  capital  had  before  formed  the  principal  ingredient  in  the 

cost  of  production.* 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  larf^e  class  of  commodities,  wherei 
from  the  absence  of  fixed  capital,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  returns  of  I 
'the  circulating  capital  from  a  day  to  a  year,  the  projiortion  which  the 
value  of  the  capital  bears  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  employi, 
is  very  small.  A  capital  of  a  hundred  pounds,  which  was  returned 
every  week,  could  employ  as  much  labour  annually  as  2,6001.  the  re¬ 
turns  of  which  came  in  only  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and  if  the  capital 
were  returned  nearly  every  tiny,  os  it  is  practically  in  sonic  few  cases, 
the  advance  of  little  more  than  the  wages  of  a  man  for  a  single  day, 
might  pay  above  300  days’  lul>our  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Now  it  ii 
quite  evident,  that  out  of  the  prohu  of  these  triding  capitals,  it  would 
not  only  be  impossible  to  take  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  of  7  per  cent., 
but  it  would  DC  impossible  to  take  a  rise  of  \  i)er  cent.  On  the  first 
supposition,  a  rise  of  only  |  per  cent,  would,  if  the  price  of  the  produce 
continued  the  same,  absorb  more  than  all  the  profits  of  the  1001. ;  and 
in  the  other  case,  much  more  than  all  the  capital  advanced.  If,  there* 
fore,  the  prices  of  commodities,  where  the  proportion  of  labour  is  very 
great  compared  with  the  capital  which  employs  it,  do  not  rise  upon 
an  advance  of  labour,  the  production  of  such  commodities  must  at 
once  be  given  up.*  But  they  certainly  will  not  be  given  up.  Conse¬ 
quently,  upon  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  and  fall  of  profits,  there 
wrill  be  a  large  class  of  commodities  which  will  rise'  in  price  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  correct  to  say,  (as  Mr.  Uicardo  does,)  **  that  no  commo* 
**  ditics  whatever  are  raised  in  exchangeable  value  merely  ht^cause 

wages  rise  :  they  are  only  so  raised  when  wages  fall,  or  when  the 
**  medium  in  which  they  are  estimated  falls  in  value.”  It  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain,  that  merely  because  wages  rise  and  profits  fall,  all  that  class  of 
commodities  (and  it  will  be  a  large  class)  will  fall  in  price,  where, 
from  the  smallness  of  the  capital  emploved,  the  fall  of  profits  is  in  va¬ 
rious  degrees  more  than  overhalanccil  by  the  riw  of  wages.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  com¬ 
modities  is  (uniformly)  proportioned  to  the  labour  which  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  upon  them  V  pp.  — 5. 

Instead  of  the  quantity  of  labour  which  has  been  employed  in 
the  production  of  an  article,  Mr.  IVlulthua  thinks  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  common  day-labour  which  any  article  will  command^ 
though  not  an  accurate  standard  of  real  value  in  exchange,  ap¬ 
pro  ichcs  the  nenrest  of  all  commodities  to  a  complete  test.  But, 
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two  objcc(!i  ini^ht,  in  some  cases,  be  a  better  measure  (ban one 
aIoiks  He  suggests  a  tMUH  between  corn  and  labour  as  tbe  beat 
meanure  that  cuii  be  a(lo))teil.  On  tliis,  we  have  only  to  remark^ 
that  dijfferent  measures  would  probably,  be  louiid,  ki  dilierent 
cases,  tlie  most  maua^eable  in  application,  as  well  as  tbe  most  ao** 
curate.  The  precious  metals  are  confessedly  a  correct,  aacl 
therefore  in  all  respects  the  best  measure  of  exchan^^uable  Tslue 
at  the  same  time  and  place.  And  as  to  measuring  the  ex* 
chaii;;euble  value  of  commodities  at  dilVereiit  times  and  places,  iio^ 
tandard  can  bo  fixed  upon,  that  shall  not  be  liable  to  bo  iuata*> 
rially  atl'ected  by  the  varied  circumstances  and  habits  of  the* 
|K)puiation.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  exchaiii^eable  value  of  the* 
same  commodity  in  ditfereiit  countries  at  the  same  time  and 
place — or  in  the  same  country  at  ditlerent  times — or  tbe  rate  at. 
which  two  things  would  exchange  with  each  otlier  under  cither 
circumstance, — it  mit^ht  be  found  by  no  means  requisite  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  same  test.  Nor  docs  it  follow,  as  has  been  well  remark¬ 
ed,  that  to  point  out  the  cause  of  relative  value,  is  to  afford  ua 
any  additional  facility  in  measuring  it,  or  even  in  asoertainiiii^ 
%chat  it  ix,  when  ditferent  times  and  countries  are  to  be  ooiii- • 
pared.  We  suspect  that  the  inquiry  is  far  more  curious  than 
practical,  and  that  the  notion  which  confounds  exchangeable  var 
lue  with  wealth,  and  identifies  national  wealth,  in  the  sense  of 
capital,  ahsohitely  with  national  prosperity,  is  what  has  given 
un  undue  importance  to  this  branch  of  s|>ecuiation. 

We  have  still  before  ns  the  following  subjects  as  discussed  in* 
the  remaining  topics  of  Mr.  Maltlius*s  work  :  on  Rent;  on  the 
NVagi^  of  Ivaboui’ ;  on  the  Profits  of  Capital ;  ou  the  immediaiu 
cauNes  of  the  Progress  of  Weallli.  To  the  contents  of  some  uf  • 
these  we  can  now  hut  very  briefly  advert :  some  of  the  topics  will 
cume  more  fully  l>efore  us  in  noticing  Mr.  Prinsep's  translation  of 
the  \»ork  of  M.  Say. 

We  have  hitherto  been  occupied  chiefly  with  verbal  discus- 
Mous,  into  which  we  regret  that  Mr.  Mallhus  should  have  been 
iiuliiced  to  deviate  by  will  o'  tbe  wisp  dejinitio'ns,  which  only 
^et'in  to  perplex  and  embarrass  bis  subsequent  inquiries.  Hit 
chapter  ou  the  Rent  of  Land  is  highly  valuable.  Some  wu  iters, 
antoiig  whom  is  Mr.  Ricardo,  with  that  aflTeetation  of  ieclinicai 
conciseness  which  is  so  fruitful. a  source,  of  obscurity  and  dis|>ur 
tatiun,  choose  to  understand  by  tbe  term-  Rent,  io  ait  cases,  tUe 
rent  of  land,  or  *  that  portion  of  tbe  produce  of  the  eaclb  whick 

*  |s  paid  to  the  landlortl  for  tbe  use  of  the  original  and  in destruct^ 

*  ible  powers  of  tbe  soil.’  Whereas  by  Rient,  as  »  general  term, 
IS  understood  tbe  annual  sum  whieli  is  pabi  to  a  laiullord  or 
prietor  of  fixed  capital,  whether  it  be  lami,  mines,  qiiarne% 
or  buildings,  for  the  use  of  Ins' properly.  Mr.  Ricardo  admiln, 
tlul  Reut  is  uiteu  eontouodcHl  witb  the  inleresl  and^profk  of 
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ct{>4(«l :  X\\e  fact  that  it  is  unilt»r  all  circiiinstanocs  llic  profit 
of  capital,  and  a  riHtirii  Cor  capital  ueuiully  advanced.  Blit,  MS 
land  diticrs  in  certain  essential  ipiuliiics  Iroin  every  other  species 
of  property,  so,  ai^riciiltural  rent  ditlers  from  all  t»ther  tlescrip- 
lions  of  rent  in  these  two  respects  :  first,  that  it  incimles  what 
Mr.  Hicardo  would  coniine  the  word  to,  tln»  portion  of  produce 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
a  further  portion  paid  for  tin*  use  of  the  landlord’s  capital ;  se¬ 
condly,  tiiat  the  pro<luctive  powers  of  the  soil  hein^  inalienable 
and  iiicoiisuiitable,  the  revenue  derived  from  land  is  necessary, — ‘ 
in  whatever  way  that  revenue  is  linally  distributed,  and  whatever 
portions  of  (he  surplus  ^o  to  taxation,  profits,  niiil  actual  rental. 
The  leasoii  why  ttii>  rent  is  for  the  use  of  the  soil,  is,  as 
Mr.  Ificardo  justly  states,  that,  unliUe  air  and  water,  land,  es-' 
pi^dally  fertib'  lumi,  exists  only  in  definite  and  limited  <{iuintities; 
lor  no  one  wonUI  pay  for  the  use  of  lain!  where  there  was  na 
abundance  of  it  iinappropi  iuted,  at  the  disposal  of  whoever  mit^bt 
olioost*  to  cultivate  it.  'I'his  cannot,  however,  he  with  any  trutir 
assigned  as  the  reason  why  land  yieldM  rent,  while  air  and  watiT 
do  not,  or  why  rent  (considered  as  a  surplus,  not  as  a  payuieiit) 
exists.  Neither  is  it  correct  to  say,  that  a  iliMuaml  for  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  land  is  the  cause  of  the  rent  of  land.  *  The  pro- 
‘  ductive  power  of  the  soil,’  remarks  Al  Say,  ‘  has  no  value 

*  unless  where  its  products  arc  objects  of  demand.’  We  siionld 
rather  say,  its  productive  power  is  nut,  nndor  those  circumstances, 
calliHl  into  existence  ;  fur,  if  it  was,  it  must  have  a  value,  its 
beiii^  culled  into  existence  illlplyin^:  a  deinand  for  its  products  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  havini^  a  neccssuiy  tendency  to  create  an 
exletidinc:  demand.  'Mie  absence  of  tlemand  may  he  a  reason 
why  fresh  land  is  not  taken  into  enltivatiou,  or  wiiy  more  capital 
is  not  laid  out  upon  the  land  ;  but,  as  the  existence  of  rent  pie- 
Kupposes  eiiltiv.ition,  it  is  not  the  demand  tiiul  causes  rent,  other¬ 
wise  than  as  it  causes  cultivation.  M.  .^ay  probably  means, 
that,  till  a  ceruin  market  has  been  created,  the  use  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  power  of  (III?  soil  docs  not  acipiire  an  exchan jjeable  va¬ 
lue,  inasmuch  as  a  sulTicient  stimulus  is  not  utVorded  to  cnitivu- 
(ion.  But  still,  it  is  cultivation,  not  demand,  which  orii^inates 
rent.  And  the  true  reason  why  (he  earth,  ‘  thouirh  not  the  only* 

*  a^eiit  of  nature  which  has  a  productive  power,  is  the  only  one, 

‘  or  nearly  so,  that  one  set  of  men  take  to  themselves  to  the  cx- 

elusion  of  others^,’ — is,  not  that  fertile  soil  is  liinitetl,  but,  that 
its  fertility  is  not  spuiitaiieoiis, — that  monopoly  is  an  indispen* 
table  condition  of  its  cultivation.  *  llap|iily!’  exclaims  M.  Sayy 

*  DO  one  has  yet  been  able  to  say.  The  wind  and  the  sun  art 

*  mioe,  and  tbe  service  which  they  render  must  be*  paid  for** 
But  why  have  they  not  been  able  to  say  this  ?  Purely  IxK^autt 
tbe  pntdtictive  powers  of  these  natural  agents  do  not  re<|uire  to 
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uppri>}>riiit<*tl  ill  onier  to  bccoiiu*  effectitely  boneticial ;  do  not 
ivffiire  rtiliivatron,  and,  in  order  to  cultivation,  the  co-opera* 
tioii  of  ca))itnl.  , 

Mr.  Muidiiis  having  defined  the  Rtmt  of  land  to  he,  ^  the  excean 
•  of  the  price  of  raw  produce  above  the  costs  of  production/ 
states  its  ‘  caust  s’  to  be  three. 


‘  First,  and  nininly,  That  quality  of  the  earth  by  which  it  can  be 
inuile  to  yield  a  greater  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  U 
(]uire<l  for  the  ninintenance  of  the  persons  employed  on  the  land. 

‘  ‘idly.  That  quality  peculiar  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  being 
able,  when  properly  distributed,  to  create  their  own  demand,  or  to 
raise  up  a*  number  of  dentunders  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
necessaries  proilucetl. 

‘^\nd,  Sdly,  The  comparative  scarcity  of  fertile  land,  either  natu¬ 
ral  or  artiliclui. 

*  The  quality  of  the  soil  here  noticed  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 
high  price  of  raw  produce,  is  the  gift  of  nature  to  man.  It  is  quite  up- 
connected  with  monopoly,  and  yet  is  so  absolutely  essential  to  the 
existence  of  rent,  that,  without  it,  no  degree  of  scarcity  or  monopoly 
could  have  occasioned  au  excess  of  the  price  of  raw  produce  above 
what  was  necessary  for  the  payment  of  wages  and  profits. 

‘  l»ut  if  no  rent  can  exist  without  this  surplus,  and  if  the  power  of 
particular  soils  to  pay  rent  be  proportioned  to  this  surplus,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  this  surplus  from  the  land,  arising  from  its  fertility,  must  evi¬ 
dently  be  considcriid  as  the  foundation  or  main  cause  of  all;  reiiU 

*  Still,  however,  this  surplus,  necessary  and  important  as  it  U,  would 
not  be  sure  of  possessing  a  value  which  would  enable  it  to  command  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  labour  and  other  commodities,  if  it  liad  not 
a  power  of  raising  up  a  population  to  consume  it,  and,  by  the  articles 
produced  in  return,  of  creating  un  effective  demand  for  it.’ 

It  strikes  us,  however,  that  Mr.  Malihus  has  not,  in  this  ac* 
count|ortheeause8  of  Kent  used  the  word  Kent, in  a  uniform  seiise. 
11«‘,  ill  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  defined  the  Kent  of  land  to 
ke  ‘  iliat  portion  of  the  value  of  the  whole  produce  which  re*' 

‘  mains  to  the  owner  of  tlie  land,  after  all  the  outgoings  belong¬ 
ing  to  its  cultivation  have  been  paid.*  According  to  this  state- 
>nent,  Kent  in  fact  exists,  when  the  owner  and  the  cultivator  is 
the  sniiie  iiidividnul,  and  before  the  increase  of  demand  lias  led, 
occasioning  a  full  of  profits,  to  a  separation  of  the  profits  of  t 
capital  from  the  rent.  Uni  if  so,  his  second  and  third  causes 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  causes  of  Kent  at  all,  but  rather  emit 
dilions  of  its  assuming  a  high  exchangeable  value.  The  siinpls 
cause  or  source  of  the  Kent  of  land,  is  the  surplus  which  ii 
affords,  after  replacing  all  that  has  been  exfiended  in  its  cuU;C 
tivalion.  The  cause  of  ‘  the  high  price  of  raw  produce,’  is  ihf  ' 
limitation  of  the  supply  in  relation  to  Uic  demaml.  “  .  ’ 

i  hat  population  and  wealth  strictly  de|»efid  upon  thequanikyi 
^*f  ihr  nori*s^aries  of  life  which  the  soil  nflbrds,  is  incontrovori- ' 
^<•1.  XM.  N.S.  II 
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U)le.  Fur  thiti  reason,  Mr.  Maltlius  coiiteiuis,  that,  *  if  the  fer« 

*  tility  of  all  the  lands  in  the  world  were  to  be  diminished  one 

*  half,  a  ^reat  part  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  world 

*  would  be  destroyed,  and  with  it,  a  great  part  of  the  effectiVf 

*  demand  for  necessaries.*  I'he  consequence  of  this  would  be, 
be  adds,  that  *  the  largest  portion  of  the  lands  in  most  countrioi 

*  would  be  thrown  completely  out  of  cultivation ;  and  wages, 

*  profits,  and  rents,  particularly  the  latter,  would  be  greatly  di- 

*  luinislied  on  all  the  rest.*  One  can  hardly  forbear  smiling  it 
the  magnificent  extravagance  of  such  a  supposition,  which,  it 
brought  in  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  establishing  a  truism. 
iMr.  Mal(tius*s  intention,  however,  is  to  controvert  Mr.  Ricardo'i 
statement,  that  *  a  diminution  of  fertility  of  one  tenth  would 

*  increase  rents  by  pushing  capital  upon  less  fertile  land.*  .\nd 
certainly,  one  might  rationally  imagine,  that,  before  a  great 
part  of  the  population  quietly  resigned  themselves  to  destruction, 
less  fertile  land  would  be  taken  into  cultivation. 

•  I  think,  on  the  contrary,'  says  Mr.  M.,  ‘  that  in  any  well-culli 
vntcd  country  it  could  nut  fail  to  lower  rents,  by  occasioning  the 
withdrawing  of  capital  from  the  poorest  soils.  If  the  last  land  be* 
fore  in  use  would  do  but  little  more  than  pay  the  necessary  labour  and 
n  profit  of  10  percent,  upon  the  capital  employed,  a  diminution  of  i 
tenth  part  of  the  gross  produce  would  certainly  render  many  poor 
ioils  no  longer  worth  cultivating.  And,  on  Mr.  Ricardo's  supposition, 
where,  1  would  ask,  is  the  increased  demand  and  increased  price  to 
come  from,  when,  from  the  greater  quantity  of  labour  and  capital 
ncceitary  for  the  land,  the  means  of  obtaining  the  precious  metali, 
or  any  other  commodities,  to  exchange  for  corn,  would  be  greatly 
reduced 

In  a  ‘  well  cultivated,*  that  is,  a  highly  taxed  country,  where 
taxation  has  the  effect  of  virtually  diminishing  the  fertility  of  the 
fu»il,  the  wiihdrawment  of  capital  from  the  poorer  soils,  will,  of 
course*,  Im*  consequent  on  a  fall  of  agricultural  profits — whether 
occasioned  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  (the  case 
supposed,)  or  a  full  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  produM 
from  other  causi*s.  Hut  it  seems  to  us,  that  a  yenerai  diminution 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  must  of  necessity  raise  the  exchange¬ 
able  value  of  the  produce,  so  as  to  justify  Mr.  Ricardo*8  view 
of  the  case  ;  and  that  so  far  from  its  leading  to  a  withdrawmeot 
of  capital  from  land,  it  would  lead  eventually  to  a  rise  of  wagtf 
and  a  fall  of  profits  in  other  branches  of  productive  industry^ 
which  would  occasion,  uii  augmentation  of  agricultural  capital. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter  treat  of  the  necessary 
separatiuii  of  the  rent  of  liiiid  from  profils  and  wages  ;  of  the 
causes  which  tend  to  raise  rents  in  the  ordinary  progress  of 
ciety  ;  and  of  the  causes  wliich  tend  to  lower  them  ;  of  the  de- 
peiKirnoe  Ibevtcfti'd*  quantity  of  produce  obtained  froift  'ttt 
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Und,  upon  the  exi^tingrentsand  the  existing  prices  ;  of  the  con* 
ncxion  oetwecn  great  comparative  wealth  and  a  high  comparative 
price  of  raw  produce;  of  the  causes  which  may  mislead  the  land*- 
lord  in  letting  his  lands,  to  thcinjury  ofbothhimaelf  and  his  country; 
of  the  strict  and  necessary  connexion  of  the  interests  of  the  lancU 
lord  and  of  ihe  State  in  a  country  which  supports  its  own  popiv- 
Ittion  ;  of  the  connexion  of  these  interests  in  countries  import¬ 
ing  corn ;  and,  in  conclusion,  are  given  some  general  remarks 
on  the  surplus  portion  of  the  land.  In  these  sections,  Mr. 
Malthus  enters  the  lists  with  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  disputes  the 
ground  be  has  taken  on  the  subject  almost  inch  by  inch;  main¬ 
taining  that  *  the  interest  of  no  class  is  so  nearly  connected  with 

*  the  interests  of  the  State  as  that  of  the  landlord.*  By  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State,  however,  Mr.  Malthus  seems  to  understaiul 
the  interests  of  the  few,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  many — 
the  State  in  opposition  to  the  population ;  for  he  admits  that, 
while  *  it  is  eminently  the  interest  of  those  who  live  upon  the 

*  rents  of  land,  that  capital  and  population  should  increase,  to 

*  those  who  live  upon  the  |Mro(its  of  stock  and  the  wages  of  la- 

*  hour,  an  increase  of  capital  and  population  is,  to  May  the  leant 

*  of  ily  a  much  more  doubtful  benefit.*  *  It  may  be  most  safely 

*  asserted,*  he  says,  *  that  the  interest  of  no  other  class  in  the 

*  State  is  so  nearly  and  necessarily  connected  with  its  wemllk  and 

*  poweTy  as  the  interest  of  the  landlord  ;*  but,  that  the  ,wealUi 

and  power  of  a  State  are  generally  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
the  happiness  of  the  community,  may  be  gatliered  from  hit  vtry 
panegyric  upon  Rent.  We  scarcely  know  how  to  understand 
the  following  passage — whether  as  sober  seriousness  or  profound 
irony.  • 

*  Among  the  inestimable  advantages  which  belong  to  that  quality 
in  the  land,  which  enables  it  to  yield  a  considerable  rent,  it  is  not 
ooe  of  the  least,  that,  in  the  progress  of  society^  it  affords  the  main 
security  to  man  that  nearly  Iris  whole  time,  or  the  time  of  nearly  the 
whole  society,  shall  not  be  employed  in  procuring  mere  necessaries. 
According  to  Mr.  Uicardo,  not  only  will  each  individual  capital  in  tile 
progress  of  society  yield  a  continually  diminishing  revenue,  but  the 
whole  amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  profits  will  be  diminished ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  labourer  toill  be  obliged  to  emplou  a  greater 
^antity  of  labour  to  procure  that  portion  of  his  xoaf^es  xohiA  must  be 
spent  in  necessaries.  Both  these  great  classes  o/*  society,  therefore,  may 
be  ex|)ected  to  have  less  power  of  giving  leisure  to  themselves,  or  of 
conmjtnding  the  labour  of-  those  who  administer  to  the  enjoyments 
ot'  society,  as  contra-distinguished  from  those  who  administer  to  its 
ncx;essary  wants.  But,  fortunately  for  mankind,  the  neat  rents  of 
the  land,,  under  a  system  of  private  property,  can  never  be  diminished 
by  the  progress  of  cultivation.  Woatever  proportion  they  may  bear 


proportion  they  may  bear 


to  the  whole  produce,  tbo  actual  amouiu  muitjaTwaysgo  oa  iacreasiii^ 
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and  will  always  aft'ord  a  iund  for  the  enjoy luents  and  leisure  of  the 
society,  sufficient  to  leaven  and  animate  the  whole  mass. 

'  If  the  only  condition  on  w  hich  we  could  obtain  lands  yielding  rent, 
were,  that  they  should  remain  with  the  immediate  descendants  of  the 
first  possessors,  though  the  benefits  to  he  derived  from  the  present 
would  no  doubt  be  very  greatly  diminished,  yet,  from  its  general  and 
unavoidable  effects  on  society,  it  would  be  unwise  to  refuse  it  as  of 
little  or  no  value.  Hut,  happily,  the  benefit  is  attached  to  the  soil, 
not  to  any  particular  proprietors.  Kents  are  the  reward  of  present 
valour  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  past  strength  and  cunning.  Every 
day  lands  are  purchased  with  the  fruits  of  industry  and  talents.  They 
afford  the  great  prize,  the  “  ctium  cum  lii^uUatet'  to  every  species  of 
laudable  exertion  ;  and  in  the  progress  of  society,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that,  as  they  become  more  valuable  from  the  ii>- 
crease  of  capital  and  population,  and  the  improvements  in  agricuitura, 
the  benefits  which  they  yield  may  be  divided  among  a  much  greater 
number  of  persons. 

‘  In  every  point  of  view,  then,  in  which  the  subject  can  be  con¬ 
sidered,  that  quality  of  land  w  hich,  by  the  laws  of  our  being,  must 
terminate  in  rent,  appears  to  be  a  boon  most  important  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind ;  and  1  am  persuaded  that  its  value  can  only  be  under¬ 
rated  by  those  who  still  labour  under  some  mistake  as  to  its  nature 
ond  its  effects  on  society.*  pp.  237 — 9. 

A  more  gloomy,  u  more  distressing  view  of  the  consetiucnces 
of  *  the  progress  of  society,*  could  not,  in  our  opiinon,  be  pre^ 
senteti.  If  it  does  not  go  the  whole  length  of  substantiating 
Mr.  liicanUds  assertion,  ‘that  the  interest  of  the  landlord  is  al- 
*  ways  (qrposed  to  that  of  the  consumer  and  the  manufacturer,* 

that  is,’  remarks  Mr.  Malihus  in  animadverting  upon  it,  ‘  to 
‘  all  the  other  orders  in*  the  State,’)  it  at  least  represents  that 
intcr€'st  usthe  all-uhsorhing  one  w  hich,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
awallows  up  every  other.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  stated  to  be 
brought  about  as  the  necessary  efiVet  of  an  excessive  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  capital.  The  capitalist,  therefore,  is  to  l>e  considered  as 
the  great  nuisance.  It  is  capital  that  presses  down  profits  and 
Mrag(*s ;  capital  that  stimulates  the  population  to  excess;  capital 
that  compels  the  labourer  to  double  his  exertions  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  necessaries  of  life,  leaving  to  three  fourths  of  the  com¬ 
munity  less  and  less  power  of  giving  leisure  to  tliemselves,  or  of 
commanding  the  labour  of  others.  But  then,  ^  happily^'  for 
the  remaining  fourth  <»f  soeb^y  comes  in  Kent — undiminished 
Kent — for  the  wise  and  the  valiant,  and  tlie  sons  of  the  wise  and 
the  valiant, — this  blessed  boon  of  Rent,  the  spoil,  literally  tbt 
spoil,  of  those  ‘  great  classes  *  whom  the  progress  of  society  htf 
thrown  further  and  further  back  from  the  otium  cum  diynifetht 
the  leisure  necessary,  not  only  for  comfort,  but  for  moral  improve¬ 
ment  ! !  And  is  this  all  the  consolation  which  Political  Economj 
has  to  otTer  ns  ? 
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•  Sur-li^})toil  science,  hast  thou  wandered  there, 

•  To  waft  us  back  the  message  of  despair  V 

Wi  ‘re  this  indeed  a  true  picture,  none  iieeti  ^  adimre 

•  Tliat  riches  grow  in  Hell ;  that  soil  may  best 

'  Deserve  the  precious  bane.* 

But,  wliethor  it  be  more  philosophicul  or  not,  it  strikes  us  us 
far  more  rational,  to  believe  with  M.  Sisiuomli,  that  *  the  social 

*  system  is  always  wrong  someu'here,  when  the  greater  part  of 

*  the  community  are  in  a  state  of  suffering.’  The  attempt  to 
refer  it  to  necessary  circumstances  and  ‘  the  laws  of  our  being/ 
how  specious  soever,  carries  on  its  face  the  characters  of  an  al¬ 
most  impious  fallacy.  To  Mr.  Malthus,  for  whose  talents  it 
would  be  (piite  superfluous  for  us  to  ex^)res8  that  high  respect 
which  they  universally  command,  we  are  tar  from  imputing  either 
sophistry  or  a  want  of  benevolence.  We  consider  his  writings 
us  the  uuimpnssioned  calculations  of  the  closet  philosopher,  to 
whom  mathematics  and  political  science  are  alike  matters  of  pure 
abstract  reasoning.  lie  is  himself,  as  he  good-humouredly  re¬ 
marks,  neither  a  receiver,  nor  in  the  expectation  of  becoming 
a  receiver  of  rents ;  he  writes,  therefore,  under  no  bias  of  self* 
interest.  Vet,  we  cannot,  for  all  this,  bring  our  minds  to  dwell 
with  the  least  complacency  on  some  of  the  doctrines  he  has  pro¬ 
pounded.  Wc  believe  his  view  of  the  itufiira/  progress  of  so* 
ciety  to  be  essentially  erroneous';  and  this  wc  shall  cmleavour  to 
shew  in  resuming  the  general  subject  in  reference  mure  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  disputes  respecting  the  nature  of  demand  and  the 
necessity  of  consumption.  For  ilie  present  We  must  take  leave 
of  him. 

Appended  to  Mr.  Malthus’s  volume  is  a  very  complete  and 
valuable  summary  of  its  contents,  oeciipymg  seventy  pages,  aa 
well  as  a  full  index.  This  is  an  admiraide  plan  in  a  work  of  such 
a  description.  Both  the  pamphlets  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  are  (leserviiig  of  perusal.  Of  the  Observations,’* 
which  is  by  far  the  most  lively  performance  of  the  two,  we  have 
freely  availed  ourselves ;  and  have  only  to  wisli  that  they  had 
l>ecu  a  little  less  desultory.  The  Author  is  a  literary  sharp¬ 
shooter.  The  Mncfuirer’ must  learn  to  sliorteu  his  senteuoes, 
and  contrive  to  get  his  notes  into  the  text.  Thirty-six  notes  to 
ninety  pages  is  out  of  all  proportion.  His  thoughts  are  sound, 
hut  WAui^niHg, 


(  so  ) 


Art.  VII.  The  aged  Mimister's  Encouragement  to  foe  younger  Hrethrtn. 

Two  Sermons  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  1  tioiuas  Scottt 

late  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford,  Buck#.  By  Daniel  WiUoii,  A.M. 

&c«  8vo,  pp.  90.  London.  1821.  .  ^ 

TT^UKSE  Scrmona  will  be  read  with  a  very  lively  ititercit. 

They  comprUc  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  public  laboitn 
aod  latest  clays  of  the  venerable  and  eminent  individual  to  whun 
they  relate,  whose  praise  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be  in  all  tbs 
churchc^s.  His  invaluable  commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  would 
of  itself  entitle  him  to  rank  at  the  head  of  modern  Tlieolo^iam 
as  at  once  the  most,  laborious  and  the  most  useful  writer  of  bis 
day.  This  immense  iiiulertakin:;  had  under^i^one  his  repeated 
revision  ;  and  the  numerous  alterations  and  additions  which  the 
latest  editions  received  from  his  unwearied  diligence,  rendered  the 
task  equal  to  that  of  re-writing  the  work.  The  first  edition,  coii* 
sisting  of  5000  copies,  was  be^uii  in  1788  ;  a  second  edition  of 
2000  copies,  appeared  in  1805  ;  a  third,  of  the  same  number, 
in  1810;  and  a  fourth,  of  5000,  in  1812.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  lie  was  superintending  a  stereotype  edition,  which  is  now 
passing  through  the  press,  and  had  finished  the  revision  of  it  to 
nearly  the  end  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Timothy.  Besides 
these,  eight  other  editions,  consisting  altogether  of  25,250  co¬ 
pies,  have  becMi  printed  in  America.  *  The  local  and  temporary 

*  prejudices  always  attaching  to  a  living  writer,’  having  lest 
force  there,  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  *  its  value  seems  to  have  been 

*  at  on(?e  acknowledged.’  Its  more  extensive  sale  in  the  United 
States  is,  however,  to  he  otherwise  accounted  for,  by  the  greater 
chea|>ness  of  the  work,*  and  the  open  competition  which  takes 
place  wliere  the  law  of  co^)y*right  has  no  operation.  The'salf 
of  the  work  in  England  since  1805,  considering  its  bulk  an(( 
price,  must  be  allowed  to  be  almost  unprecedtMited,  espcciallj|[ 
taking  into  calculation  the  almost  numberless  editions  of  Henry  9 
Bible,  KrownN  Bible,  and  other  standard  works,  together  wiflf 
more  recent*  Family  Bibles’  by  Fawcett,  S.  Burder,  Mant  aiid 
D’Oyley,  8cc.  which  have  during  the  same  |>eriod  been  oRered 
to  the  public.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  there  is  a  class  io 
this  country,  to  whom  the  venerable  name  of  the  Apologist  for 
Calvinism  would  be  offensive ;  but  we  much  doubt  if  they*  are,' 
in  general,  persons  among  whom  the  work  itself,  by  whatever 
^author,  would  be  in  much  renuest.  Among  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tians  of  every  denomination,  Sir.  Scott’s  labours  have  always 
been  held  in  res|>ectful  and  affectionate  estimation. 

*  It  is  difficult,*  remarks  Mr.Wilton,  *  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  a  work 
which  cost  its  author  the  labour  of  thirty-three  years.  Its  capital  ei.? 


*  The  Boftoa  edition,  181S,  wwt  advertised  to  sell  at  18  dollars 
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cellencY  consisU  in  its  following  more  closely  than  perhaps  anyolhertlM 
fair  and  adequate  meaning  of  every  part  of  Scriptura  without  reg^  to 
the  niceties  of  human  systems.  It  is  a  scriptural  comment,  luori^na- 
lity  is  likewise  a  strong  recommendation  of  it.  Every  part  or  it  is 
thought  out  by  the  author  for  himself,  not  borrowed  from  others.^  It  is 
aot  a  compilation;  it  is  an  original  work,  in  which  you  have  the  delibe. 
rate  judgment  of  a  masculine  and  independent  mind  on  all  the  narts  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Every  student  will  understand  the  value  of  such  a 
pr^uction.  Further,  it  is  the  comment  of  our  age,  furnishing  the 
last  interpretations  which  history  throws  on  prophecy,  giving  the  sub« 
stance  of  the  remarks  which  sound  criticisni  has  accumulated  from  the 
different  branches  of  sacred  literature,  obviating  the  chief  objections 
which  modern  annotators  have  advanced  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  adapting  the  instructions  of  l^ripture  to  the  particular 
Circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  It  is  again  the  work  of 
one  who  was  ut  home  in  what  he  did.  It  was  the  very  undertaking 
which  required,  less  than  any  other  work,  what  he  did  not  possess,  and 
demanded  more  than  any  other,  what  he  did — it  required  a  matured 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  skill  as  a  textuary,  sterling  honesty,  a  6rm 
grasp  of  truth,  unfeigned  submission  of  mind  to  every  part  of  the  in» 
spired  records,  unparalleled  diligence  and  perseverance— and  these 
were  the  very  characteristics  of  the  man.  When  to  these  particulars 
it  is  added,  that  he  lived  to  superintend  four  editions,  each  enriched 
with  much  new  and  important  matter,  and  had  been  engaged  above 
three  years  in  a  new  one,  in  w’hich,  for  the  fifth  time,  he  had  nearly 
completed  a  most  laborious  revision  of  the  whole  work,  we  must  at 
jeost  allow  its  extraordinary  importance.* 

The  claims  of  (his  excellent  man  to  the  merit  of  distinguished 
usefulness  us  a  writer,  do  not,  however,  rest  entirely  on  his  great 
Hihlicn't  undertaking.  liis*‘  Force  of  Truth,*'  (first  published  in 
1779,)  which  is  known  to  have  been  the  means  of  recovering 
llenryKirke  White  from  infidelity,  has  been  of  the  roost  important 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion.  His  Essays"  are  an  admirable 
work,  and  in  every  res|)ect  worthy  of  the  Author,  whose  distin¬ 
guishing  merit,  perha|>s,  is  judiciousness  und  clearness  in  the 
exposition  of  Scripture  doctrines.  His  earlier  writings,  namely, 
Ills  treatises  on  Repentance,  Growth  in  Grace,  and  Faith,  his 
sermon  on  Election,  and  his  volume  of  Discourses,  published 
between  the  years  1785  and  1797,  had  for  their  cliiei  object  to 
rescue  the  Evangelical  doctrines  from  the  reproach  or  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  Antinoiuianism.  The  rest  of  his  smaller  works  con¬ 
sist  of  an  Answer  to  Paine,  and  other  tracts  in  reply  to  infidel 
writers,  Notes  on  the  Pilgrim's  . Progress,  a  Reply  to  the  Rabbi 


*  *  The  later  editions  are  enriched  with  brief  and  valuable  quotations 
from  most  writers  of  credit — but  the  substance  of  the  work  is  bis  own  i 
and  the  first  edition  contained  scarcely  a  single  passage  of  any  other 
author.* 
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doftayk  Crool,  tii  vindicmtion  of  fhc  Mrssiaht^Uip  of  Chrnit,  o««  H 
uaiioiiiU  neruioiiHy  and  cietached  |>a|M>ia  in  |x»riodical  works.'  Tip  ■ 
ihnaa  arr  In  be  addp<l,  his  elaborate  Remarks  on  Uisliop  Toro*  I 
lint's  llelut alien  of  Cttlvinisin^^  and  Ids  History  of  (lie  ^ytied*  E 
of.  l>Ofl  t  Speaking  of  the  **  Essays  on  the  most  im|>oT(ant^  E 
**  J^bjpcts,’*  above  adverted  to,  and  iiis  reply  to  the  uoi-r/iaanf  g 
Refutt^  of  Calvinism,  Mr.  Wilson  says,  in  a  note:  m 

*  These  two  last  works  appear  to  me  incotnpamblc,  the  one  for  tha  k 
pkam  QNiiaaition,  the  other  for  the  acute  and  masterly  defence  of 
Uiitb.  llie  comment/  lie  adds,  *  should  be  a  part  of  a  student's 
voB^aot  reading.  To  turn  to  a  few  controversial  pages,  can  afford  no 
imr  criterion  of  its  merits.  1  cun  safely  say,  that  aflcr  regularly  con- 
auking  it  far  above  five  and  twenty  years,  it  rises  continually  in  my 
fit  emu. 

*  Verliaps  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  bis  style  is  heavy  and  redan- 
dAUt,  and  tluit  a  want  of  clearness  and  method  prevails  in  some  of 
bis  productions,  ctpscially  in  his  Sermons  and  ids  tirst  edition  of  the 
lieniarks.’ 

lu  Ids  Cuminenlary,  however,  *  where  he  had  only  to  follow  | 

*  tlk:  order  of  thoiii'lit  in  the  sacred  l>ook,  the  faults  of  inethodr  f 

*  and  style  which  detract  from  some  of  his  other  writings,  are,*  ! 
Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  *  less  up {m rent  /  and  in  his  Essays  they 
tysi  by  no  ineanH  prominent. 

The  Urv.  r  liotiv.is  J^cott  was  born  at  Hruytoft  near  Spilsby, 
in  Liiicolii'^ldre,  in  1747.  He  was  ordainetl  iloHCon  in  1772.’ 

*  'riio  coniinciicvmeiil  of  his  taithl'nl  labours  as  a  minister,  may 
*'hc  dated  IVom  1775,  0.  Ho  entered  on  the  curacy  of  OIney  in 
IT^IO ;  was  chosen  chapl.uii  to  the  Lock  llaspilal,  in  1785  ;  and 
presented  to  the.  small  reotury  of  Aston  Snndford  in  1801.  Of 
the  Lock  Asylum,  he  was  the  entire  founder  ;  he  was,  for  the, 
first  two  years,  secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society ; 
and  was  among  the  earliest  friemls  of  the  British  ami  Foreign'  I 
Bible  Society,  as  well  as  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christi¬ 
anity  among  the  Jews.  11c  cxpiretl  at  Aston  Sandford,  altera 
long  illnes's,  on  the  Ithh  of  April,  1821,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  \  detailed  narrative  of  Ids  life,  compiled  partly 
from  materials  written  by  himself,  is  stated,  to  be  in  preparation 
by  one  of  his  sons,  of  whom  he  has  left  three,  all  clergymen* 
The  obituary  coutained  in  the  second  of  these  sermons,  is  highly; 
iustructive  and  atTi'Ctiiig. 

Mr.  Wilson  finds  himself  eotn|Mdled  to  assume,  in  the  olose  of 
his  remarks,  the  tunc  of  apology  and  the  language  of  vindiet- 
lion,  iu  reference  to  the  opprobrimn  cast  upon  hia  veoerabla 

■ —  ■  - - — : - - — ,  '■■gw 

Review.  O.S.  Vel.vii.  p.  59fk  •  *  .  ;<  til- 

\  Kclcetic  Keview.  N\S.  Vol.  xii.  p.  452.* 
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ill  common  with  others  of  tlie  Evangelical  cleri^y^  m* 
CalrinUi,  *  'I'he  charge  of  CaU  iitisiu  Iisk,  strange  to  aay^ 

*  coioe  wilhiii  these  lust  few  years,  u  favourite  topic  of  ileclaiiMi'^ 

*  tioii.*  But  surely,  this  is  a  change  of  much  longer  staiiditi^. 
It  may,  now  ami  then,  l>e  reviveil  with  fresh  veliemenire,  when  a 
man  wants  to  work  his  way  to  the  Episcopal  Bench,  or  when 
•II  iiidiviilual  of  peculiar  temperament  ^cts  enthroned  upon  It* 
But  the  cliari'c  must  have  been  a  pretty  fretpient  subject  of  de« 
cUinution,  when  Bishop  Horsley  many  years  uu:o  cautioned  hit 
clergy,  before  they  ventured  on  attacking  Calvinism,  to  uu* 
(lerslaiul  what  Calvinism  is.  What  does  it  sic:nily,  however, 
whether  the  Evangelical  clerg^y  are  reviled  as  Calvinists,  or  aa 
Bible  men,  or  as  Gospellers,  or  even  as  Puritans  ?  If  *  tlie 
‘  present  names  of  reproach  were  fori;o(teii,’  as  Mr.  Wilson 
justly  observes,  others  ‘  would  be  invented.’  After  reiiiarkint^  that 
ai^iiiist  many  important  particulars  in  the  tlieoloj^y  of  Calvin 
(we  W4*re  not  aware  there  were  ‘  nidnt/,’)  Mr.  Scott  himself  pro* 
tested  in  his  Remarks,  Mr.  W.  says: 

*  It  would  be  on  act  of  injustice  in  me  not  to  add,  that  the  Com* 
nientary  of  Calvin  on  different  parts  of  Scripture  is  an  eminently  ju* 
dicious  and  practical  work.  After  two  centuries  and  a  half,  it  remains 
unrivalled  in  nil  the  grand  characterUtica  of  u  sound,  and  perspicuous, 
and  lioly  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Book.’ 

A  similar  testimony  was  borne  to  the  groat  Reformer  by  Bi¬ 
shop  Horsley  ;  nor  will  the  jiraise  of  being  the  most  classical 
of  modern  L  itinists,  as  well  as  the  most  judicious  of  commenta¬ 
tors,  be  tlenied  him,  except  throtigh  the  veriest  bigotry  or  igno¬ 
rance.  The  merits  and  tliC  character  of  Calvin  are,  however, 
matters  of  subordinate  interest.  The  doctrines  rcviletl  ns  Cnl- 
vinistic,  are  common  to  the  most  eminent  of  both  the  Continen- 
t'd  and  the  English  Reformers.  ‘  Would  our  Reformers,’  asks 
Mr.  Wilson,  ‘  have  framed  the  eighty-seven  Questions  now  im- 
‘  posed  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  ?  Or  would  the  Author 

*  ol  those  eighty-seven  Questions  have  drawn  up  the  tliirty- 

*  nine  Articles  ?  *  Assuredly  not.  Those  Articles  have, 
manifestly,  too  Calvinistic  a  complexion  to  comport  with 
the  iile.is  or  answer  the  purpose  of  the  right  reverend  prelate; 
and  yet,  they  are,  confi‘ssedly,  Calvinism  in  its  mildest  form. 
The  points  in  dispute,  !Br.  Wilson  is  well  aware,  arc  not  such 

are  |>eculidr  to  Calvinism  :  they  are  the  vital  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  there  is  nothing  strange  in  their  being  unpalatable. 

That  Mr.  Wilson  is,  in  the  best  sense,  a  Calvinist,  although 
he  may  disavow  the  ap|>ellation  as  a  party  name,  we  cannot  en¬ 
tertain  a  doubt.  For  this  reason,  we  regret  that  he  has  fallen, 
ee  it  appears  to  us,  from  exceas  of  caution,  into  ao  unguarded 
•tyleof  expression  in  the  following  pataago. 
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..  *  Sincci  ihert^forc,  we  6nil  only  a  very  few  thhly  scattered  texts  tm 
the  stU^U  of  the  secret  will  of  God;  but  ulmoft  innumerable  sertetef 
IcxUy  yea,  wliule  bonks  ol'  iuTipturc  on  other  topics— on  the  fall  and 
corruption  of  man,  re|>entance,  iaith,  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God, 
the  person  and  sacriticc  of  Christ,  humility,  love,  peace,  forgivenen 
of  injuries,  «\‘c.  i\c.  we  endeavour  to  follow  this  order  of  instruction 
in  our  ministry.  But  (hen  wc  cannot,  we  dare  not  wholly  conceal 
any  part  of  Scripture,  or  allow  it  to  be,  in  its  place,  either  useless  or 
dangerous ;  nor  can  we  soften  or  explain  uw  ay  the  express  and  con* 
tinually  recurring  truths  of  salvation,  in  order  to  avoid  that  humitiet- 


Will  Mr.  ^ViUo^  hear  with  us  when  we  say,  tlrat  there  is  i 
want  of  explicitness  in  the  terms  which  he  has  selected,  which 
renders  his  language  somewhat  erpiivocal.  It  is  hy  no  means 
clear  wliat  lie  intends  iiy  ‘  the  subject  of  the  sect  i  t  will  of  God,* 
and  '  tlie  htimiliatirig  doctrine  of  the  graee  of  C^xl.*  If,  l>y  the 
former,  he  intends  what  is  commonly  hut  rather  technically  callrd 
the  DiviiicMlecrees,  and  by  the  latter,  the  doctrine  of  Irresistible 
Grace,  we  (piite  agree  with  liim,  that  a saererl  reverence,  a  pre- 
ponderatingeaiilion,  and  n  constant  reterence  to  the  devout  uses 
of  the  doctrines,  are  the  only  proper  manner  in  which  they  cid 
be  approached.  Hut  the  htimtiiating  doctrine  of  Divine  Grace, 
so  fur  from  lieing  intimated  in  a  few  thinly  scattered  texts,  pit- 
vadcs,  as  he  will  n*adily  admit,  the  entire  system  of  Christian 
doctrine;  we  regret,  theiclore,  that  it  sliunhl  seem  to  he  sella 
contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  the  topics  of  the  full  of  man,  faith, 
repentance,  which  are  stateil  to  occupy  the  substance^ 

h>cripture  :  we  regret  that,  in  that  enumeration,  the  fund n mental 
doctrines  of  regeneration  and  transformation  hy  the  8))irit‘(i( 
God,  should  seem  to  be  slurred  over  under  the  vague  terms, 
the  mercy  nncl  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  our  solemn  convictiaa, 
that  no  preaching  is  adapted  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  the 
Kvangelical  ministry,  in  which  tliese  doctrines  are  not  cxpliciUji 
boldly,  and  constantly  maintained.  * 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Klection,  disinenmhered  fro* 
the  trclinicalitii^s  of  any  theological  sciiool,  and  from  the  cO®* 
aeqnenoes  rashly  deduced  from  it,  we  cannot  consent  to  the  it- 
presentation  that  it  is  adapted  only  to  excite  ‘  a  fearful  awe.’  Tla 
view  which  is  taken  of  it  in  the  Seventeenth  Article,  is  wiiWj 
didhrent.  It  is  there  stated,  that  tlie  *  godly  consideration  ol 

•  PrtMlestination  and  our  Klectiuu  in  Cliiist,  is  full  of  strut 

•  pleasniit,  and  uu*(peakahle  comfort  to  goilly  (lersons  ;*  althoft^ 
its  abuse  hy  *  curious  and  carnal  persons  *  is  pointed  out  and  dr* 
preeated.  Ami  this  view  accords  with  the  purpose  for  which  Uj* 
iinifurmly  introduced  in  the  Apostolic  writings.  'I’lie  expressw 
—  a‘  ffW  thinly  scattered  texts,’  i*«  adapted  to  eonvey  a 
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«f  ttie  perulhr  maniw  u)  which  th(%  ^arrcil  wrllcr#^  refer  to 
thesubjerC  in  qtier^lion — not  ciojjmutically,  not  with  pn^mndefvif^ 
inu  caution  ami  fearrul  awe,  not  cTen  (if  wt?  may  «ay  so)  s^tiHw!- 
eiJIv ;  but  inciiient.illy,  as  to  truths  fully  known  and  hclieTed, 
ami  the  holy  ttMuhnicy  of  whicli  hud  not  }et  heen  questioned,-^ 
and  in  the  Un;^ua^e  of  ^rutul  ition,  as  to  a  doctrine  fraught  with 
unspeakuble  comfort.  'I'he  texts  which  more  or  less  distinctly 
imply  this  doctrine,  are  by  no  moans  thinly  scattered,  although, 
owiui;  to  the  Incidental  manner  in  which  the  most  important  doo* 
trines  of  Revelation  are  conveyed,  the  passaq^cs  may  be  com¬ 
paratively  few  which  can  be  jiressed  into  the  service  of  the  coil - 
trovertist.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  innumerable  series  of  texts, 
and  ohole  books,  treat  of  the  full  of  man,  repentance,  fee,  it  is 
equally  true,  that  not  one  of  these  subjects  is  treated  without  a 
continual  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  Divine  Grace,  which  aro 
bcattered,  indeed,  over  the  sacred  pa^es,  hut  it  is  as  the  rays 
of  lijrlit  art*  sealtered  over  a  w  ide  snrfaee.  It  is  remarkable  too, 
that  tlie  htroni^est  and  most  strikiiiii^  enunciations  of  the  tuuru 
mysterious  and  otfensive  doctrines,  (as  they  arc  deemed,)  occur 
in  connexion  with  practical  exhortations, — in  enforcini^  *  humility, 

‘  love,  peace,  forc;iveiiess,*  ^e.,  the  topics  which  Mr.  Wilson 
seems  to  (q)pose  to  them.  The  error  of  opposite  theoloi;iuns  con¬ 
sists  in  separating  them — in  dwcllini;  exclusively  on  certain  doc¬ 
trinal  points,  as  detached  doi^mus,  on  the  one  hand,  as  if  their 
UHc  terminated  in  htdievini;  them  ;  or  in  erulcuvourini;,  on  tho 
ntiierhand,  to  expound  the  Christian  scheme,  and  to  enforce ll)e 
Chiistian  morality,  without  the  aid  of  the  considerations  aivl 
mulirts  deducible  from  those  points  of  doctrine,  to  which  ills 
thuu;;ht  cnoui'h  to  pay  ihe  occasional  homage  of  a  fearful  reve¬ 
rence,  or  a  formal  avowal  of  assent.  —  In  these  sentiments,  tl^e 
estimable  .Author  of  these  Sermons  woidd,  we  persuade  ouc- 
selves,  concur,  although  bis  language  is  liable,  we  fear,  tu  be 
naisrcpresiuited.  ,  .  • 

As  these  Sermons  are  likely  to  be  very  soon  in  the  bands  of 
most  of  our  readers,  we  deem  it  (piitc  unnecessary  to  make  any 
lurtbcr  extracts  ;  but  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
transcribing  into  our  pages,  the  coiiclusioii  of  some  *  Hints fqr 
*  promoiing  a  revival  of  religion,*  from  a  discourse  on  Rom.  %jr, 
^9.  by  this  venerable  friend,  w  liicli  are  thrown  into  an  appeiuUk. 

*  A  great  deal  of  Gospel  truth  may  be  preached  and  little  good 
done,  because  we  do  not  fairly  use  all  tlic  means  in  addressing  and 
calling  on  sinners  to  repent  anil  turn  to  God.  NVe  «lo  not  expect  lliis 
fulness  of  blessing,  and  are  satisfied  without  it.  Tliere  U  a  liuleoe^t 
mour  faith  and  conception  of  things.  We  do  not  ask  nor  expect  tbls 
luincss,  we  have  no  idea  of  it,  it  does  not  enter  our  minds.,  Can  vte 
^Wonder,  then,  that  the  Lord  says  to  os,  ‘  According  to  thy  faith  be  it 
“010  Ibee  But  the  Apottlee  went  forth  and  expected  and  asked  a 
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fulnett  of  blessing.  When  a  man  is  in  earnest,  nothing  will  satisfy 
hint  hutiliis.  Others  may  be  satisfed  without  success.  They  noay  go 
through  u  formal  set  of  observances,  }uul  be  contented;  instead  of 
examining  their  lnini^t^y  and  their  whole  conduct,  and  saying,  '  Show 
me  wherefore  thou  contendest  with  me  *  If  w  e  can  be  satisfied  w’ith- 
out  tliis  cidnrged  blessjng,  certainly  w  e  shall  never  have  it.  If  a  man 
says,  1  have  a  latgc.  attentive  congregation;  1  have  a  good  income; 
the  people  are  obliging  ;  my  circumstances  are  comfortable — lie  is  in 
a  most  dangcious  state.  It  is  the  same  as  if  a  fisherman  should  be 
satisfied  because  he  has  a  good  net  and  pleasant  companions  and  fair 
weather,  though  he  comes  home  empty,  if  any  thing  but  uscfulnen 
will  satisfy  us,  1  do  not  wonder  we  are  not  usctul.  \Ve  must  thank 
God  for  this  and  that  thing ;  but  nothing  must  satisfy  us  but  the  con* 
version  of  sinners. 

*  Our  fuitiifulness  and  earnestness  arc  more  in  the  pulpit  than  in 
the  closet.  We  preach  Christ  as  if  in  earnest,  and  we  go  and  pray  at 
if  not  in  earnest.  There  is  but  little  wrestling  w  ith  God  for  a  blessing, 
T  here  is  a  want  of  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Sometimes  this  may  ante 
from  Iiuinility  ;  but  it  is  n  false  one.  %St  Paul  was  most  humble  :  yet 
'most  earnest  in  prayer,  most  persevering,  most  importunate ;  and  to 
he  obtained  a  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

‘  There  is  a  want  of  that  holy  heavenly  temper  and  that  general 
circumsj>ection  of  conduct,  which  would  make  us  patterns  of  good 
works.  Our  example  may  not  be  di^bonoul'nble  ;  but  is  it  so  honour* 
able  to  the  (lospel  as  it  might  be  ?  Our  example  is  not  a  scandal; 
but  can  we  say  w  ith  the  Aptistle,  ‘  1  have  coveted  no  man’s  silver,  or 
gold,  or  apparel  ?*  Can  we  say.  ‘  Ye  know  how'  holily  and  justly  and 
unhlamenbly  we  behaved  ourM*lves  among  you  that  believe?’  l3o  we 
embody  Christianity  ?  Do  we  nojL  only  pul  a  copy  before  others  and 
leave  them  to  write,  but  take  the  pen  and  >how  them  how  to  form  each 
letter?  Are  we  men  of  God;  heavenly,  disirtcrested,  dead  to  the 
pleasures,  interests,  and  honours  of  this  world  ?  What  would  Paul 
eay,  if  he  were  to  come  amongst  us?  Would  he  not  have  reason  to 
say,  ‘  .All  seek  their  own,  none  the  things  that  are  Jesus  Chrisl’if 
*  Are  we  not  fi^hers  of  case,  tume»  money ;  rather  than  fishers  of 
men  V  p.  89,  90.  »• 
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Art.  VIll.  SKLECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  Press^will  obUfre 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Heview,  bu  sending  information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probable  price  of  suck  xoorks  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if  con^ 
sistent  with  its  plan. 


\Vm.  Haycarth,  F>q.  it  preparing  finr 
the  pre4«.  the  Hiitory  of  the  Roman 
Kmp.rt*,  from  the  acct  »Mon  of  AiiKUHtut, 
tutlie  tleath  of  tho  yQunc<‘r  Aiitmimiu, 
vhit'h  IS  cxptH'tetl  will  nut  exert'd  two 
quarto  vulumut. 

Mr  Chailuji  Marsh  has  in  the  press, 
the  U*r  «*f  the  lute  Rl  Hmi.  William 
Wyudh.nn,  comprisinj;  interextin^  cur- 
rrsponJenee,  and  the  aitinoira  of  hit 
time. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hansard  is  printing  in  a  4to 
Tolume,  «n  Hi>torical  Skelt  h  o  the  On- 
till  and  Proitirss  of  Pri  •ting  ;  including 
the  prurc<«  of  xtrreotyping,  and  of  litho- 
giapliii'  print  in:;. 

.Mr.  James  Henderson  will  aoun  pub¬ 
lish,  a  ntpimis  lli-tory  of  llraail,  in  4to., 
villi  thirty  plates  and  maps. 

Dr.  Alex.  Hen  ieia  ni  is  preparing  for 
puhlii  ation,  in  a  quarto  solninr,  the  liia- 
torv  of  .Aneienf  nmi  Modern  Wi’ies. 

Dr  .4dain  D  hIs  will  sruni  puhlish,  the 
Physician’s  Guide,  being  a  populai  dis- 
ieitsiion  on  Fever>,  liintminations,  and 
all  d  si  Ms^  a  cunuceterl  with  them 

.Mr.  Wil  i.sm  JameH  has  in  the  pre*s, 
thr  N  iv.it  H  stuiy  of  Great  iMtam,  Ironi 
1193  to  I9'20,  in  tour  octavo  volumes, 
v  th  a  separate  volume  of  tables. 

S|M*e<lily  will  hr  pnbliahid,  the  easen- 
tiiU  of  Geography, or  Geography  adapted 
to  the  most  essential  Maps  of  mo,1ein 
Geography,  and  also  to  the  Maps  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  the  Roman  F.mplre,  and 
Canaan,  for  the  use  of  Classical,  Coin- 
Btereial,  and  I.,adies*  Schools;  with  a 
preface  containing  r>b«ervations  on  Mr. 
Pinkerton’s  and  Dr.  Riitler*sQcogra  pines, 
ami  directions  for  nsing  thia.  To  which 
ti  added,  a  pronouncing  Index  to  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  proper 
names.  By  the  author  of  the  Eaaentialt 
of  English  Grammar,  Ltndley  Murray 
etamiued,  &c.  &c. 

Early  next  mouth  will  be  publisheil,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Chess*  inrluding 
the  games  of  the  anooytnout  ModoneM*, 
[  a^  the  Trait4  dea  Amateurs,  and  con- 
toiaiag  many  remarkable  sitttatiooa,  ori¬ 


ginal  as  well  at  selected.  By  John 
Cochrane,  Esq.  in  one  large  vol.  Svo.  it- 
luktr.ttt'd  hy  numerous  diagrams,  and  an 
rii-jrai  d  frontispiece. 

.Mr.  S.  P.  Gray  has  in  the  press,  in 
two  oclaTi)  roliiines,  a  nafuial  arrange¬ 
ment  of  British  Plants,  preceded  by  an 
intridoctioii  to  Rutany. 

Dr.  James  Miller  hat  nearly  ready  to 
ap|M-a*-,  Practtcnl  Obs» rvations  on  Cold 
and  W.'irm  Bathing  ;  with  an  account  of 
the  principal  watering  places  In  Scutland 
and  England. 

Dr.  Dickinson  has  in  the  press,  th« 
Medical  .Slndiiit’s  V^ade  Mecum,  t>einj( 
a  work  in  the  form  of  question  and  an> 
swer. 

Mr.  Thom.as  Webb  is  printing,  in 
roval  octavo,  a  Greek  and  F.n.:lish  Pro- 
soilial  Lexicon,  with  synonyin'es  and  ex¬ 
amples,  maiked  and  acaniKxl  in  the 
maim*  r  of  ihe  Latin  Ormdus,  . 

A  Treatise  uf  the  Principles  of  Brklgea 
by  suspension,  with  reference  to  the  ca¬ 
tenary,  and  exemp'itied  by  the  cable 
bridge  now  m  piogre«aover  the  Strait  of 
Menai,  will  simhi  appi  ar. 

i'rufesMir  Dunbar  is  preparing  a  third 
edition  of  li'S  Greek  Exercises,  with  con- 
sidrr.iblc  additions,  and  a  key  for  tha 
II *c  of  teachers.  Also  a  new  edition  of 
Dalxel’s  Collectanea  Majora,  Vol,  I,  in¬ 
cluding  extracts  from  Euripides  and 
Pl.aio,  not  in  the  former  editions. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  Reprint  of 
that  very  rare  and  curious  little  Manual, 
Arthur  Warwick’s  **  Spare  Minutes**  or 
Res'dvetl  Meditations  aud  pre-meditatrd 
Resolutions.  This  edition  will  be  printed 
ill  •uper-royal  1 61110.  with  fic-aiiniles  of 
the  singular  emblematical  frootispiecos, 
and  the  explanatory  Poems  of  Francis 
Quarles  and  Qaorge  Withers. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hall  hasia  tha  press, 
a  new  edition  of  his  **  Apology  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press,**  with  additiona. 

The  Third  Report  of  tha  Sarainpore 
Natiye  Schools  has  been  published  in 
I.ondon,  and  may  be  bad  gra/ssof  Biacls 
Kingsbury,  and  Co. 
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Wi  iAti  of  reconliy  Pufpluthed. 

Pfeptrms  pnb’icstii^n,  a  cnri^lrd  raU’y  of  Worlds  or  I^Uera,  notet, 

t'tition  in  oc»tTa,  of  the  l.i*e  of  CoUry  iiu  m<*raiKla,  phi'oo.phical  ami  crilical^ 

f.'ilib*  r.  with  ndditiunal  &i*.  lly  io  r«  ply  to  flit-  Kt  v.  l)i.  (  hulnirrs,  i»  iiaf 

Mr.  F..  B<  Ik  haintit  r4.  pri  paniiafurtlo*  prf«>,a  tran»Utitiiifr<-i% 
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